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REPORT AND OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 
MANCEUVRES OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
AND THE MILITARY SYSTEMS OF 
FRANCE AND OTHER NATIONS 
OF EUROPE. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, 
U. S. ARMY. 


Rome, ITALY, 
February 6th, 1882. 
To the Adjutant-General, U.S. A., 


Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith my report* and 
observations upon the manceuvres of the 12th corps of the 
French Army which I attended in the month of September 
last at Limoges; also copies of all the instructions and 
orders from the Ministry of War and Commanding General 
of the Corps, and of the maps and other information fur- 
nished me by officers of the Government of France relating 
to those manceuvres. 

In due time after the receipt of the orders and instructions 
from your office dated August 3d and 4th, 1881, I repaired 
to Paris and reported to the Hon. L. P. Morton, Minister 
of the United States, who placed me in communication 
with the French Minister of War. The Chef d’ Etat 
Major-General very courteously furnished me with copies 
of the entire programme of manceuvres with maps, in- 


* Published by permission of the War Department. 
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structions of the Ministry of War, and information that 
the manceuvres which the officers of the United States 
Army were invited to attend were those of the 12th Corps 
d’Armée, which would take place at Limoges from the 26th 
of September to the rst of October 

Accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel La Motte, Twelfth 
Infantry, Captain Chester, Third Artillery, First-Lieutenant 
C. B. Schofield, Second Cavalry, Aid-de-Camp, and First- 
Lieutenant B. H. Randolph, Third Artillery, who, being in 
France on leave of absence, was invited to attend me as 
Acting Aid-de-Camp, I went to Limoges on the 26th of 
September. We were received by General Schmitz, com- 
manding the 12th corps, with great courtesy and kindness, 
and were given every possible opportunity and facility for 
observing all the operations which followed. General 
Schmitz entertained us in the most hospitable manner 
during the entire time of our stay in Limoges, and all 
whom we met paid us most courteous attention. We also 
received very courteous and charming hospitality from the 
Préfet of the Department, M. Massicault. I took occasion 
before quitting Limoges to express to General Schmitz 
and to M. Massicault the Préfet, my high appreciation of 
the courtesy and kindness extended to me and ‘my brother 
officers. 

Having returned to Paris on the 2d of October, the day 
following the close of the manceuvres, we availed ourselves 
of the earliest opportunity to call, in company with the 
Minister of the United States, upon the Minister of War 
to thank him for the privilege extended to us of witnessing 
the interesting and instructive manceuvres of the 12th corps. 

I have prepared my report and observations, the latter 
suggested in part by what I have seen in other countries of 
Europe, as early as the importance of the subject and my 
other engagements would permit. 

I shall be gratified if my military comrades at home find 
in my observations anything interesting or instructive to 
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aid them in their efforts toward a higher excellence in the 


military profession. 
I am, Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) J. M. Scuorrecp, 
Major-General U. S. Army. 


REPORT. 


The manceuvres are governed by elaborate regulations issued from the 
Ministry of War, designed to embrace all that concerns the preparations 
for and execution of the manceuvres. The regulations cover the move- 
ments of concentration of the troops upon the field selected for the ma- 
neeuvres, including not only the active battalions but also the reserves, 
who have to join the colors for the annual exercises; clothing and equip- 
ment ; ammunition ; utensils for pioneers ; allotment of men for escort 
and orderly duty; the cantonment of the troops, with the allowances in 
money and in kind to officers and men for subsistence ; fuel and forage ; 
the organization and functions of the several branches of the supply 
source, including in detail the methods of procuring and issuing the 
various kinds of supplies, and the duties of officers of each grade in that 
regard ; allotment of means of transportation and the regulations per- 
taining to it; accounts for public service of all kinds and damages to 
private property; requisitions upon the inhabitants for supplies, quar- 
ters, etc.; provost guards ; assignment of officers and men of the Etat 
Major to each corps, division and brigade ; maps of the field of opera- 
tions ; ambulance service ; telegraph ; finally, the journals to be kept of 
the marches and operations by the troops, and the detailed reports to be 
rendered after the end of the manceuvres. There are also issued from 
the Ministry of War instructions designed to indicate the manner in 
which some of the general regulations for a time of war should be applied 
to the special case of the manceuvres for instruction. 

The General commanding the army corps, who is director of the 
manceuvres of his own corps, prepares his plan of operations and sub- 
mits it for the approval of the Ministerof War. ‘This plan consists of two 
parts : 1st, the general “ theme” to be made known to the commanders 
of doth the opposing forces into which the corps is divided, and 2d, two 
. Special “‘ themes,”’ one for each of the two commanders, that for the one 
to be reserved from the other; so that each shall have his own well- 
defined object to accomplish, but be left to conjecture that of his oppo- 
nent asin actual war. - The two commanders are then left free to make 
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their own dispositions asin war. The director of the manceuvres limits 
himself to observation of the operations, seeing that each party keeps 
within the limits of the general plan and avoids any improbable situa- 
tion or movement of troops and to criticism of the several operations 
with a view to accurate instruction. In this the director is aided bya 
corps of “arbiters” or judges, who follow the manceuvres in all parts of 
the field, correct false movements or positions, decide, on the spot, differ- 
ences which may arise as to the effect of operations, and report through 
their chief to the director all they see and all they do. When any par- 
ticular movement has reached its decisive point, the director gives the 
conventional signal for the movement to cease, the troops rest where the 
signal reaches them, and the director makes his criticisms upon the 
movement and the final situation. By this constant intervention of 
skilful and experienced judges in all parts of the field to correct, if 
necessary, the judgment and action of the commanders of all grades on 
both sides, it is sought to make the results—successes or failures—in all 
stages of the operations, correspond as nearly as possible to those which 
ought to be expected under like conditions in actual war. There must 
still remain the uncertainty which necessarily attends any estimate of the 
physical and moral effect of fire. Nevertheless, the operations are thus 
made to resemble quite closely the average conditions of actual combat 
and hence to be of very great value as instruction to young troops. 

The autumn manceuvres are preceded by the assembly of all the 
reserves at their respective depots in the military district where they 
reside. All of the$e who are sufficiently instructed to take their places 
in the ranks, at once join their respective battalions and companies of the 
active army, which are those actually stationed at the time in that dis- 
trict. The entire force is thus ready at very short notice for concentra- 
tion and movement, The concentration is effected in general by marches 
over the ordinary roads. 

The complete programme of all manceuvres to be made, is prepared in 
orders which have been very carefully elaborated by the Etat Major. In 
like manner general instructions are issued in advance by the General 
commanding the corps, in addition to those of the Minister of War, 
which are marvels of comprehensive fulness, minuteness and accuracy 
of detail. 

For the manceuvres of the r2th Corps d’Armée in 1881, the concen- 
tration was made by brigade. The next day commenced the daily exer- 
cises of the troops under the direction of the Generals of Division. These 
consisted, rst, of operations of each regiment against a supposed enemy ; 
2d, of one regiment against another; 3d, of each brigade against a 
supposed enemy; 4th, of brigade against brigade, and sth, of each 
division against a supposed enemy. On the tenth day of these operations 
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the two divisions of the corps came in collision, the one retiring toward 
the city of Limoges, having been attacked by the other, but continuing 
its retreat after a short engagement. The operations of this (tenth) day, 
September 27th and the following, were those witnessed by the American 
and other foreign officers. On the evening of the 27th, the General-in- 
Chief of the corps assumed the direction of the manceuvres. The plan 
was, briefly, as follows: The rear guard, a single brigade of an army which 
had retired from the field of action of September 27th, defends the pass- 
age of the river Vienne at Aix, 12 miles from Limoges. The corps in 
pursuit forces that position on the 28th, and the brigade retires on 
Limoges to defend that city. The attack on the city commences on the 
morning of the zgth, and is continued until the afternoon of the 3oth. 
At the close of the last day the brigade, having accomplished its vital 
function as rear guard, retires across the river and thus arrests the pursuit 
of the enemy who, on his part, has captured the city. Thus both forces 
are able to congratulate themselves upon the success of their operations, 
it being the road to success and not that to failure which both are to be 
taught. 

The theatre of these operations is well adapted to manceuvres for 
instruction—a rough farming country, presenting alternate woods and 
fields intersected in all directions by ditches, hedges, stone walls, and 
considerable streams. It gave abundant opportunity for illustration of 
the new tactics which make the real fighting units, in many cases, small 
bodies of men under command of the subaltern officers or even of ser- 
geants. 

The defence of the city of Limoges was commenced at a distance of 
several miles, and the entire ground was disputed, step by step, at every 
favorable point for defence. The enemy was compelled to pay for every 
ditch, hedge, ridge or wall of which he gained possession. The line of 
battle on both sides was of necessity extremely irregular, hardly present- 
ing the appearance of a line as formerly understood, but rather of a 
great number of groups of men of various numbers, disposed in a very 
irregular manner, but yet all moving as if by a common impulse toward 
the same general object. 

While the necessities of the new tactics imposed this great degree of 
irregularity of formation and comparative isolation of small units of force, 
the result seemed to be to give to the higher officers even greater control 
than formerly over the several units under their command. Being thrown 
considerably to the rear of the firing lines, though none the less exposed 
to fire themselves, they were freed from the smoke of battle and hence 
could see the situation of their own men and of the enemy much more 
clearly than formerly ; so that the commander of a company or battalion 
could direct his irregular and extended line of groups of men quite as 
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efficiently as he formerly could his short and compact line enveloped in 
clouds of smoke. The extension and irregularity seem far less hurtful 
than would at first be supposed. 

The necessary depth of the new tactical formations is also very remark- 
able. The destructive effect of modern arms is so great that the troops 
do not in general attempt to advance or retreat over ground swept by 
the enemy’s fire. From this it results that troops fighting in retreat are 
not relied upon to defend two consecutive positions. ‘The line in rear is 
occupied by a fresh force ready to open its fire as soon as its front is 
unmasked, and the line in front retires in fractions by the flank, or from 
either flank along its own rear, in such manner as to promptly unmask 
the fire of the new line in rear, and also to itself avoid passing over 
ground swept by the enemy’s fire. In like manner every advance of 
the attacking force is, in general, made by small fragments, more fre- 
quently by the flank than in line, and over covered ground. Each small 
body of men displays and opens fire when it reaches a favorable position. 
The line in rear continues its fire until it is masked by the newly formed 
line in its front. 

These operations require the exercise of the utmost skill, coolness, 
and good judgment on the part of the junior officers commanding small 
subdivisions which must act in a great degree independently of each 
other, and yet in general harmony. 

Natural obstacles and cover give great advantage to the defence, and 
where the natural accessories were insufficient at Limoges they were 
rapidly supplemented by light artificial parapets. But such advantages 
to the defence and corresponding disadvantages to the attack were no 
more regarded as insurmountable by the latter under the new conditions 
than they were under the old, only the method was changed, that is all. 
A tolerably well defended line can no longer be carried by the bayonet 
nor by the rush of a cloud of skirmishers. It must first be crushed by a 
superior and well directed fire sustained a sufficient length of time and 
then increased to its utmost volume during the final advance. This 
method may require a much longer time than the old charge of bayonets, 
but the result under favorable circumstances as to relative strength 
should be none the less certain. 

Superior numbers, skill and courage, are relied upon to give the 
victory to the attacking force as surely as in the past. But now, more than 
formerly, skill in the subordinate officers and privates is of great importance, 
while the é/an which made the bayonet so effective must give place to 
that enduring courage, “pluck,” which enables men to give and receive a 
steady fire, and endure the inevitable losses for a great letigth of time. 

Maneeuvres in,the field afford no opportunities for judging of the 
effect of the fire nor of estimating the value of rando.n volley or vertical fire 
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in action. These are rather to be determined by careful experiments 
upon targets. But observation and reflection lead to the impression that 
the tendency to waste ammunition is now about as great as formerly. It 
is believed that in a well conducted attack or defence, skill in the direc- 
tion of the fire will generally be much more important than the total 
volume of the fire maintained. Yet troops must be prepared to deliver 
for a short time the greatest possible volume of fire, otherwise the utter 
recklessness of the enemy’s attack might lead to his victory and their 
defeat, or the final assault might fail for want of the overwhelming vol- 
ume of fire which should be delivered while the attacking troops are in 
motion. This suggests the combined magazine and single breech-loader 
as the kind of rifle to be most desired. ‘Thorough instruction and dis- 
cipline of the troops must be relied upon to secure the most advanta- 
geous use of the ammunition supplied them. And the abundance of 
that supply which varies greatly under the various circumstances of a 
campaign must determine in a great degree the amount of random firing 
that should be employed. The amount of ammunition which troops 
should be prepared to use, if desirable, should be solely a question of 
transportation. ‘The first cost, though great, is insignificant as compared 
with the value on the field, even if economy alone is considered. The 
all important question should be the purely tactical one, viz: what com- 
bination of rapidity and accuracy of fire can be reached by the careful 
instruction of troops so as to produce the maximum effect, it being always 
borne in mind that increase of rapidity necessarily means decrease in 
accuracy to some extent at least. 

Observation of the field manceuvres now so general in Europe pro- 
duces a strong impression of the great value of this mode of imparting 
that necessary instruction which cannot otherwise be given except by the 
costly experience of actual war. It is, at least, worth serious considera- 
tion whether our State Militia might not devote the period of the usual 
annual encampments to similar field manceuvres. It would doubtless be 
difficult to find in densely populated districts sufficient ground which the 
owners would voluntarily devote to such uses. But if the exercises took 
place after the crops are harvested, the damage to property need not be 
at all considerable. The almost total absence of any such damage to 
private property in the manoeuvres of the 12th corps at Limoges was a 
beautiful illustration of the value of perfect military discipline, while the 
manifest cheerfulness with which the people submitted to whatever incon- 
venience the operations occasioned them, including the cantonment of 
large numbers of men in their houses, well illustrated the intensity of the 
purpose, which now seems universal, to develop the National military 
strength to the highest possible degree of perfection. It is no longer the 
government alone but the people of France, who interest themselves in 
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all the preparations to be made for the National defence, and every citi- 
zen is recognized as owing to the nation his fair proportion of personal 
service as prescribed by law. 

This idea of the patriotic obligation which rests upon every citizen 
from the commencement of his early manhood is the foundation of the 
marvellous military system of Europe. The zeal, intelligence, cheerful 
sacrifice, patient endurance and implicit obedience, which characterize 
the development of these military systems are worthy of all admiration, 
however much we may deplore the political conditions which are under- 
stood to render necessary the development of such military strength. 

During their three or more years’ service in the active army, the young 
men are given a good elementary education in addition to their military 
training. This education, the habits of obedience, industry and good 
order acquired, together with the fine physical development given by mil- 
itary exercise, amply repay the young men for their three years of active 
service, and fit them for success in the struggles of civil life. Thus the 
great sacrifices made by the nations of Europe in the full development 
of their military strength are compensated in a large measure by the 
attendant moral, intellectual and physical improvement of the people. 
The tendency to stagnation or decline which is incident to overpopula- 
tion, want of profitable employment and stimulus to individual exertion, 
is decidedly checked, and the nation is reinvigorated by means of the 
heavy tax which its political situation imposes upon it. The ultimate 
result may be more good than evil if the strain is not carried too far nor 
continued too long, and if the immense energies developed are not 
finally employed in mutual destruction. In our own more fortunate 
political situation we are at liberty to limit the direction of our energies 
toward military development to such a degree that the effect may be only 
good and not evil. Yet all considerations, even including economy, 
demand that our preparation should be such as to insure us against even 
temporary National humiliation. 

As soon as the attack and defence of the city of Limoges was de- 
cided, all the officers of the corps were assembled in one of the public 
squares and listened to an address from the Commanding General, ex- 
plaining and impressing upon them the lessons which had been taught and 
illustrated by the manceuvres. 

The manceuvres of the 12th Army Corps were terminated by a grand 
review of the entire force, on the forenoon of October rst. The troops 
were formed along the streets and squares of the city; the commanding 
General and his suite rode rapidly down the line and then the column passed 
in review at the usual long and rapid stride, the entire review lasting less 
than two hours. As the battalions passed in review they marched at once 
toward the garrisons they had left in all parts of the district, and in a 
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few minutes the city of Limoges resumed its wonted aspect. A visit in 
‘the afternoon of the same day to one of the great factories of the city 
found the reservists of Limoges, after their thirty days of military service, 
terminating at noon of that day, already industriously at work at their 
trade. 

It is a great pleasure to bear witness to the general excellence of all 
that was observed of the condition and operations of the troops at 
Limoges no less than to acknowledge the perfect courtesy universally 
shown alike by officers and soldiers, and the great kindness of General 
Schmitz, commanding the corps, and his staff, toward the American offi- 
cers who had the honor of an invitation to attend the manceuvres. 

M. Massicault, the Préfet of the Department of the Haute Vienne, 
also received and entertained with great courtesy and kindness the Amer- 
ican and other foreign officers present at the manceuvres. 

Our sincere thanks are due to the Government of France for the great 
privilege extended to us of attending the highly interesting and instruct- 
ive manceuvres of the 12th Corps d’Armée. 
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AUTUMN MANCEUVRES OF THE NINTH CORPS 
(FRENCH) IN SEPTEMBER, 1880.* 


BY LIEUTENANT ROGERS BIRNIE, Jr., 
ORgDNASCE DEPARTMENT, U. S. A. 


Ir is conceded that the Continental countries of Europe 
have at this time attained a military organization not only 
unequalled heretofore, but probably as perfect as can be 
devised ;+ this is due to the zeal that within late years has 
been brought to bear upon the subject. 

The routine duties of garrison life embrace semi-weekly 
or tri-weekly marches on the road, each to the extent of a 
day's march for the regiments, and are, in respect to drills 
and in theoretical instruction, evex weth the requirements of 
our times. Of scarcely secondary importance to these 
routine duties, we must rate the (so-called) Autumn 
Manceuvres, which are necessary in time of peace to com- 
plete the modern soldier's education for war. 

The object of these manceuvres is to enable the troops 
to apply and practice in the field the theoretical instruc- 
tions and drills given in garrison, upon a scale commensu- 
rate with a state of war. In a more general sense, the 
object is to accustom officers and men, as nearly as may be, 

. to the exigencies and situations of war. 

To execute the manceuvres the corps must be put on a 
war footing, which implies— 

1st. The application of the laws and regulations for 

* Read at West Point, N. Y., March gth, 1882. The writer, in the preparation of 
this paper, is largely indebted for assistance to notes made by Lieutenant W. H. Bixby, 


Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, with whom he was associated, as a witness of the man- 


ceuvres. 
+ It is estimated that the German Army can be mobilized and concentrated on the 


French frontier in nine (g) days. 
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calling out a sufficient number of reserves, to fill up the 
ranks of the garrison companies. 

2d. The incorporating of these reserves with the garrison 
troops. 

3d. The preparation of supplies and transportation on 
the part of the staff. 

We recognize the importance of practice in the first, in 
considering how large a portion of the army actually rests 
in peaceful avocations until an emergency arises, and that 
only practiced machinery could ever collect the forces in the 
short time allowed : and of the second, in considering that 
a new spirit is infused in the army; that extra supplies of 
arms, clothing, etc., are needed for distribution, and that at 
once. 

It is self-evident that these things must be made to work 
smoothly, and practice alone can accomplish that end. 

In the manoeuvres of the gth corps, the General Com- 
manding entirely subordinated drills and other purely tactical 
exercises to the zmagery of a state of war. This supposition 
was adhered to from day to day, and under it all general 
orders were issued : indeed, the history of these manceuvres 
will represent a certain period, viz.: 12 days, of a well-di- 
rected campaign in the face of an enemy; wherein the 
troops participated in strategical movements combined with 
tactical exercises on the largest scale, over an extent of 
country presenting a great variety of natural obstacles ; and 
were taught to apply in the most varied situations their 
garrison drills and instructions. 

The staff especially had exercise in duties closely approx- 
imating those of actual warfare. 

Presaging these manceuvres as a portion of a well-con- 
sidered campaign, we can readily appreciate the advantages 
the General and his staff would derive from the necessarily 
close study of the military resources of a large section of 
their country under such favorable auspices. The same 
would be true to a great extent for the subordinate officers 
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and soldiers participating in the manceuvres. For the 
officers were aided in their personal observations by the 
excellent maps of the War Office, which even Lieutenants of 
companies carried on the march. These maps were on two 
scales—a single sheet on a scale of szeve0 or 1 inch—5y7y 
miles (nearly), covered the whole field, while for a study of 
detail, the field of manceuvre was represented upon 3 sheets 
on a scale of svtvs or 1 inch—1} miles (nearly), 

This attention to a most important detail is the more 
praiseworthy from the fact that all of these sheets were 
special ones struck off for the occasion, their boundaries 
differing from those of the regular edition of the War Office. 
And we may readily believe that that office is now, or 
shortly will be (for the new survey of France is still in 
progress) prepared to furnish upon short notice similar 
maps of every portion of France. 

The territorial region of the 9th army corps comprises 
the contiguous civil departments of AZazne et Lore, /ndre 
et Lore, Indre, Deux-Serves, and Vienne, situated to the 
southwest of Paris, in the west center of France. 

The company is the fighting unit of the army, and the 
battalion the tactical unit; for recruitment, however, this 
region is divided into 8 sub-divisions, where the Headquarters 
of the 8 infantry regiments belonging to the corps are estab- 
lished ; each regiment being composed of 4 battalions of 4 
companies each and 2 depot companies, besides the staff. 
Three of the battalions are held in readiness for immediate 
service and constitute the “troupes mobiles” of the regi- 
ment. 

Map No. 1, represents the field of manceuvre—a belt 
of country some 20 miles wide by 65 in length, ex- 
tending in a northeasterly direction from Poitiers to the 
river Cher, in the neighborhood of Tours. Since its con- 
fines are principally within the department of /ndre et 
Loire, it will be sufficient, for illustration, to present certain 
statistics in regard to that department alone. 
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In 1879 it embraced 2,360 square miles of territory, with 
326,205 inhabitants, or about 138 to the square mile; its 
routes of communication consisted of 4 railroads, 6 national 
and 38 departmental roads, 24 wagon roads, 2,634 wood 
roads or trails, 4 navigable rivers and 1 canal, which formed 
a total of some 5,500 miles of roadway. 

Ample means of communication certainly, and the higher 
grades of road at least, excellent. 

The map shows the important drains, and the principal 
routes and towns, of the theatre of manceuvres. 

The country, although well watered, tends to a plateau 
formation, and much of it is gently undulating plain or flat ; 
the larger streams flow through narrow valleys with precip- 
itous or rocky borders connecting them with the plateau 
above. From Poitiers to La Chapelle Blanche, however, 
the country with which we are immediately concerned is 
the most broken of the whole region, and some of the 
smaller streams may be selected, with cultivated valleys, 
rising in graceful curves to well defined ridges on either 
side; but in general, even with the smallest streams, their 
beds or surroundings are so marshy or their banks so ab- 
rupt, that passage for troops and trains is confined to 
established crossings, or extemporized bridges. 

The inhabitants live exclusively in towns or hamlets and 
cultivate only in their vicinity, owing to which a compara- 
tively large portion of the land appears uncultivated ; in 
the absence of cultivation, thick growths or forests of young 
trees almost universally cover the ground. At the time of 
the manceuvres all of the summer crops had been harvested, 
but the grape vines which formed a common feature of the 
landscape remained standing, and were sometimes de- 
molished by the troops in marching, especially in forming 
lines of battle. But for all damage inflicted by the troops, 
recompense was made the citizen upon presentation of an 
authenticated claim to the mixed commission of officers and 
civilians which accompanied or followed the march of the 
corps, for this purpose. 
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Six foreign countries were represented by officers who 
accompanied the manceuvres, as follows : 
AUSTRIA. SWEDEN. 
1 Brigadier General. 1 Colonel of Infantry. 
1 Colonel of Cavalry, and 1 Captain, and 
1 Major (the Mil. Attaché at Paris). 1 Lieutenant. 
GREAT BRITAIN. SPAIN. 
1 Military Attaché at Paris. 1 Major (Mil. At. at Paris). 
GERMANY. UnitTep STATEs. 
1 Col. (Mil. Attaché at Paris),and 2 Lieutenants. 
1 Captain. 

We were mounted upon good serviceable horses from 
the cuirassiers, with English riding saddles, and lodged at 
night in the hotels or at private houses of the towns in 
which the troops were cantoned, in common with the 
French officers. The group of foreign officers was con- 
stantly accompanied by a Captain, who had been detailed 
for the duty. Asarule we did not accompany the Com- 
manding General, but were allowed almost complete liberty 
for observation, generally, however, remaining together. 

When Lieutenant Bixby and myself arrived at Poitiers, 
on the 12th of September, we found the following troops 
assembled for the manceuvres, with Genera! de Galliffet, 
who has recently been transferred to the 12th corps, in 


command. 

24 Battalions of infantry of the line [organized in 8 regiments of 3 bat- 
talions each, 4 brigades of 2 regiments each, and 2 divisions (the 
17th and 18th) of 2 brigades each]. 

8 Divisionary batteries [4 pertaining to each division]. 

8 Batteries of corps artillery [6 mounted and 2 of horse artillery]. 

8 Squadrons of cavalry [4 of dragoons and 4 of chasseurs]. 

And the following independent commands (troupes non endivisioneé) 
viz: 

1 Battalion of chasseurs 4 pied. 

2 Battalions of marines equipped for field service. 

1 Company of engineers and 

t Ponton train of 16 boats. 

Except the marines, these all formed part of the organi- 


zation of the oth army corps. 
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Instead of the war complement of 250 men, the companies 
contained an average of 175 men in ranks, and the battal- 
ions, therefore, 700 men. The batteries also were below 
the war footing, having a total of 8 carriages instead of 15, 
with 4 guns instead of 6, which made the effective force 
present comprise about 19,000 infantry and 600 cavalry 
with 64 guns. 

In addition to the preceding a certain number of gen- 
darmes accompanied the march in their capacity as “ police 
officers” amongst the troops and with the supply trains. 
A detachment of the Treasury and Post service was also 
attached. 

The subsistence and transport service was under the 
supervision of officers of the /nxtendance. The first was 
assured by drawing from public stores; by contract and by 
purchase; or, failing these, by requisitions levied on the 
inhabitants through the Mayors of the Communes; and 
the second by regimental or other troop convoys, and in 
case of deficiency by hiring or by requisition as above. 

The reserves (belonging to classes enrolled in 1871 and 
1873) had been fourteen days called out before the troops 
took the field. 

The total number of troops present was nearly 23,000 men. 
During the progress of the manceuvres the 8 squadrons 
of cavalry were divided into two groups of 6 and 2 squad- 
rons respectively. The first and larger of these groups 
with which one or both batteries of horse artillery frequently 
co-operated, constituted the scouting force, and was suf- 
ficiently powerful to act upon the offensive when necessary. 

The duties of the second were purely defensive, its réle 
being to assure the security of the corps. 


The Aypothetical case upon which the conduct of the manceuvres was to 
be based, was announced to the command before any movements began. 
It may be stated as follows : 


“France has been invaded by a foreign army on her eastern border ; the enemy’s 
“forces have traversed the country and a part have advanced to the south of the Loire. 
“‘ Having met with reserves this force is retreating to recross the Loire and regain its base 
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“of operations. It has thrown out a division of infantry as a rear guard which is to 
“ maintain itself at some two days’ march from the main body. The gth corps which by 
“‘a day's march forms the advance guard of a French Army advancing from the south, 
“first finds itself opposed to the enemy’s rear-guard in the vicinity of Poitiers.” 


We see that the gth corps, being composed of 2 divisions of infantry 
with artillery and cavalry in proportion, is more than double the strength 
of its supposed opponent. 

General de Galliffet had framed his hypothesis and general plan of 
campaign (with the object of destroying or cutting off this hypothetical 
rear-guard before it could rejoin its main body) after a careful prelimi- 
nary study of the field. 

The orders for each day, however far they may have been matured in 
his own mind, were left to be issued as the manceuvres progressed, in order 
that everything should be left, as far as possible, to be developed by cir- 
cumstances. This lent a great additional interest to the operations, and 
assimilated them to a state of war. Those present knew beforehand just 
as much of the situation as they would have known in actual warfare, and 
no more, and therefore awaited the daily orders with interest. 

These orders were issued either in writing, on the day preceding their 
application, or as occasion demanded, verbally on the field. Each order 
was preceded by asuccinct statement of the enemy’s movements as learned 
from scouts, and this knowledge was carefully imparted throughout the 
corps, to Captains of companies and batteries and Chiefs of Squadrons. 

When for facility of cantonment or other cause it became necessary to 
deviate from a strictly war order a supplement was annexed to the regular 
order for the day. 

Departing from what appears to be the usual custom in the Autumn 
Manceuvres, that of dividing the forces into two bodies of nearly equal 
strength and pitting the one against the other, General de Galliffet man- 
ceuvered his corps as a unit. When, however, a position was to be attacked, 
a regiment accompanied by a battery of artillery was temporarily detached 
to occupy the position and represent the enemy. 

As to the instructions under which such detached force acted, in the 
various engagements, I cannot state definitely. 

For the time being this force was entirely detached from the corps, 
and the commander of it was no doubt left in a great measure to his 
own resources and discretion. 

Reasoning from the orders issued by General de Galliffet to the 
Chiefs of Divisions, etc., acting under his immediate orders, we may infer 
that the commandant of this detached force had only such general orders 
as would point out to him the position to be occupied, with an outline of 
the direction from which he was to expect an attack, the probable time 
at which the attack would be made, and orders at what point to concen- 
trate his forces, when compelled to retire before the attack of the supe- 
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rior forces of the gth corps (for this latter force was invariably over- 
whelmingly superior). 

This would leave to the commandant of the detached force ample 
scope to study the particular features of his defensive position, to post 
his forces to the best advantage, and generally to regulate all details 
respecting his defense. 

The military situation on the afternoon of the 12th was as follows : 

According to advices received from the cavalry the enemy had halted 
at Chatellerault, with the apparent intention of making a stand there. 

The cavalry brigade (scouting force) of the 9th corps, comprising 
6 squadrons with one battery of horse artillery, is distributed along the 
Vienne River at Vouneuil and Bonneuil-Matours. 

The two squadrons of security at Jaulnay and Clain. 

The main body of the corps concentrated at Poitiers with a line of 
advance posts between Migné and Montamisé. 

On the 13th, in obedience to orders issued on the preceding day, the 
corps advanced toward Chatellerault. 

The cavalry brigade moved forward as far as St. Sauveur. 

One of the squadrons of security replaced it at Vouneuil with orders 
to maintain communication between the cavalry and main body. The 
other squadron moved forward to Naintre on the left wing of the corps. 

The main body moved out of Poitiers in three columns. 

ist. A light marching column (called the flank column) composed of 
a brigade of infantry, one-half company of engineers, and 2 batteries of 
artillery, moved through Montamisé to St. Cyr and Dissais. 

2d. The main column composed of 3 brigades of infantry and the 
corps artillery took the main road along the Clain. 

3d. The marines and bridge train formed the column of the right, 
and starting later in the day, marched to Bonneuil- Matours. 

When halted for the night the advance of the main body occupied 
the line Marigney-Beaumont, St. Cyr, Bonneuil-Matours. The two squad- 
rons of security formed a line about three miles in advance of this 
(Naintre-Vouneuil) ; and the cavalry brigade was to the east of Chatel- 
lerault in contact with the enemy! 

In reviewing the events of this day, I may first remark that great 
importance was attached to putting the different bodies of troops in 
motion at a specified time, so as to form a moving column at a given point. 
The order for ¢hés day gave minute instructions in this particular. 

The exit from the City of Poitiers for the main column was through 
a single passage (road) under the railway: several streets converged to 
this passage, which was designated as the /mitial Point for the column. 
In the various parts of the city, the regiments formed from their canton- 
ments at their regimental or battalion rendezvous points, and timed 
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their movements, so as to reach the initial point at the time designated for 
each. Upon arriving there, the march was continued without check, and 
the regiment became a part of the column. And so on with each 
organization, that was to form in the column; the only requisite being 
that it should arrive at the énétial point precisely at the time desig- 
nated, in which case it would even have its proper interval in the 
column. 

The Initial Point for a column is chosen with reference to conve- 
nience of access from the cantonments of the organizations that are to 
compose the column ; ¢¢ és the point at which the formation of the moving 
column is completed. 

There was no confusion at the railway passage, each separate portion 
of the column passed out of the city in its proper place and at the time 
designated, in the order for the day. 

The advance guard of this column (the main), composed of 4 battal- 
ions of infantry, one-quarter company of engineers, staff of brigade 
and 2 batteries of artillery, occupied a distance of 3,320 yards, then fol- 
lowed an interval of 3,280 yards to the head of the main, which was com- 
posed of one-quarter company of engineers, 2 batteries and 1 battalion 
of infantry, occupying gto yards; then another interval of 5,245 yards to 
the main body, which in itself occupied a distance of 10,318 yards. In 
all, this column composed of about 11,200 men, with ammunition cais- 
sons for the infantry, pack animals, carrying utensils and ambulances, 
besides z5 batteries of 8 carriages each, occupied (including its advance 
guard) a distance of about 13 miles. This included the a//owance for 
“allongement”; which is one-third for infantry and one-quarter for 
artillery. 

The infantry marched in column of fours, the companies divided 
into 4 sections of from 40 to 45 men each. Overcoats were worn, with 
the flaps turned back to facilitate marching, and the coat or jacket was 
carried on the knapsack. The knapsacks were of two kinds, one cov- 
ered with goat skin, and another with canvas, covered with a black im- 
pervious mixture ; the weight being supported by straps passing over 
either shoulder and held togetheracross the chest. Blankets were in a 
short roll on top of the sack, or a long roll embracing three sides of it; 
every fourth man also carried a can of preserved meat on the top of 
his sack. On the interior the sack has a small compartment at the top 
(the frame is of wood) where extra cartridges and hard tack are carried ; 
the lower compartment of the knapsack contains the clothing, etc. The 
remaining acoutrements were, 2 haversacks, a belt and 2 cartridge boxes, 
and a cantine and cup. The only individual mess kit carried was 1 
spoon and 1 deep tin plate or dish. The rest of the mess kit being the 
common property of a squad, was divided amongst the 8 or 1o privates 
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composing a squad. Each man was allowed 60 blank cartridges for the 
period of the manceuvres.* 

The men of each company carried 8 picks and 32 spades as intrench- 
ing tools; and 4 pickaxes, 3 axes, and 1 saw as destructive tools; all of 
these were carried either fastened to the knapsack or suspended in cases 
from the belt, apparently at the discretion of the soldier. The distribu- 
tion of tools gives to each sguad 2 spades and 1 destructive tool or pick. 
One regiment (styled in full fighting rig) had a pack mule behind each 
company, carrying 12 additional picks and 18 long-handled shovels. 

From the best estimates I could obtain and from inquiry of the 
soldiers themselves I concluded that each soldier was carrying, with his 
gun from 35 to 40 pounds each, this in addition to the clothes on his 


person. (The total weight carried by a French soldier in actual warfare 


is about 66 pounds.) 

The wagon trains were special for the service, being short of the war 
allowance. 

One ammunition caisson for each battalion, and two to three wagons 
or two-wheeled carts (model now obsolete) carrying provisions and 
baggage, besides the cantine, followed each regiment. 

The ambulances followed in rear of the brigades. 

Two days’ rations were carried in the trains and one day’s ration by 
the men. 

The general supply train is independent of these and moves under the 
direction of the /ntendant of the corps, who is Chief of Subsistence and 
Transport. These trains frequently follow routes other than those 
of the troops. In all cases it is the duty of the Intendant to inform him- 
self of the marches of the troops so that his trains will not intersect any 
column, to cause interference. 

The drivers of the wagons are enlisted as soldiers, are uniformed and 
carry their arms in the wagons, and drive from the box. 

The batteries of artillery in the column contained 4 pieces, 2 caissons, 
1 forge or battery wagon, and 1 forage wagon. 

In the mounted batteries the cannoniers marched in front of their 
batteries; their blankets were rolled and carried diagonally across the 
body from the right shoulder. ‘hey were armed with musquetons, 
model 1874, and carried one haversack; their knapsacks were carried 
upon the caissons strapped in a vertical position on the boxes. 

The drivers, trumpeters, artificers and non-commissioned officers 
were armed with sabre and revolver. The revolver was carried in a 
holster that hung loosely at the right rear, and was attached by a butt- 
ting to a light strap passing over the left shoulder. 


“When fully armed and equipped he carries 3 packages of ball cartridges in each ot 
his boxes and 7 in his knapsack, each package contains 6 cartridges, making 76 in all. 
Reserve ammunition is carried in the caissons. 
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Guns of mounted batteries were 3.543 inch calibre and of horse 
batteries 3.15 calibre. 

The different bodies of troops marched on this day from 8 to 13 
miles, all arrived at their cantonments early in the afternoon, except the 
marines, who did not march until noon, with 13 miles to make. 

Hourly halts of ten minutes each were made. In column the average 
rate of march per hour was about 274 miles for the fifty minutes of travel. 
The prescribed length of step for the French soldier is about 29 inches 
and the rate 115 steps per minute according to the infantry instruction of 
1875—but instructions issued in 1877 fix it at go. 

Upon arrival at their place of cantonment the men were assigned dy 
squads, to the houses, stables, shops or sheds to be occupied during their 
stay in the place, and the company rendezvous points for assembly 
pointed out to them. Their bedding consisted of one narrow single 
blanket, and, as far as I could discover, no tents were used, even in the 
bivouacs (although I have since read a statement to the effect that a 
form of small tent was on trial in these manceuvres). 

The word cantonment is used to designate a collection of habitations 
(other than permanent barracks), occupied by troops. 

The arrangements for distributing the men were made in advance of 
their arrival by a special staff of officers, by whom the available houses, 
etc., were sought out, and the number of men or horses to be quartered 
in each chalked on the doors. 

In concluding the topics suggested by this day's experience, I will 
note the care exercised to maintain communications between the flank 
column and the main column, which were dependent: not only was their 
time of arrival at certain points carefully fixed, but in addition the com- 
mander of the flank column was called upon to communicate by courier 
to the main, his progress, at cross-roads, 

The movements on the 14th were based upon information received 
from the cavalry that the enemy was in force at Targé, and had left a 
small force to watch the forest of Chatellerault.* 

In the corps the day was occupied with movements preliminary to 
an attack of the position at Targé. 

The cavalry maintained its position, # contact with the enemy. 

The main body made a flank movement to cross the Vienne at Vou- 
neuil, where the Ponton Train, supported by the marines was ordered 
to construct a bridge. 

The 17th Division lacking the 125th regiment marched to the Vienne 


* The corps commander had selected Targé as the natural defensive point for the 
city, and so sends the 125th regiment and a battery to Chatellerault to represent the 
enemy, and be in position to receive the attack. The men of this force as on all similar 
occasions, wore white covers on their caps, as a distinguishing mark. 
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in two columns ; two regiments to Vouneuil, and one regiment to Bon- 
neuil-Matours. The first column having its left flank exposed to the ene- 
my threw out flank guards to protect it. One brigade of the division with 
2 batteries crossed the ponton bridge and advanced to Availles and Mon- 
thoiron. The marines replaced the 125th regiment in the division. 

The corps artillery followed this movement under escort of the bat- 
talion of chasseurs, and halted near the Chateau du Fou, on the summit 
of the ridge between the Clain and Vienne. 

The 18th Division crossed from the left to the right bank of the Clain, 
using the bridge at Dissais, and a foot bridge about 180 ft. in length, con- 
structed by the engineers at Moulin de Perriére from materials on the 
spot. The cantonments of this division occupied in part the place of the 
17th Division of the night before: one brigade went into bivouac, with 
blankets only for shelter. 

A single battalion of the 18th Division was left at Beaumont to form 
with the squadron at Naintre a force sufficient to resist any anticipated 
attack from the enemy in that quarter. 

The site selected for the ponton bridge was at a boat ferry, where 
roadways to the water’s edge were already prepared. This enabled the 
wagons carrying boats to drive quite to the water and discharge fwo at a 
time, one above, and the other below the bridge site. The chess, etc., 
were unloaded upon the bank above but within easy access, The train 
came to the ground at 8 a. M., and the bridge (about 345 feet long) was 
ready for crossing at 9:25. The current flowed about one mile per hour ; 
the average depth of water was 3 to 4 feet. 

The fact was recognized in the corps, that in principle, a hazardous 
movement was undertaken in this flank march in the face of an enemy. 
Each of the two rivers to be crossed demanded the construction of 
bridges, in addition to those already existing, and both the crossings were 
within a few hours’ mavch of the enemy’s position, 

If he had been disposed to leave it and make an attack the conse- 
quences could have been serious ; but it was upon the supposition that he 
would not do so, that the movement was made; it was considered that he 
had lately met with a repulse and was demoralized. Moreover the nature 
of the land favored the movement, which was for the most part conducted 
behind intervening wooded hills. 

As being concise and to the point, and as an example of the orders 
issued, I will give a literal translation of the order for the rsth. 

ORDER FOR THE I5TH DAY OF SEPTEMBER. 

(See Map No. 2). “From reports of reconnoissances, the enemy has occu- 
“pied the heights to the southeast of Chatellerault, and everything leads to the suppo- 
“sition that he is prepared to make certain resistance. 

“To-morrow, September 15, the General commanding the 17th Division will hold 
“his division, assembled, south of the heights of Senille, 9:30 a. M. 
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“The General commanding the 18th Division will move his division on Availles 
“ passing the Vienne at Vouneuil. He will leave 1 brigade at the south of Availles, 
‘* which will remain at the disposition of the General commanding the Corps d’ Armée: 
**and will as soon as possibie move his artillery to La Tourdoiré (at about 14 kilometers 
** to the northwest of Availles) so that it may be in position for combat at Io A.M., at 
** the latest. 

‘*The corps artillery, escorted by the battalion of chasseurs, will take position near 
“point 52, at about I,o00 metres to the south of Cenou, 

“* The attack of the heights of Targé will be opened by the corps artillery, and the 
** artillery of the 18th Division, and by that of the 17th Division as soon as it is in position, 

** The fire will be commenced at 10 A.M. by the artillery of the 18th Division. 

‘*The cavalry brigade will assist the operations, according to circumstances, while 
** menancing the enemy’s left. 

‘*The battalion of advance posts which is at Beaumont, and the squadron from 
‘*Naintre, will advance along the road from Poitiers towards Chatellerault. 

“ The regimental trains of the 17th Division will halt upon reaching Senille ; those 
“of the 18th Division will cross the Vienne at Vouneuil, and take the road toward 
**Chatellerault; they will halt when the head of the train reaches the Chabonne road; 
“ those of the corps artillery and battalion of chausseuts will remain in their cantonments, 
** Those of General Headquarters will stop north of the hamlet of Tricherie (road from 
** Poitiers to Chatellerault). 

“The commander of the corps will remain during the combat at La Tourdoiré; he 
“ will arrive at that place at Io A.M. 

“ Post Scriptum. 

“ Whatever may be the dispositions for attack ordered by the commandant of the 
‘* corps, they should be executed without precipitation and with great method, of course 
“ taking into account the diversities of the ground. 

“ The combat will cease at the signal of three shots fired in rapid succession from the 
“heights of Targé. 

At Headquarters, Jaulnay, September rth, 1880. 


(Signed) Generali Commanding the gth Army Corps. 
GALLIFFET. 


The corps artillery did not cross the Vienne. 

Its position near Cenou seems to have been selected partly for the 
reason that the facilities for crossing that river were insufficient for both 
artillery and infantry, and partly because of its present security in case of 
repulse ; for the enemy could not advance to attack its position without 
exposing his flank to the attack of the infantry which had crossed at 
Vouneuil. 

As placed, ‘the guns had a range of 2} miles to Targé, but it was an 
enfilade fire and crossed with that of the divisionary artillery. 

Firing was promptly commenced by the batteries of the 18th Division 
at 10 A.M. from La Tourdoiré; a range of 1} miles ; the corps artillery at 
once followed suit. The batteries remained in the same positions through- 


out the day. 
The enemy had selected a double line of defense ; the first upon the 
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table-like heights of Targé, and the second about a mile to the rear upon 
the brow of the hills between Targé and Chatellerault. 

The first line extended from the chateau at the point of the hill, 
about 14 miles along its southeastern crest to near the Pleumartin road, 
leading into Chatellerault, and over which the retreat was to be con- 
ducted in case of reverses ; the reserves were posted behind the hill in 
rear of the left centre. 

Rifle pits were established in the open valley to the front; a series 
of these near the mill Mazeray commanded the bridge there, and also 
covered the right of the line. Squads of about 15 men occupied each of 
the trenches, which, although not continuous, were constructed in lines, 
within supporting distance of each other. Advantage was taken of 
hedges or other cover for the construction of trenches in their rear. 

In cross section the trenches were 1o to 12 inches deep by 30 wide ; 
the earth was thrown to the front to form an embankment, the rear 
slope of which was some 12 inches in front of the ditch. The men rested 
their elbows upon this tread and guns upon the embankment, and so 
obtained good cover for their whole body and legs. 

A bundle of twigs laid upon the bridge indicated that it had been 
destroyed ; elsewhere, the stream some 8 feet wide, with a mill race run- 
ning parallel to it, was impassable ; but the bridge would not be difficult 
to renew. 

The second line was also entrenched. 

At 9:15 A. M. the advance of the 18th Division was discovered near 
Availles; the artillery at Targé opened fire upon them and soon after- 
wards upon the 17th Division and its batteries appearing in the direction 
of Senille. 

Infantry skirmishers, on the slope in front of the artillery, and in the 
valley, commenced firing at ranges of about 3,000 yards. 

On the part of the attacking force, a half hour’s cannonade, from 
guns in position, preceded the attack. 

At this hour (ro$ a. Mm.) the batteries of the 17th Division got in posi- 
tion and opened fire, under cover of which that division deployed in line 
of battle, in order from left to right, the 68th regiment, goth, 114th and 
marines. 

The 114th regiment advanced along the Pleumartin road with the 
marines to their right, this threw the line much further to the right than 
had been intended ; it was, moreover, much too extended. As under- 

stood the extreme right should have been near the road, but actually one- 
quarter of the line was to the right of it. After forming line of battle the 
division executed a partial wheel to the left, and as it extended much 
beyond the enemy’s line more than overlapped his left and flank. 
The 18th Division had advanced to Availles, one brigade remaining 
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in reserve as ordered, the other advanced in column of fours along the 
road to the bridge at the mill and massed within the woods on the slope 
under and in front of its batteries, which continued firing. 

It was intended that this brigade should cross the stream and prolong 
the line of batile from the left of the 17th Division. A line of skirmish- 
ers was deployed along the stream, against the rifle pits opposite, under 
cover of which the bridge was repaired and the brigade commenced 
crossing, by the left of the skirmish line. However, before any of its 
troops had deployed beyond the stream, the signal “cease combat” was 
heard and the movement ended. Even had the brigade deployed after 
crossing the stream, it would, owing to the fact that the 17th Division 
was too far to the right, have been compelled to make a flank movement 
of about 1} miles, under fire of the enemy’s guns, in order to join with 
the 17th Division. 

General de Galliffet was at Targé when the signal was sounded, at 
which time, 12:30 P. M., the enemy was supposed to be pressed in front by 
the brigade of the 18th Division and outflanked by the 17th Division. 

The enemy did retreat from his first line, before the advance of the 
17th Division, and then abandoned his position before the city, retiring 
northward along the Vienne. 

The cavalry brigade was despatched to Ormes to cut off his retreat 
if possible. It halted for the night at Port de Pile on the Creuse, con- 
fronted by the enemy. 

The corps was disposed for the night about Chatellerault, with one 
brigade advanced about the suburbs in the direction of the enemy. 

One squadron of security was posted 34 miles from the city on the 
northeastern road, and the other 2} miles out on the northwestern road. 

The bridge at Vouneuil was taken up at 12:30 p. M. and the equipage 
moved to Leigné les Bois. 

On the part of a rear-guard so inferior in numbers to its opponents, 
the delaying of its pursuers for two days, may be regarded as a success 
in fact; and such seems to have been the strategical idea of the stand at 
Targé. 

As regards instruction for the troops, it was pleasing to observe that 
the mistakes there made, in forming line of battle, were profitable in 
preventing their recurrence. 

Supposing the enemy to be now in retreat along the main route north- 
ward to Tours, where he would have to cross the Loire, General de Gal- 
liffet has since announced that his object thereafter was, “ #o longer to 
attempt to follow the enemy directly, but by marching to the northeast, mean- 
while gaining upon him by rapidity of movement, cross the Loire at Amboise, 
and whilst the enemy was crossing at Tours, cut his line of communication 
north of the Loire.” 
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By this the gth corps derived all the advantages incident to crossing 
the rivers and streams at higher points than on the direct route, and 
also at points where bridges, etc., would not be found destroyed by the 
enemy, and at the same time obtained good and direct routes of travel, 
and greater freedom of movement, away from the route contiguous to 
the Vienne. 

The City of Chatellerault containing 18,000 inhabitants had from 
12,000 to 15,000 troops cantoned in it on the night of the 15th. Every 
arrangement for this had been made in advance by the staff, and the 
assignment of troops upon their arrival was made with very little confu- 
sion. It was, however, observed that some awkward crowding arose in 
the narrow streets from detachments of disbanded regiments meeting 
fresh arrivals, and some of the troops had to stand under arms an appa- 
rently unnecessary length of time awaiting assignment to quarters. 
This last was observed in other places, and appears to be an objection 
inseparable from the system, where a large number of men are to be 
quartered in a relatively limited space. 

The War Office had prescribed that the troops should have two days’ 
rest during the period of manoeuvre. General de Galliffet departed from 
the custom of giving repose at fixed intervals by resting portions of the 
corps on different days, as opportunity permitted, and without interrupt- 
ing his continuous plan of campaign. 

So on the 16th of September, the 17th Division, company of engineers 
and corps artillery were allowed to rest at Chatellerault. The remainder 
of the troops was actively employed in inaugurating the change of direc- 
tion toward Amboise. 

The 18th Division and battalion of chasseurs formed a column that 
marched by the flank to the Creuse and crossed it at Lésigny. Since 
danger was to be apprehended of an incursion of the enemy’s cavalry 
with horse artillery to prevent this crossing, an advance of a battalion 
of infantry with a half battery of artillery was posted on the heights above 
Barrou. 

This position was about one mile from the bridge at Lésigny, and was 
selected with a view to repelling the enemy’s horse artillery before it could 
arrive within effective range of the bridge. 

To further guard this flank movement, the marines, with two of the 
corps batteries, were ordered to take a strong defensive position about the 
Chaieau Mousseau, within the angle formed by the junction of the Viénne 
and Creuse, and facing the crossing of the Creuse at Port de Pile. 

The cavalry brigade was ordered to cross the Creuse at Port de Pile 
and maintain contact with the enemy. 

One squadron of security was sent to Dangé ; the other kept the front 
of the marching column, and advanced to Grand Pressigny. 
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The bridge train was ordered to construct a crossing for infantry at 
Lésigny, near by the suspension bridge there; it being considered that 
the dilapidated condition of the suspension bridge rendered it unsafe for 
the passage of infantry. 

A heavy rain prevailed during a good part of the day but the troops 
marched well through it: the 66th regiment made the distance from 
Chatellerault to Lésigny—11}$ miles—in four hours, the road bed remained 
good under the rain but of course became slippery. 

Three regiments crossed the river before the ponton bridge was con- 
structed, and used the suspension bridge ; great care was exercised in do- 
ingso. Each company column was halted upon arriving at the bridge; 
the men ordered to advance by twos, separate on the bridge, and each 
file take the foot-walk on his side: the distances were increased to sev- 
eral paces, and the cadence broken. The head of the company halted at 
a suitable distance beyond the bridge and its column was reformed. 

The ponton bridge was not finished until the middle of the afternoon; 
it did not differ in any essential particular from that at Vouneuil, except 
that the approaches were not so good, and the current being swifter more 
anchors were used to stay the bridge. The Creuse at that place is about 
75 yards wide—with about three feet average depth. 

On the 17th, the cavalry brigade, 2 contact with the enemy since the 
day before, has advised the corps commander, that the enemy has halted 
at St. Maure in force. 

The movements for the day are: 

The forces from Barrou advance along the Creuse to La Haye Des- 
cartes, and to Grand Pressigny. 

The squadron from Grand Pressigny follows the movements of this 
force—guarding its right flank—and halts at Paulmy. 

The squadron from Dangé scouts the whole country north of Chatel- 
lerault, between the Vienne and Creuse. 

The defensive position at Chateau Mousseau is retained by the ma- 
rines, and the ponton bridge is left in position, while the 17th Division 
and other troops, left at Chatellerault the day before, move to Barrou. 

An examination of the position of the marines at Chateau Mousseau 
on this day, showed their artillery (guns of 3.543 in. calibre) posted 
on the summit west of the Chateau, about two miles distant from 
Port de Pile, facing the bridge at that point and the line of the Creuse 
above and below it. The guns were supported by infantry in the 
woods adjoining, and behind stone walls, under the front of the 
batteries. A line of intrenchments was constructed on an open slope, 
a couple of hundred yards in front, and occupied by the left of an in- 
fantry line, of which the center and right, circling around the hill occu- 
pied the villages for shelter and defense. An advance line extended from 
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the Vienne, through the railway station at Colombiers, and around the 
foot of the slope to the Creuse. 

This position fairly intercepted a return of the enemy against the 
flank of the corps, which was exposed in marching from Chatellerault to 
the Creuse. 

On the 18th of September the cavalry brigade slowly retired before 
the enemy, who was supposed to have received reinforcements at St. 
Maure, and was advancing toward the southeast. At noon the cavalry 
was at Sepmes, and by evening had fallen back upon the line Civray- 
Bournan-La Chapelle, in which position it covered the front of the gth 
corps. 

The corps commander, consequent upon the offensive character of the 
enemy's movements, concentrated his forces about La Haye Descartes, 
and gave the 18th Division already there a day of rest. 

The 66th regiment of the line, one battery, and one-half company of 
engineers were neutralized and sent from La Haye Descartes to Bournan 
and La Chapelle, to represent the enemy upon the two following days. 

The marines took the place of this regiment in the 18th Division. 
The corps artillery was cantoned at Abilly. 

The squadron at Paulmy remained in place; and the squadron from 
Dangé moved to the Chateau Mousseau. 

The 17th Division was cantoned at Grand Pressigny and Abilly. 

The concentration of the troops on this day, and despatch of the 66th 
regiment on to Bournan, was done in preparation for the conflict about 
Ligueil on the two following days. 

The hypothesis of the General Commanding had proceeded in a most 
reasonable manner. It will be remarked that as early as the afternoon 
of the 16th the cavalry had reported the enemy as halting in force about 
St. Maure; on the 17th these advices assumed that the enemy was con- 
centrating his forces there, and had probably been reinforced. This 
clearly indicated an intention to again attempt a resistance to the advance 
of the gth corps In the meantime (on the 17th) the corps had made a 
flank march to the Creuse, of which the enemy must have taken cognizance, 
and it would be expected that he would attempt to thwart this new line 
of march, 

From a study of the country the General had selected the vicinity of 
Ligueil, on the route the corps was now pursuing, as a most admirable 
position for defense and one that would naturally be selected by an 
enemy in actual warfare. So preparatory to finding an enemy there he 
concentrates his troops on the 18th. On the same day the cavalry force 
retires before a superior force of the enemy supposed to be advancing 
from St. Maure toward the Ligueil position. 

To complete the figure the 66th regiment is sent, as already noted, 
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and the evening of the 18th of September finds it in position, representing 
the enemy. 

(See Map No. 3). On the following day the corps moved to 
attack this position. The order inaugurating the movement stated 
that the enemy’s forces were advancing from St. Maure toward the 
southeast. 

The cavalry brigade at Bournan-La Chapelle, was directed, if attacked 
by superior forces, to fall back as slowly as possible upon the heads of 
the infantry columns. 

One squadron of security was directed to Civray and the other to 
Chateau d'Allet, at the left of the proposed line of battle. 

The infantry and artillery of the corps were formed in three columns 
of march, 

For the first, the 17th Division joined its forces from Grand Pressigny 
and Abilly, and marched through Neuilly-le-Brignon on Cussay. The head 
of the main of this column was ordered to pass Neuilly at 9 a.m. 

For the second, the corps artillery marched northward from Abilly 
through Thuraie, to join the main road from La Haye to Ligueil; at the 
junction of the roads this column was completed by the addition of the 
battalion of chasseurs 4 pied and one-half company of engineers that had 
moved out of La Haye by the main road. This column was also directed 
upon Cussay, and “the head of the main” ordered to pass the junction 
of the above roads at g A.M. 

The third column was formed by the 18th Division; it took the road 
indicated on the left (which was described as passing to the north of the 
hamlet of Ortanne and thence by Roche d’Aichailles to Cussay): “The 
head of the main” of this column was ordered to pass the junction of the 
above road with that from La Haye to Civray at 9 a.M.; and instructions 
were given that it would receive new orders upon arrival at La Chaume. 

The bridge equipage, marching at the head of the regimental trains of 
the 17th Division, was directed to halt and await orders at La Thibaudiére. 

The trains of the second column were likewise ordered to halt at La 
Petite Cigogne; and those of the 18th Division at Menil. 

On the morning of this day (the 19th) the group of foreign officers 
accompanied the General and staff, at the head of the 18th Division. 
Upon arriving at Menil, a halt was made, to await reports from the 
cavalry. Before g A.M. the commanding officer of that brigade pre- 
sented himself, coming with his staff from the direction of La Chaume; 
he reported the position of the enemy. 

Then advancing to the plain beyond Menil, and under cover of woods 
the Chief of the Corps gave verbally the following orders. 

“The Chateau d’Epigny will mark the center of the line of battle. 

“The corps artillery will deploy near the road from La Haye to 
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“Ligueil, about, and to the right of point 108. (This number indicates 
“height in métres,” above sea level.) 

“The 17th divisionary artillery will prolong this line to the right. 

“ The 17th Division and battalion of chasseurs will support the artillery, 
“and form the right wing, with the chasseurs nearest the center. 

“The artillery of the 18th Division will deploy near the Chateau d’ 
“Epigny on the left, supported by the 18th Division which will constitute 
“the left wing.” 

“The cavalry with 2 batteries of horse artillery will take post to the 
“right of Ligueil, on an extension of the line to the right, so as to have 
“an enfilade and cross fire upon the position of the enemy.” 

Subsequently advancing to the Chateau, where a comprehensive view 
of the field, including the two opposing lines, was attained, the chief gave 
further orders in detail. 

THE POSITION. 

(See Maps Nos. 3 and 4). An open slope descends along the front of 
the line of the Chateau to the Esure, 600 to 800 yards distant. 

Beyond the stream a similar but somewhat steeper slope rises to a 
line of heights, crowned by Chillois, La Jasniére and other small villages, 
surrounded by vineyards and fruit trees. The hostile lines were posted 
on this slope and ridge. The Esure, a quiet stream with abrupt banks 
several feet in height, a width of from 8 to 12 feet, and a depth of 12 to 
18 inches, flows through a somewhat marshy meadow, and was fordable 
by infantry, but not by artillery or cavalry. 

Behind the Chillois ridge lay another valiey and stream (the Ligoire), 
very similar to the first, except that the slope beyond it rises to a plateau 
country, interspersed with woods and villages, and having good country 
roads and ready means of communication. 

These afforded the enemy two parallel lines of defence, and the loss 
of the first would apparently only compel him to retire upon a stronger 
position in the second. The second had in fact been occupied as the 
main line, and only a strong advance line was found upon the first. The 
dispositions for its defence consisted of a line of intrenchments on the 
terrace near the stream, another half way up the slope (about the road) 
with the reserves behind the crest or in the orchards. Guns represent- 
ing two batteries held positions supporting the lines. 

THE ENGAGEMENT. 

The appearance of the large party of officers at the Chateau drew 
some shots from these batteries; but the artillery of the gth corps did not 
get in position until about two hours later. Fire was then opened (at 
11:30 A.M.) from both wings, at a range of 14 miles to the crest of the 
hills opposite. ° Immediately afterwards the left wing advanced: the 
marines next the Chateau, with the 32d regiment on their left, formed 
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the brigade deployed in line of battle ; the two remaining regiments of 
the division formed the brigade in reserve. As the troops advanced past 
the batteries, these latter only slackened fire until the former were below 
their line of fire. 

A rapid scattering fire was commenced by the “ firing line ” when it 
had arrived within 1,300 yards of the hostile line; then the right of the 
wing halted (continuing to fire) to allow a partial wheel to the right to be 
made by the two regiments forming that wing ; the open smooth ground 
permitted an excellent wheel. Whilst this was taking place, a battalion of 
marines was advanced in column of fours, from the right of their line, 
and directly from the Chateau (center of the line of battle). Quietly 
crossing (fording) the stream without change of formation, the column 
was quickly deployed beyond it, and charged the advance rifle pits, pre- 
sumably with a view to clearing the way for the line to pass the stream. 
This movement appeared premature, the battalion advanced across the 
stream to fully one-half mile beyond support ; but the enemy partly re- 
tired before the attack, and the battalion lay down to await the further 
advance of the main line. After making about one-fourth of a wheel the 
left wing advanced across the stream, which the men did not hesitate to 
ford. In this oblique direction the wing was still sufficiently extended to 
overlap the right of the enemy. 

On the right of the Chateau one of the brigades was also held in re- 
serve ; the other advanced in time to preserve a continuity of line with 
the left wing. The wheeling of the left wing kept the prolongation of its 
line within the normal position of the troops of the right, so that the 
advance of the latter was delayed until the wheel ceased. 

The brigade of the right did not deploy until after crossing the stream. 
One regiment crossed in column immediately at the right of the left wing, 
upon a bridge constructed by the engineers from material on the spot 
(felled trees). A battalion was first sent over and deployed to cover the 
crossing. The cavalry brigade took station near Hilmeaux, to the right 
of the line. 

The duration of the conflict was of course only a question of the time 
required for the line of the gth corps to reach the crest of the Chillois 
heights. The enemy retreated beyond the Ligoire, but maintained, at 
the close, possession of some intrenchments on the reverse slope, between 
Chillois and the Ligoire. The operations of this day showed a marked 
improvement over those at Targé. 

The 18th Division bivouacked in position about La Jasniére and les 
Reaux. One brigade of the 17th Division was cantoned at Chillois and 
Cergay, and the other, with the corps artillery, in Ligueil. The cavalry 
brigade with its two batteries of horse artillery cantoned for the night at 
Mouzay and Ciran. 
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Immediately after the cessation of the movement the Commanding 
General, in the presence of his staff and general officers, criticized the 
operations of the day, and discussed the movements; eliciting from 
division and other commanders the reasons for dispositions made by them 
in furtherance of his general orders. At this time also, verbal orders were 
given for the following day. 

Considering the new position of the enemy as too strong to be attacked 
in front, an entire change of front was determined upon, from the Chil- 
lois heights to those of Roche des Gennes; where a new line would face 
nearly perpendicularly the hostile left wing, and whence an advance and 
attack, besides possessing all the advantages of such a relative position, 
would also strike the line of retreat of the enemy, and force him to the 
west, and from the line of advance of the 9th corps towards Amboise (its 
objective point on the Loire). 

The key to the position—Roche des Gennes—was to be attained in 
the early morning, under cover of darkness; this done, the line could 
be readily established upon the position, by extending to the right. 

Such troops as could not be moved under cover of the night would 
still be admirably protected from the view of the enemy, in the flank 
march required, by taking advantage of the reverse of the Chillois heights, 
where, moreover, there was a good road leading to the rear of Roche des 
Gennes. An attempt to deceive the enemy would be made in the morn- 
ing by retaining a strong show of force at Chillois ; for the success of 
such a movement would depend in great measure upon its concealment 
from the enemy, until the new line was gained. 

In the present instance just the same precautions were taken, as though 
the hostile forces were really a dreaded and powerful enemy ; the favor- 
able ground was taken advantage of, and the troops were put in motion 
before daybreak. 

The cavalry brigade with its two batteries occupied Prieuré before 
day on the 2oth. 

(See Map No. 4). The 18th Division, which had constituted 
the left wing on the day before, was withdrawn first from La Jasniére. 
The column of march was formed as follows: a regiment of infantry at 
the head, followed directly by the divisionary artillery, had by 5 a.M., 
advanced on the road to Roche des Gennes, so that the rear of the artil- 
lery was beyond the forks of the road to Ligueil ( a point almost within 
the town limits): the corps artillery then marching out of Ligueil took its 
place next in the column; which was finally completed by the three 
remaining regiments of the 18th Division. 

The march was made in silence, along the road on the reverse of the 
Chillois-Cergay heights, to the rear of the Versailles wood, and thence 
through les Davailles to Roche des Gennes. Ascending the slope in rear 
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of this position, the artillery executed a “front into battery" along the 
crest between Roche des Gennes and Prieuré, the corps artillery on the 
right of that of the 18th Division. 

This was accomplished by 7:30 A.m., the line of guns (ro batteries) was 
about 1ooo yards in extent and was supported by the 18th Division, dis- 
posed by regiment, in its rear; a line of skirmishers was advanced down 
the slope in front. 

The infantry brigade from Ligueil was withdrawn next at 6:45 a.m, 
and directed to march to the rear of the position and form on the right of 
the 18th Division, so as to prolong the line of battle. 

Lastly the brigade of the 17th Division at Chillois and Cergay was 
withdrawn, as soon as the road was clear of the brigade from Ligueil; its 
march was also directed to the rear of the position, so as to further pro- 
long the line of battle to the right. 

The only firing heard from this direction during the movement, came 
from the batteries of horse artillery, with the cavalry, shortly after they 
went into position at Prieuré. 

Meanwhile the 4 batteries of the 17th Division, supported by the 
chasseurs & pied alone (after the withdrawal of the division), had from 
early morning maintained a rapid fire from Chillois. A strong skirmish 
line was advanced to the Ligoire, as though the attack was to be continued 
from that quarter. The 16 guns of the artillery were zntrenched in one 
battery.* 

These troops had orders to retire if too hard pressed by the enemy. 

Shortly after noon they joined the reserves at Roche des Gennes, 
having been called in, when the general advance was made from that 
position. 

The two squadrons of security, from Civray and Chateau d’Allet, 
replaced them at Chillois. 

The enemy in the early morning had artillery posted on both sides of 
the main road from Ligueil to La Chapelle, near-by points 120 and 125; 
his infantry line, something over 2 miles in length, extended along the 
slope in front of the artillery, with centre a little west of the road. 

By 9:30 A.M., a new line facing southeast, instead of scuth as before, 
had been formed to the left of this against the position at Roche des 
Gennes. 

The artillery remained at point 125 which now became the right of the 
line; while that at point 120 was moved to point 129, in the left rear of 
the new line; whence it opened fire at 10:25 A.M. Thusa change of front 


* The directions for making these intrenchments are: make the parapet about 32 
inches high ; take the earth for this purpose from 2 side trenches (intended to shelter the 
cannoniers), 39 inches deep, 39 inches wide and 10 feet long. A!low about 20 feet space 
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and hasty establishment of a new line was accomplished in about three 
hours. 

The woodlands hid these movements from the gth corps, but mounted 
patrols from that body, sent across the Ligoire, reported the progress of 
the change to officers in command at Roche des Gennes. 

When the cavalry brigade of the gth corps had been relieved at Pri- 
euré by the 18th Division, the former drew off to the right flank and 
awaited, a little north of Vou, the proper time to outflank the left of the 
enemy. This came about noon when his line was retreating before the 
attack of the infantry and artillery of the corps. 

Preceded by something over an hour of cannonading from the artillery’ 
line at Roche des Gennes Prieuré, the general attack was made, about 
11:30 A. M., by the troops of the 18th Division. This division came last 
upon the field. ‘It marched to the rear and right of the 18th and crossed 
the Ligoire, principally by the bridge at Vou ; then facing its columns, by 
a left oblique, deployed its four regiments in line of battle facing nearly 
due west. The goth regiment formed the right of the line. The line in 
advancing faced toward La Chapelle; its advance was consequently 
along the prolongation of the hostile line of the morning, and naturally the 
force opposed to it could be but a hasty formation. 

The advance of this division across the Ligoire, signaled two other im- 
portant movements. 

1st. The cavalry brigade was then sent to take the enemy in rear of 
his left flank, and threaten his line of retreat toward Manthelan; the 
brigade in this movement skirted the woods to the left of the enemy, and 
in proper time gained the rear of his line. 

2d. The corps artillery was withdrawn from Roche des Gennes and 
sent to the front; it advanced at a gallop through Vou, and took position 
near Jes Boutandiéres, a half mile in front of the infantry advance, and 
immediately opened a heavy fire, which was continued until the line 
passed its position. 

The three regiments on the left of the line kept in good shape, but 
crowded each other somewhat. The behavior of the men, when the 
charge was sounded (by bugle), showed good spirit and a proper apprecia- 
tion of the movement. 

There seemed to be difficulty about maintaining the proper direction for 
each regiment, and the goth regiment, on the right, was decidedly behind 
the line of the others. 

This seemed due to two causes: 1st. That the regiments of the left 
faced too much to the left. 2d. That their movement was too hasty for 
the goth, which was on the outer flank. 

As it was conducted the attack came first upon the center of the enemy 
and compelled a retreat of his whole line, so the advantage to be obtained 
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by forcing his left flank first, which would also have interfered with his 
line of retreat, was to a great extent lost. 

The disposition ordered for the 18th Division was to advance one 
brigade, with the divisionary artillery from Roche des Gennes, in the di- 
rection of La Chapelle Blanche and against the front of the enemy, 
whilst the remaining brigade, with the chasseurs and artillery withdrawn 
from Chillois, would constitute the corps reserves, 

The two regiments forming the attacking brigade moved to the right 
and crossed the Ligoire near Vou, so they came in rear of the 17th Divis- 
ion in line.* 

At about 1:45 Pp. M. the goth regiment, driving the left of the enemy 
before it, approached point 129; his artillery was withdrawn from that 
point in time to prevent its capture. 

In retiring before the goth regiment the infantry maintained two dis- 
tinct lines, one halting and firing from the best attainable shelter—ditches, 
clumps of trees, etc..—and kneeling when in the open, whilst the second 
retired an hundred yards or more to a new line of defense, which done, the 
first retired through the intervals of the second, and so on. 

When this retreat reached point 129, the Chief of the Corps was pres- 
ent and caused the order “cease combat” to be sounded. 

At night the 17th Division and corps artillery cantoned about La 
Chapelle and Manthelan, and the 18th Division about Vou. The two 
squadrons of security remained at Chillois. The cavalry brigade advanced 
to the Indre, between Chambourg and Reignac. 

The enemy was supposed to have hurriedly withdrawn across the 
Indre in the direction of Tours, via St. Branch and Montbazon. 

Orders for the 21st of September, directed the cavalry brigade to 
cross the Indre as rapidly as possible, approach the enemy and watch his 
movements between the Indre and Cher; the 2 squadrons to St. Branch; 
the 18th Division, corps artillery and battalion of chasseurs to move to 
the Indre and cross it; and the 17th Division to occupy a defensive posi- 
tion behind the Echaudon, as a guard for the flank movement of the rest 
of the corps towards the Indre. 

This war order was modified to lessen the fatigue to the troops; the 
18th Division, and ponton train marched to Chanceaux and Dolus, and 
Chambourg and Azay on the Indre; whilst the 17th Division, corps artil- 
lery and chasseurs rested in their cantonments. 

By night the cavalry brigade had reached Bléré, on the Cher. 


*It is believed that the plan of the General Commanding contemplated that this 
‘brigade should move directly to the front of its position, against the enemy, as soon as 
the movement of the 17th Division, etc., was sufficiently progressed ; and such would 
probably have been done in actual warfare, for, to quote from an article of his (General 
de Galliffet) in the Moniteur de! Armée: “ At 2 P. M. the enemy was pressed in front 
** by the 18th Division and completely outflanked by the 17th Division.” 
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The mounted officers of the 17th Division took part in Cadre exercises, 
upon the field that would have been occupied by that division under the 
war order. 

These exercises consisted in selecting a /ine for defense ; marking out 
on the field the postions for artillery and infantry ; arranging (theoreti- 
cally) the strength of the first line and of the reserves; and dividing the 
line into proper parts to be occupied by the various bodies of troops that 
would compose it. 

The line as selected faced the main road from Manthelan to Reignac, 
opposite St. Bauld on the Echaudon. It occupied the brow of a low hill, 
and fully commanded the intermediate open slope and level ground some 
two miles across, to the stream. The left rested upon a sluggish, miry 
branch of the Echaudon; the right was entirely open, but the elevation 
gave full command of its approaches. 

After selecting the field, the corps commander explained the military 
principles involved, and then passed along the site, designating in a general 
way the plan of defense. 

Following this, under direction of the division commander, subordi- 
nate officers were dispatched at a gallop to mark various divisions of the 
line; more than one was recalled to the commander, to do his work over 
again, as his selection of points or estimation of distance proved unsatis- 
factory in the first instance. 

On the 22d the cavalry brigade was moved northward from Bléré to 
Amboise, to gain possession of the passage of the Loire at that place, and 
it is said practiced some “ fighting on foot,”’ about the entrance to the town 
of Amboise. This is the single example of this method of fighting noted 
during the manceuvres. 

The two squadrons were posted at Corméry on the Indre; a part of 
the 17th Division marched to Tauxigny, whilst the remainder went to 
Courgay and Reignac, and the corps artillery with the chasseurs 4 pied 
to Azay-sur-Indre. 

The troops of the 18th Division, who had marched to the Indre on 
the previous day, rested in their cantonments. 

During the day two ponton bridges were established across the Indre, 
one at Reignac and another at Azay, to facilitate the passage of the troops. 
The day’s movement concentrated the corps about the line of the Indre. 
The cavalry held Bitré, the crossing of the Cher, and Amboise, the crossing 
of the Loire, and had now cleared the way for the march of the corps to 
Amboise, which had been the strategic point of the march since the 15th 
instant, when the supposed enemy was dislodged from Chatellerault. 

Orders for the 23d of September announced that, by reports received 
from the cavalry, the main body of the enemy had retired to the north 
side of the Loire but had left forces between the Indre and Cher, which 
would menace the left flank of the corps in its march to Bléré. 
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The cavalry brigade was ordered to advance from Amboise to Mon- 
naie, to threaten the line of retreat of the enemy. 

The main column, composed of the 18th Division, corps artillery, 
battalion of chasseurs, and sub-division of ponton train at Azay, had 
orders to concentrate at Chédigny to march thence directly to Bléré; 
the rear-guard to wait until the bridge was taken up, and the train had 
taken its place in column; the trains to march at the Aead of the column. 

The 17th Division crossing the Indre at Corméry, Courgay and by the 
ponton bridge at Reignac followed the route Truyes-Athée, to the north- 
east of which, three positions were selected by the division commander, 
which were occupied by forces deemed sufficient to flank-guard the march 
of the corps, against the forces left by the enemy, between the Indre and 
Cher. 

As soon as the troops had crossed at Reignac, the ponton bridge was 
taken up and the sub-division moved via Cigogné to join the main column 
marching to Bléré, 

The commander of the 17th Division timed his operations by the 
arrival of the head of the main column at Chédigny. 

The first of the flank-guards, said to consist of a battery of artillery 
and one company of infantry, was posted near La Mitronnerie some three 
miles out from the Indre. 

The second, a company of infantry, intrenched itself near the Tour of 
Brandon, in an open some half mile wide, with woods on either flank. 

The third, consisting of a battery of artillery and one company of 
infantry, occupied high ground near Tudois. m 

The main body of the division halted near its route in rear of the 
interval between the second and third flank-guards. 

The advance-guard of the division moved on without halting to the 
bridge at St. Martin le Beau, where the division was to cross the Cher. 

Later in the day, when the march of the main column was sufficiently 
progressed, this division and the flank guards were withdrawn by orders 
from the corps commander. 

This brought the corps to the Cher, within two hours’ march of the 
Loire, the crossing of which at Amboise was already in its possession. 
Once across the Loire the corps would be upon the flank of its enemy, seeking 
a northeasterly route from Tours. 

The order for the following day announced : “ That if it were a case 
“of war, the corps-flank guarded on its left, in the region between the 
“Cher and Loire, would continue to march through the forest of Amboise, 
“to bear upon the line of ‘retreat of the enemy.’” But the period allotted 
to the manceuvres, being nearly terminated, this day (the 24th) was passed 
in concentrating the troops about Tours in preparation for the concluding 
review. 
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The Aypothesis was therefore interrupted on the evening of the 23d, 
when General de Galliffet had demonstrated the object of his campaign. 
THE REVIEW. 

The troops presented a fine appearance at the review, which took 
place on the 25th of September, in the meadows of the Cher, a few miles 
above Tours. 

About 22,000 men were present in the ranks. 

The infantry formed the first line, and was drawn up in “line by 
“battalions” with company front, each battalion being in “close column 
“by company.” 

The artillery and cavalry formed the second line, the cavalry in rear 
of the infantry left, and the artillery extending from the rear of the infan- 
try center to the right. 

The infantry formed a compact line somewhat over a mile in length. 
The reviewing officer passed along the front at a gallop and returned at 
the same pace between the lines. 

To march in review the lines broke from the left to march to the 
right. The reviewing officers’ post was in front of the right of the line, 
and some 200 yards from the marching flank of the column in movement. 

The order in column was “column by regiment,” and corresponded 
to the order in line, which was “line by battalions in mass,” both forma- 
tions are numbered 2 in the tactics. (“School of Brigade,” French.) 

The 4 batteries with each division were divided into 5 sections, of 
which the first four were each composed of 4 pieces in line, with their 2 
caissons formed in rear rank. The fifth section contained the forges and 
battery wagons. 

So also in the corps artillery, which passed after the infantry organi- 
zations, each of the 6 mounted batteries formed a section of its 4 guns 
and 2 caissons, and all the forges, etc., together constituted a seventh 
section. 

The cavalry which passed at a trot first took an interval of 500 paces. 

The two batteries of horse artillery followed the cavalry at a trot and 
brought up the rear of the column. 

As soon as the review was finished, preparations were begun for the 
return of the regular troops to their garrisons, and of the reserves to their 
homes ; such of the reserves as could reach their place of disbandment 
readily, were marched to their homes; other squads were sent by rail, in 
charge of a special detail of regulars. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The marching throughout was good, and at no time compared un- 
favorably with that done on the first day when the men were fresh. 

Two days of rest were given them in the 11 days between the 13th 
and 23d of September (inclusive), and during the remaining nine days 
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the main columns traversed a distance of 1oo miles, nearly, besides 
engaging in two pitched battles, one of which endured two days. In one 
division, at least, two nights were spent in bivouac, without other shelter 
than a single narrow blanket per man, and some straw for bedding; on 
one of these nights a hard rain prevailed, which showed very perceptibly 
the next day, in the tired and dirty appearance of the men. 

Good order was always preserved and the men kept well in ranks. The 
cheerful disposition and interest in the exercises exhibited by all grades, 
was plainly traceable to the confidence felt in the Chief, who was direct 
and prompt in the performance of a duty and equally quick to correct a 
fault in his subordinates ; he succeeded, in a great measure, in communi- 
cating to the corps his own deep interest in what was in progress. Then, 
too, the French are at this time deeply interested in military matters as a 
nation, and an unusual spirit prevails amongst all grades of the army to 
perfect the military strength of the Republic. 

General de Galliffet and his staff had studied the country sufficiently 
to be well acquainted with it ; the movements were all well defined and 
understandingly conducted, whilst the corps was made acquainted with the 
daily situation in a way to derive constant instruction. 

In addition to the benefit derived from the exercises, in all that per- 
tained to daily and continuous marching as if in actual service, cantoning, 
subsistence and the like—the marked improvement brought about in 
Sorming and advancing in line of battle, showed how much the exercises 
in that respect were needed and appreciated. 

ORDER OF BATTLE. 

The order of battle exhibited was interesting but simple. I use the 
word in the singular, for although engagements took place on three dif- 
ferent fields, the same order was practically used in each. 

At Targé on the r5th, it was the right wing of the corps which exe- 
cuted a partial wheel to the left and advanced obliquely against the 
enemy’s line, overlapping his left wing. At Chateau d’Epigny on the rgth, 
a similar movement was undertaken by the left wing of the corps. On 
the 2oth again at Roche des Gennes it was the right wing, only in this 
latter case the regiments did not deploy until after they had changed to 
the oblique direction in column. In each of these cases the réle of the 
stationary wing was to advance directly to the front against the enemy, 
when the wheeling wing had reached a definite position or had forced the 
hostile line. 

The difficulty of this movement was shown by its partial failure on two 
out of the three occasions. 

At Targé the wheeling wing became too extended, and at Roche des 
Gennes, on the contrary, its line was crowded. Only on the rgth at 
Chateau d’Epigny, where the wheel was made in the open, and where the 
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whole extent of the wing was visible, did the movement appear to be a 
complete success. 

The difficulty at Roche des Gennes arose in a wooded country, from 
the regiments advancing on somewhat converging lines: nor was this all, 
for the three regiments next the pivot advanced too rapidly for the one 
on the outer flank, so that there was a huge break in the line. 

The corps reserves were uniformly held in rear of the refused wing. 

ORDER OF COMBAT OF A DIVISION. 

The three types are shown in the figures. 

They are based upon the supposition that the division will act with 
four battalions on its front, and that their combined extension will be 
about 1,300 yards, in which case after the firing line has been reinforced 
to a maximum of about one man per yard, the supports and reserves will 
constitute an additional depth of some seven files to a yard of front. 

Type No. 1, (Fig. 1) where each brigade forms a line, is adapted 
to the case where a division is advancing in a single column ; the lead- 
ing brigade is deployed, and the other preserves its place in rear, as 
reserve. 

Type No. 2, Fig. 2) is adapted to the case where a division is 
advancing in two parallel columns by brigade ; the leading regiments in 
each brigade are deployed, and the two remaining ones form in the 2d 
line, in reserve. 

Type No. 3, (Fig. 3) is the most compact, and permits the 
readiest reinforcement of the firing line to the amount of the whole 
strength of the division. It is especially applicable to an exposed wing, 
or one changing front on the field of battle. In this formation the 
division is practically massed in one line. 

The line of combat, which is similar in the three types, consists of 
together one-quarter of the battalion. 
3d. The supports, one-quarter of the battalion. 
4th. The reserves, one-half of the battalion. 

In addition some 30 selected, men called “ éclaireurs,” are sent for- 

ward from each company to locate the hostile position. 

Theoretically, the order of combat is formed at about 1,100 yards 
from the hostile infantry line, or 2,150 from artillery.* 

In advancing, the lines are successively reinforced from the rear and 
close up, until, at 325 yards the reinforcements and supports have both 
been absorbed in the firing line, to the extent of having one man per 
yard on that line. Continuing the advance the remainder of the sup- 
ports join the line, together with one company of the reserves, preserv- 


*3,400 yards has been lately suggested, by a French authority, as the proper dis- 
tance to form, either against infantry or artillery. 
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- ing, however, their compact order, so that three companies of the battal- 
ion are in the line with one company immediately in reserve, and this is 
joined to the line if necessary, meantime the regimental reserves have 
also closed up to supporting distance. At 60 yards bayonets are fixed 
and the charge sounded. Rapid firing is not commenced until the line 
has arrived within 400 yards of the enemy. 

With reference to the three types given however, the formation of a 
division is rarely symmetrical. It is held to be an object for its chief to 
échelon the bodies of troops, in the several lines of the order, as much 
as possible, even to extend the rear lines to right or left if practicable, so 
as not to present successive columns in the same line of fire, and he is 
also to take advantage of shelter, to accomplish their safety, and to de- 
ceive the enemy as to his force. Neither need these respective types be 
adopted by a division as a whole, for one wing may be formed in one 
order, and the other wing in a different one. 

Two instances were observed in which the position of the cavalry 
seemed to influence the adoption of the “order of combat,” at Chateau 
d’Epigny on the rgth, when the /e/¢ wing made the turning movement, the 
cavalry was off on the right of the corps. In this case the turning wing 
was formed in two distinct lines (Type No. 1), the brigade forming the 
2d line in reserve, remained a half mile or more to the rear. 

On the following day at Roche des Gennes, when the turning wing 
had the cavalry as a support on its outer flank, Type No. 3 was adopted, 
with a// the forces of the turning wing massed to the support of the first line. 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE ARTILLERY. 

At Targé, for special reasons already given, the corps artillery was 
not included in the formation of the line of battle; but then it was 
itself strongly refused, and placed behind a stream 100 yards wide and 
4 feet deep. At Chateau d’Epigny it was posted with the refused wing; 
and at Roche des Gennes its normal position was also with that wing, 
and until it took position at a gallop in front of the oblique wing, while 
the latter was forming. The four batteries belonging to each division 
remained with their division and took the best position possible upon 
their respective wings. In the last phase of the engagement at Roche 
des Gennes, the 4 divisionary batteries were not considered strong 
enough to support the formation of the oblique or turning wing, and 
produce the effect desired, so the corps artillery was sent forward ; be- 
sides, the batteries of that division (the 17th) had been left to defend 
Chillois, and had scarcely rejoined their division at the time. 

The corps artillery was always fought “en masse,” that is to say under 
the direction of a single chief, by whom its fire could be directed in concert 
upon the successive points desired. At Chateau d’Epigny and Roche des 
Gennes the four divisionary batteries of the refused wing were joined to 
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the corps artillery, increasing it to 10 batteries, and correspondingly in- 
creasing its theoretical strength as a mass of artillery, supposing that the 
divisionary batteries passed under the orders of the Chief of Artillery for 
the time, as I have no doubt they were. 

A heavy artillery fire of at least a half hour’s duration opened each 
engagement, and the firing was continued in concert with the infantry 
advance, whenever consistent with the safety of their own troops. The 
proportion of guns to troops was one to about 350 men. 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE CAVALRY. 

The two groupes into which the cavalry was divided were intended 
to be entirely independent of each other. 

The two squadrons of security maintain a complete formation of their 
own : except that they are charged with keeping up communication with 
the scouting force, they may not undertake, without special orders, any- 
thing outside of their special duty. Their formation consists of a line of 
éclaireurs, disposed as may be necessary to secure the corps against 
surprise, whether at the front or flanks, or both. This line of pickets is 
supported at a distance of 1 to 2 miles in rear by groupes of platoons, 
whilst the main body of the squadron marches ordinarily at a like dis- 
tance in rear of the circle of platoons (a fan-shaped formation). At 
night they form a line of outposts in advance of those of the infantry, 
except that in a wooded or difficult country they may be brought within 
the infantry posts. Although restricted to a certain duty the chief ot 
this force is allowed every latitude to meet the exigencies of a service 
that requires constant watchfulness and is always changing. 

The idea of the larger groupe (herein designated cavalry brigade) 
makes it almost independent of the direct control of the Chief of Corps, 
although it is of course always subject to his orders. It has patrols of 
from 2 to 8 men each, covering a large front, and supported by platoons 
at proper intervals : one patrol, averaging 6 men, is supposed to cover a 
front of about 2 miles, these are constantly on scouting service and nor- 
mally a couple of days in advance of the main scouting force. 

In the present case the scouting force consisted of 6 squadrons in all, 
and supposing the line of patrols with its supports to be composed of 2 
squadrons, then the chief of the force, assured of information of the 
enemy through his line of scouts, had with him 4 squadrons, and gener- 
ally one or two batteries of horse artillery, with full liberty of action to 
use them against the enemy as opportunity permitted. 

Reconnoissance parties are also sent under charge of officers upon 
expeditions requiring a special service. 

Upon the approach of a general engagement the cavalry having 
retired before the enemy, or having thoroughly reconnoitred his position, 
covers the front of the army corps, during the concentrations for the 
engagement, and then withdraws toward the flank. 
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In no case was it posted in rear of the infantry line during an engage- 
ment, such a position being considered detrimental to its subsequent em- 
ployment either in case of success or defeat. It might have been. called 
upon to fill a gap in the lines, but no occasion arrived for it to do so. 


PROVISIONING THE TROOPS. 


Each soldier's ration consisted of 
of Fresh Bread. 


( 750 grammes 26.5 ozs. 
or Joo of Biscuit Bread. 
or 550 " 19.4 “ \ of Hard Bread. 
250 § 882“ of Fresh Beef. 
or { 200 4 741 § of Canned Beef. 
21 grammes § 4.61 pounds per 100 rations 2 of Sugar. 


And in lieu of one-third of the value of the ration of sugar and cof- 
fee if turned in, the regulations prescribed the issue of the following, at 
dates to be fixed by the corps commander. 

30 grammes 6.613 pounds per Too rations of Rice, proportion, 3 days out of 5. 
“ tor Beans, 2 days out of 5. 
and of Salt. 

Besides which a ration of wine was to be issued by order of the corps 
commander, but not oftener than once in five days; and a ration of 
brandy at the rate of five quarts per one hundred rations (a little less than 
a wineglassful per man) to troops in bivouac, and for each day of bivouac. 

The hard bread, canned meat, rice, beans and salt constitute what are 
called “ vivres du sac,” of which the men constantly carried one day's 
supply. By order of the corps commander these were to be consumed 
only in case of deficiency in the daily issues. It is stated that the men 
carried the rations of this class issued them at Poitiers, throughout the 
manceuvres, the supplies furnished by the subsistence officers being in . 
every case prompt and sufficient. However, the troops were only re- 
quired to subsist two days upon this ration, during the exercises, being 
entitled, for the rest of the time to rations of fresh bread and fresh beef. 

The bread was furnished from bakeries established at convenient 
points of supply, railway transportation being used in connection with the 
army supply wagons (regimental trains). Bread was also in part furnished 
from a train of ten bakery wagons (fours roudants) which moved with the 
troops. 

These wagons have an iron body, mounted upon a running gear of the 
dimensions of an ordinary four-horse wagon ; in each body are two ovens, 
one above the other, opening at the rear, and extending forward nearly 
the length of the wagon body. These two ovens are independent of each 
other, and are arched and lined with bricks in the ordinary way. They 
are heated by wood fires, and after the ashes are withdrawn the bread is i 
placed in pans to bake. 
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Each wagon weighs about 6,600 pounds, is drawn by four horses, and 
requires eight men to serve it. 

The capacity of one is said to be from 800 to 1,000 rations or about 
1,500 pounds per day. Two other wagons accompany each bakery 
wagon, one to carry utensils, etc., and the other to transport the squad. 

Thirty of these wagons constitute a full complement for an army corps, 
which, with the two adjuncts would make a train of go wagons to supply 
from 25,000 to 30,000 men, exclusive of the wagons necessary to trans- 
port the flour. In the present case the flour was shipped by rail to 
the points at which the moveable bakery was to work, since the local sup- 
plies could not be depended upon for purchases. 

It is claimed that these ovens will bake en route. A writer in the 
Spectateur says of this: “ The bread would indeed be baked, but the horses 
“would certainly be baked alsc.” He seems to have overlooked the con- — 
ductor, who drives from the box, and who would I think be worse off than 
the horses. 

However this may be, as far as could be learned the only use made of 
the ovens en” route, was to serve as a receptacle for wood, with which they 
were filled whenever a good opportunity presented along the road. 

The fresh beef was furnished by contractors and delivered at the can- 
tonments. 

For messing, the men of each company were divided into sixteen 
squads. The individual mess kit consisted by regulations of one cup, one 
spoon, and one tin dish, which latter although generally used for soup, 
served as plate also. The squad kit consisted of a couple of camp kettles 
(gamelles), with deep lids (marmites) ; the first were used for making soup 
and boiling, and the latter could be used for baking; a couple of canvas 
buckets, and a coffee mill, completed the articles of the kit, all of which 
were carried by men of the squad. 

The fresh beef was boiled in the soup. 

Upon arriving at the cantonment and as soon as the men were re- 
leased from ranks, small fires would be built near their quarters and the 
cooking of the soup commenced. ' Nearly every day, besides the beef, 
and a large quantity of bread broken in, the mess contained potatoes or 
other vegetables obtained from the inhabitants. The operation of soup 
making required about three hours. 

In fact soup, and meat cooked in the soup, with bread and coffee, 
seemed to constitute the recognized diet of the soldier. 

An order in force in the corps at this time required (or recommended) 
that the soup made in the afternoon be left unconsumed until morning, 
and then rewarmed and eaten without the meat; a portion of this latter 
eaten cold on the march with bread, to constitute the noonday meal, and 
the remainder with bread again and coffee, to constitute the last meal of 
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the day ; by which the men would not be compelled to wait three hours 
for something to eat, after arriving in camp. 

But it is probable that many of the men consumed at least a portion 
of their coffee in the morning, for the custom of taking coffee in the 
morning seemed universal in the country, except among the peasantry 
population, who have soup, probably because they can not afford to drink 
coffee. 

The fare offered the visiting officers at the provincial hotels, was in the 
early morning, a cup of black coffee with sweetened biscuits (an egg, 
however, would always be furnished on application); then came a bounti- 
ful breakfast at 11 a.m. and dinner at seven. 

The story was current in the corps that General de Galliffet and his 
immediate staff took nothing between the black coffee and bread at a very 
early hour of the morning, and the dinner in the evening. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE HISTORY OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN GERMANY AND FRANCE, 1870-71.* 
BY BVT. MAJOR-GENERAL GODFREY WEITZEL, U. S. A., 


Major Corps OF ENGINEERS. 


REVIEW OF THE WORKINGS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
BRANCHES OF THE GERMAN ARMY—(Continued.) 


THE SUPPLY OF SUBSISTENCE FOR THE ARMY. 


Tue officers whose duty it is to provide for the subsistence of an 
army have great demands made upon them at the beginning of a war. 
Strategical movements crowd large masses of troops in narrow spaces, 
and the railroads have all they can do to transport the troops and trains. 

The sections of country in which the German Army was concentrated 
as a general rule possessed large resources. Nevertheless it was not just 


to expect the regions of the Rhine to provide more than a supply for two 
days to all of the troops which assembled in them. On this occasion 
this was less admissible since there had been a poor crop, parts of which 
were still in the fields, and because the prevailing drought not only 
reduced the capacity of the mills but also limited the water transportation. 

The first general measures which were taken to provide for the sub- 
sistence of the troops have already been mentioned.+ But the practice 
in this respect with the different armies necessarily varied on account of 

e character of the country in which they were concentrated. 

The First Army in its advance through the comparatively poor region 
of the Eisel was supplied from the stores gathered at Coblenz and Co- 
logne. The supplies in Trier were temporarily withdrawn by orders from 
the Headquarters of the 8th corps in consequence of the danger of an 
attack from the enemy. But the civil authorities and inhabitants made a 
requisition for a wagon park, used it, and thus avoided serious embar- 
tassments, and they are entitled to thanks for their efficient assistance. 
Quite a respectable magazine had been again established by July oth. 


* Translated from the German Official Account. 

+ In addition to the measures which were thus enumerated, the purchase of three 
million pounds of preserved meats, biscuits, oats and baled hay were made upon the 
recommendation of Lieutenant-General von Stosch, General Intendant. These were 
to be delivered at Cologne. 
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After the railroad had been cleared the supplies were pushed forward to 
Fraulautern, and on August 8th the bakery trains began operations there, 

On July 22d the Headquarters of the Second Army had already issued 
an order to the troops under its command to provide themselves with a 
supply of subsistence for five days by the railroads which they used. 
On the 29th it commenced the purchase of subsistence not to exceed the 
allowance for six days, at any price, and permitted a change in the com- 
position of the various parts and the hard forage rations as far as it would 
diminish the difficulty of supply. Preserved supplies,* whose consump- 
tion here first reached a considerable amount in this army, obtained spe- 
cial importance. 

The experiments which had already been made had not afforded 
sufficient reasons for making a general change in the component parts of 
the ration, yet a preserve consisting of ground peas, fat and bacon had 
endured so great a test that an extensive factory for the delivery of this 
article of subsistence was established in Berlin by Mr. Englehard, 
Armée Intendant, immediately after the mobilization. This establish- 
ment began operations on August Sth, and in a few days delivered the 
first 100,000 pea sausagest which became so well known afterwards. 

A full supply of subsistence during the concentration of the troopst 
as well as a reserve were obtained by purchases in the Hanse cities and 
in Holland, which were transported by the Rhine steamers chartered for 
that purpose ; by encouraging bakeries not only with the trains but also 
with the troops, and eventually by bringing supplies to Bingen from the 
fortresses Cologne and Wesel. 

There were greater difficulties in the way of supplying the Third Army, 
since the supplies which were contracted for, could not arrive on account 
of delays of the railroad trains. Notwithstanding this, no real embarrass- 
ments resulted. The inhabitants furnished quarters far beyond previous 
expectations ; the South German Government turned over their supplies 
with the greatest liberality and the General-Etappen-Inspection, which 
arrived at Mannheim on July 26th, immediately went to work to establish 
a large army magazine at that place and to collect a park of 1000 wagons.§ 

The following magazines were at the disposal of the German troops 
within the regions of concentration : 


* Prince Frederick Charles addressed a communication to the War Ministry on this 
subject as early as July 16th. 

+ This relief was so generally recognized that the factory was compelled to supply 
the whole army for a long time. This institution eventually engaged in the manufac- 
ture of other preserved meats, and shipped altogether about 40,000,v00 rations to the 
marching army. 

¢ The line of supplies, in the beginning, was Bingen, Mainz, Worms, and after July 
2gth, Kreuznach, Alzey, Worms. 

$ 400 of these were given to the Guards for a permanent wagon park. 
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Those at Fraulautern and Trier for the First Army; those in 
Kreuznach, Alzey and Worms as well as the reserve magazines in Bingen 
and Mainz for the Second Army, and for the Third Army those magazines 
in the South German states which have already been mentioned, as well 
as the one which was in course of formation at Mannheim. During the 
advance of the First and Second Armies to the Moselle, the former was 
limited to the supplies which were sent forward from Saarlouis and which 
were devoted to establishing intermediate magazines in Boulay. A 
welcome relief was furnished by the supplies which were captured at 
Forbach* and other places; by requisition and by the energetic bread 
baking in which the troops themselves engaged. When the First Army, 
by virtue of an edict of August r2th, was permitted to give a reception to 
the Grand Headquarters while passing through Forbach, St. Avold and 
Faulquemont, it received assistance from the Second Army. A large 
quantity of provisions were subsequently turned over to it in order to 
establish a magazine at Courcelles sur Nied. 

The supplies for the Second Army were soon carried forward to the 
line Neunkirchen-Homburg in order to correspond with its rapid advance, 
and after August 4th, the Grand Headquarters permitted it to use three 
provision trains daily on the line Bingen-Neunkirchen. The Headquarters 
paid especial attention to the use of the trains, which were placed at its 
disposal in order to transport all of the supplies which still remained on 
the Rhine to the new line, and beyond. 

In this manner magazines and bakeries were established at Saarbriicken, 
Saargemund, and Saar-Union and subsequently at Forbach, St. Avold, 
Faulquemont, and in Remilly as early as August 13th. Large quantities 
of subsistence were collected in this region in order to provide fully for 
all embarrassments in crossing the Moselle. 

It was of course rarely possible to furnish subsistence to the troops 
engaged around Metz on the day of battle. The exception was a part of 
the First Army on August 14th. They were supplied, however, in the 
course of the next days. 

The Third Army had no difficulty in this respect previous to its first 
contact with the enemy. Its corps subsistence-trains were well closed up 
and were easily replenished at Sulz from the supplies which were forwarded 
on August 5th from Landau, Homburg, Mannheim and Wirzburg and on 
August 6th from Weissenburg. During the advance through the sparsely 
populated hilly regions, where the subsistence trains were compelled to 
remain behind, the subsistence wagons which had been assigned directly 
to the troops and the requisitions made over a large extent of the country 
were very useful. 


* After a supply for several days had been drawn at Forbach, considerable quantities 
Were transported to Saarlouis. 
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No want was felt in most of the corps. On the further advance 
towards the Marne the conditions became more favorable. The quarters 
furnished by the inhabitants of this wealthy region were fully utilized ; 
the magazine which was established at Saarlouis by the Second Army 
was at disposal, and at various points French supplies were captured. 
After the railroad was opened to Nancy on August 21st a magazine was 
established there and at Lunéville by the General-Etappen-Inspection of 
the Third Army. 

Pont a Mousson was at first designated for the chief Etappen station 
and magazine for the Army of the Maas. Its magazines were promptly 
filled from the supplies which were at Nancy and Remilly and those 
which arrived from home. The further transportation of subsistence to 
the troops was, however, very difficult, since the Second Army was com- 
pelled to use so many wagons for the transportation of its wounded, that 
it could not furnish its quota of subsistence trains. A regular and pro- 
gressive supply of subsistence for the 12th corps became possible, since 
its own trains arrived on August 24th. But the troops were nevertheless 
well fed to the end of the month by being quartered on the inhabitants, 
by means of requisitions and purchases in open market. The smaller 
magazines established in St. Mihiel and Commercy served to cover any 
deficiency. 

The change of direction, to the right, in the march of the Third Army 
and the Army of the Maas which began on August 26th, increased the 
difficulty in subsisting the troops in a high degree. The latter were 
crowded in so small a space that their subsistence trains and animals 
on the hoof could not follow them closely ; because it was rarely possible 
to bring up the trains and because neither requisitions nor purchases 
sufficed.* 

The troops in general were compelled during this period to depend 
upon their hard rations and to replenish them as much as possible by 
bringing up a few wagons occasionally. The French suppliest which 
were captured at various points, such as La Besace, Carignan, Donchery 
and Bazeilles, gave material relief. But the troops were nevertheless 
compelled to suffer many deprivations during that period. After Sep- 
tember 2d it was possible again to bring up the subsistence and wagon 
trains, but at the same time new and unexpected duties confronted the 


* The trains of the Third Army could not be notified in time of the change in the 
direction of the march. It was on this occasion that subsistence train No. 2 of the 11th 
corps was captured by the enemy on its march from Vitry le Frangais to Reims. 

On and after August 29th the troops beseiging Metz sent the Army of the Maas a 
train of too wagons daily from Etain. 

+ A wagon train with a week's supply for a corps fell into the hands of the Guards 


at Carignan on August 31st. 
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army administration by the care which it became necessary to take of 
the numerous prisoners of war. 

In the meantime bread baking was carried on vigorously at home in 
order to supply the wants of the army. It was impossible, however, at 
first to send subsistence trains to the army, and this supply, owing to the 
great heat of the weather, was in danger of spoiling. To remove this 
difficulty, hard bread was baked as much as possible. As soon as the 
railroads became available for the transportation of subsistence, supplies 
poured in. The Field Intendancy as well as the home officials vied 
with each other in forwarding subsistence stores to the army. Even 
merchants, who were not under contract, succeeded in bringing forward 
their stores. In this manner subsistence of all kinds soon accumulated 
in such enormous quantities that the railroads were unable to carry them 
all, and those detailed for the duty could not unload them upon arrival. 
The result was that the lines were soon clogged. Such an unprofitable 
state of affairs occurred several times during the war, and might have 
been a serious matter for the transportation of the general supplies of 
the army. But the army administration always succeeded in clearing the 
railroads* by the exercise of an inconsiderate energy, and with a few 
exceptions, the rich resources of the enemy’s country lightened the 
trouble in subsisting the troops. 

Immediate relief could only be obtained by unloading all standing 
trains as rapidly as possible, even if great quantities of subsistence were 
left without shelter and rapidly spoiled. The Intendant of the Second 
Army succeeded in forwarding large quantities from the overflowing 
depots which were mainly intended for Paris, to the troops investing 
Metz and there utilizing them. 

The latter had severe difficulties in consequence of the want of 
wagons which soon became felt. The wagon parks were so much 
reduced by details for railroad construction, by the transport of the 
wounded and by disease, that the First Army had only twenty teams left 
on October 17th out of the original two thousand. 

The scarcity of water at Metzt was constantly felt, but injurious 
results were prevented by the regular issue of wine which was found in 
large quantities; by the increase of the coffee ration and by issuing 
brandy and mulled wine to the pickets. On the whole the army of 
investment was sufficiently supplied with subsistence during the whole 


*On August 11th, the General Intendant of the Army prohibited sending any sub- 
sistence trains from Germany, unless they were distinctly asked for by him or the Gen- 
eral-Etappen-Inspectors. 

+ The so-called American or Abysinian artesian pumps, which had been procured 
in large numbers, accomplished as little here as generally throughout the rocky northern 
and central France. 
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seige, and was, in addition, enabled to assist the Army of the Maas and 
to feed the prisoners taken at Sedan and Metz, and even the inhabitants 
of the latter city. 

On the advance of the Third Army and Army of the Maas from 
Sedan to Paris the men were well fed by quartering them extensively on 
the inhabitants; by requisitions and in case of necessity, drawing on 
subsistence trains, The daily supply of bread obtained by foraging and 
from the army bakeries was so complete that the contracts for its delivery 
were annulled. All the troops had their hard rations and carried sub- 
sistence for several days in their wagons.* 

In order to maintain this favorable state of affairs as much as possi- 
ble, the Intendancy of the Third Army established chief magazines in 
Reims and Chalons sur Marne and operated the extensive French 
bakeries, which were found at Mourmelon with the trains of the 5th and 
6th corps. 

The rinderpest created unusually great difficulties in assuring the 
subsistence of the troops. The General Intendancy of the army adopted 
the most stringent measures to prevent the spread of the disease. All 
the reserve cattle which were on the road from Landau to Nancy were 
killed, the good meat salted and the bad meat buried. The amount of 
cattle drawn from the countries lying in the rear was so limited that asa 
general thing the supply could only be drawn from France, Belgium and 
the Netherlands. At times its importation was entirely prohibited. In 
spite of all this, some cases of this disease occurred now and then, so that 
it became extremely difficult to obtain the proper supply of meat, and to 
make the desirable alterations in the ration. 

A slaughter-house was established in Mainz for the especial purpose 
of canning meats. These and salt meats were forwarded to the troops, 
and mutton was issued as much as possible. Notwithstanding all this the 
deprivations which the troops suffered in respect to the meat ration were 
not entirely removed. 

In order to subsist the army investing Paris, large requisitions were 
ordered over a large extent of the country and executed by the cavalry 
divisions immediately on their arrival. It was intended to establish mag- 
azines at Versailles aad Corbeil for the Third Army, and at Chantilly for 
the Army of the Maas with the supplies thus obtained. 

The reserve supplies for the former could be brought only as far as Nogent 
l’Artaud by rail and for the latter to Chateau Thierry, so that the subsis- 
tence trains required nine or ten days for a round trip. The available 
teams were far from being sufficient, in spite of the utmost exertions, to 


* An order issued by the Supreme Cabinet, on September 12th, fixed the number of 
subsistence wagons for each battalion at two, and for every squadron, battery and train 
at one. 
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bring forward a full supply.* On September 25th the Grand-Etappen- 
Inspection of the Third Army was charged with assuring the delivery of 
the supplies for the whole investing army, with its wagon trains.t But 
they could not do it, because a number of its trains still remained on 
duty at magazines in the rear, and others were required to transport the 
siege artillery. The Army of the Maas had been more successful in 
their requisitions and were therefore enabled to establish a magazine with 
abundant supplies at Chantilly. ‘The requisitions for the Third Army 
did not yield as well, so that the regular ration could not be issued. 
Under these circumstances the Grand Headquarters ordered that requi- 
sitions should only be made when movements were made which extended 
over a large extent of country and in regions deserted by the inhabitants, 
or where no agreement could be reached with the latter. In all cases it 
was made the rule to purchase in open market. 

Especial stress was laid upon the activity of the troops themselves to 
cover the deficiency and to drain the rich reserve of the occupied regions 
of the country equally. The harvest which was ordered throughout the 
whole occupied territory yielded such large quantities of potatoes and 
vegetables that several of the corps were abundantly supplied with them 
until the end of winter. By the end of October the regular demand, so 
far as it was not brought up by rail or directly delivered into the maga- 
zines by contractors, had been successfully secured by running threshing 
machines, mills and bakeries; by encouraging bidders through cash pay- 
ments, by giving public notice of market days and by removing 
obstructions to intercourse in various ways. The purchases which had been 
ordered by the Armée-Intendancy in the region of Meaux and Eeprnay 
proved so successfulf that the army was supplied with fresh meat in spite 
of the reappearance of the rinderpest. A factory for canning meats was 
established in Frankfort-on-the-Main in addition to the two which were 
in operation at Berlin and Mainz, and great quantities of these were 
issued. These articles of subsistence were advantageous to the Inten- 
dancy since they required less transportation, and to the troops, especially 
those on picket, since they were ‘so easily prepared. The unavoidable 


* The estimated weight of subsistence stores which were needed daily was 800,000 
Ibs. The magazine at Versailles controlled only 1,386 wagons. If these had only 
required seven days for a round trip the average daily delivery could only have been 
about 200 wagon loads, or from 300,000 to 360,000 Ibs, For the reasons which 
have already been given the railroad trains were frequently interrupted, and the right to 
make contracts for subsistence, which would involve the use of railroads was reserved 
exclusively to the General-Etappen-Inspection. 

+ The General-Etappen-Inspection of the Army of the Maas had no wagon parks of 
its own, 

t Among other things 100,000 lambs arrived at Corbeil about the middle of 
November. 
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uniformity in subsistence which resulted from this was successfully 
counterbalanced by the large stores of wine which were found in the 
vicinity of Paris and by occasional issue of extra rations of brandy. 

After the railroad had been opened to Gonesse Mitry* and Lagny 
towards the end of November, it became very much easier to bring forward 
subsistence stores. This was of especial benefit to the wagon trains of 
the siege artillery, but it was near the end of the year before the repeated 
delays on the railroads were avoided and the communications attained 
the desired regularity. 

The General Intendancy also made arrangements to relieve the wants 
which existed in Paris as soon as it should capitulate. On January 28th 
a considerable amount of suppliest was provided for this purpose but 
the French authorities used them only té a slight extent. On January 
3oth they proposed to take subsistence stores and pay for them, but on the 
following day declined to take any animals for butcher. Only one train 
of subsistence stores reached Paris for the Army of the Maas, but yet 
after the capitulation 15,000 rations were delivered gratis to the city of 
St. Denis. 

The troops which were sent south to secure the investment of Paris 
were at first directed to subsist on the country, which up to that time had 
been drawn upon to only a small extent. The supply of oats for the 
numerous cavalry soon became deficient, but the Intendancy of the Third 
Army succeeded in forwarding timely assistance to Rambouillet and 
Chartres. A considerable amount was also purchased at the latter place 
in open market. 

The conditions were not so favorable in this respect for the Second 
Army on its advance to the Loire. The most thorough preparations had 
been made at Headquarters as early as October 24th, and it was believed 
that the regions west of the Loing which had been nearly drained of 
supplies would be reached with filled trains. Up to that point it was 
intended that the troops, as a general thing, should be quartered on the 
inhabitants.{ In addition to this magazines were established at Bar le 
Duc,|| Commercy,$ and Toul,§ and then further advance at St. Dizier, 
Joinville and Neufchiteau. The General Intendancy also authorized a 


* The Army of the Maas had its own railroad after the fall of Soissons. But the trans- 
fer at and between that place and Villers Cotterets required a considerable number of 
laborers and teams, 

+ At the different points there were altogether 3,500,000 lbs. of flour and 2,050,000 
rations of dried, smoked, salted and canned meat and the same quantity of bacon. 

t At the same time each wagon park of each corps was increased by 100 wagons, and 
the General-Etappen-Inspection had caused the preparation of 2,700 teams in Germany. 

| For the gth corps and the First Cavalry Division. 

§ For the 3d corps. 

© For the roth corps. 
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train of subsistence stores to be sent to the Blesme for the Second Army. 
The loaded wagon trains would therefore again follow the army from the 
line Blesme-Chaumont. 

The Grand Headquarters had also made it the duty of the Third 
Army to send forward 300,000 rations to Etampes and 60,000 to Males- 
herbes for the use of the Second Army. Notwithstanding all exertions 
only a few supplies could be brought there in consequence of the want of 
teams.* 

It was of greater importance to the Second Army that it was permitted 
on November 29th to share in the use of the railway from Blesme to 
Lagny. The wagons of the trains of each corps, which were soon emp» 
tied after crossing the Loing, could be sent to the latter place for a fresh 
supply. The requisitions did not yield much, and at first the purchase in 
open market did not succeed well, so that it required the application of 
constant and thorough measures to prevent actual suffering on the part of 
the troops. The occupation of Orléans did not yield many subsistence 
stores, and the arrival of the wagons, which were forwarded by the Gen- 
eral-Etappen-Inspection, was very much delayed. Considerable sums of 
money were then distributed among the troops in order to enliven trade 
and to induce the inhabitants to bring their harvests to the markets which 
were allowed to be held at Orléans, Etampes, Toury and Chartres, and 
thus protect themselves most effectually against requisition. This plan 
gradually became a success. The ruling prices were very high through- 
out. These united efforts of the Intendancies and the troops made it 
possible to meet the difficulties in general, so that the hardships which 
appeared at about that period could be borne without too severe a strain 
on the strength of the men and horses. There was so great an improve- 
ment in this respect during the second half of December, that the army 
was abundantly supplied at the beginning of its advance on Le Mans, and 
their trains were full. The latter supplied the want produced by being 
unable to quarter the men, between January 3d and 6th, but during the 
succeeding days of battle the subsistence was confronted by almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

The roads were bad on account of snow and ice; the wagons, which 
were yet filled could not follow, and the country was completely drained 
of supplies. The troops were therefore compelled to rely upon their hard 
rations. The result was that the subsistence supply was soon out of all 
proportion to the increased efforts which the troops were compelled to 
make. The supplies in Le Mans when it was captured, and the purchase 


* The supplies were to be transported from Lagny to Jurisy and Corbeil by wagon, 
thence by rail to the points where the magazines were. But there were only 50 wagons 
available for land transportation. The railway between Corbeil and Malesherbes had 
not been opened at all, and the one between Jurisy and Etampes only partially so. 
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in open market which was at once inaugurated, relieved the most pressing 
wants. It also became possible to provide supplies in larger quantities 
from Orléans and Chartres as well as from home, and to subsist the troops 
by quartering them over an extended region. 

The first troops of the First Army which moved forward after the fall 
of Metz could only be provided with subsistence for four days. The 
maintenance of the prisoners of war required very great exertions, and it 
had not been possible to forward the wagons which were furnished in 
Germany to complete the trains. The other parts of the army were more 
favorably situated in this respect, since the forwarding and reception of 
subsistence was made easier by the transfer of the magazine, which was 
originally at Courcelles sur Neid and then at Herny. During the advance 
the troops were to be quartered on the inhabitants, as a general rule, and 
only draw on their trains in case of necessity. In order to keep the latter 
filled, officials were sent ahead to establish magazines at Laon, Rethel, 
Reims and Soissons. In this, much assistance was rendered by the In- 
tendancy of the Army of the Maas.* The supplies which were captured 
at Sedan and Verdun were also used, and purchases in the country au- 
thorized. These arrangements proved ample throughout, and the army 
continued its march into northwestern France, fully supplied. Up to 
December 7th the most advanced magazine was at Soissons, but supplies 
which had already been accumulated at Beauvais could also be used by 
the Army of the Maas. 

After railway communication had then been established between 
Amiens and Rouen, the magazines established at Rosi¢res, Amiens and 
Rouen were filled by continued purchases and requisitions, and by trains 
of subsistence sent from home. The supplies captured at La Fére and 
Péronne were also sent to these magazines and the contents of several 
French subsistence wagons were issued directly to the troops. 

The First Army did not encounter any especial difficulties in this 
respect during the last period of the war. 

The magazine at Lampertheim, which was kept filled by daily ship- 
ments from Rastatt, was chiefly used during the Siege of Strassburg. 
After the fail of this place the 14th corps was enabled to advance with 
full trains. The supplies which were consumed were at first replaced at 
Luneville, the establishment of a magazine began at Epinal and a field- 
bakery train placed in operation. The Intendancy established a mag- 
azine at Vesoul in the beginning of November ; one at Gray, about the 
middle, and another at Dijon about the end of the month. These were 
partly filled with supplies brought from Luneville and partly by requisi- 


*It placed between 800,000 and goo,o0o Ibs. of oats at disposal at Clermont-en- 


Argonne. 
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tions. The yield of the latter was, however, quite small, since the 
returning French troops had either consumed all the supplies or had 
destroyed them. Oats, particularly, were found in such small quantities 
that on some days only half a ration could be issued. The difficulties 
were greatly increased in January after the Army of the South had been 
organized, and the 2d and 7th corps began their operations on the 
southern theatre of war. The 2d corps had started from Paris abun- 
dantly supplied. The trains of the 14th corps could not always keep closed 
upon account of unfavorable weather and bad roads. The 14th division 
had not yet been able to bring its trains from the north, so that the 7th 
corps had only three provision trains and 270 wagons at its disposal 
until the middle of January. On account of the sudden transfer of the 
communications to Dammerkirch and Sontheim, whose magazines could 
not at once furnish a full supply, all wants could not be presented at 
every point during the days of battle on the Lisaine. This corps was 
compelled in this respect to rely ipon itself in the future, but the Inten- 
. dancy of the 7th corps took charge of the arrangements for subsisting the 
other two, and a magazine for forwarding supplies was also established 
at Chatillon sur Seine. But since an Etappen line could not at once be 
established to that place the supplies were carried from the line Nancy- 
Chatillon to Epinal, and added to those which had been left by the 14th 
corps to form an army magazine. The communication between this and 
the troops could only be maintained by the heavy country roads. The 
trains required at least ten days for each trip. General von Manteuffel 
therefore felt it his duty as early as January 14th to call the attention of 
the commanders of the 2d and 7th corps to the necessity of united action 
in the care of magazines and of the most careful system of requisitions, 
and granted them full liberty to adopt the requisite measures for doing 
this. The subsistence furnished by the country was made complete by 
the French stores which fell into the hands of the troops during these 
operations.* 

The Intendancy with the assistance of the prefect of Epinal supplied 
a number of wagons for the transportation of subsistence from this point 
to the army, in order to regulate the forwarding of supplies. After a 
new magazine had been established at Déle on January 22d the bakery 
trains also began operations there. 

The General Intendant had also caused the Intendancy of the Sec- 
ond Army to secure a supply for ten days for the Army of the South on 
the line Blesme-Nuits-sur-Armangon-Joigny, but this arrangement could 
not be made at once. The transfer of the magazine from Epinal to 


* A considerable amount of supplies was found at the depot in Déle on January 
21st ; a subsistence train was afterwards stopped on the railroad near St. Vit, and a num- 


ber of wagons loaded with subsistence at Pontarlier. 
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Vesoul which was ordered on February 2d encountered unsurmountable 
obstacles in the want of wagons. It was only after all the teams which 
could possibly be spared by the troops and trains were brought into 
service that the communication between Epinal and Déle could be main- 
tained. A magazine was established at Dijon immediately after it had 
been reoceupied. 

The 14th corps was compelled to rely entirely upon the supplies which 
were forwarded from the rear, since the region which was traversed in 
the advance had been completely drained. The rest ordered on January 
22d was devoted to regulating this state of affairs. The supply, however, 
from January 25th to 29th, was quite meagre. These matters were only 
improved after supplies arrived from Dole, and when on January 2gth 
all the corps teams had reached Dampierre. 

It was particularly difficult for the entire Army of the South to obtain 
supplies of oats and coarse feed towards the close of operations ; but the 
opening of the railroad between Blesme and Dijon on February r1th pre- 
vented serious embarrassments. 

During the truce the principle was adopted throughout the whole 
theatre of war to first draw supplies, for the subsistence of the army, from 
the country. The troops were therefore so distributed that they could be 
quartered on the inhabitants as far as possible. All the officers, surgeons, 
and higher military officials, received a daily commutation of rations.* 

France was also compelled to subsist the German troops after the 
preliminaries of peace had been concluded. In compliance with ap 
agreement made on March r1th, the Germans no longer exercised the 
right of quartering troops and making requisitions. The subsistence was 
furnished from the magazines according to the Prussian ration.t 

The French paid 1} francs (33 cents) for every ration of subsistence» 
and 2} francs (42} cents) for every forage ration. In order to make it 
possible to subsist the troops and not to exceed this price, it became 
necessary to find means to again bring the prices, which were high 
throughout, to the proper standard. This was accomplished by making 
contracts for the supply of subsistence stores with a company, which made 
the necessary purchases in the cheapest markets, and in countries as far 


* The intention of this was to enable the officers, etc., to procure appropriate sub- 
sistence in spite of the increase in prices occasioned by the reopening of trade with Paris. 
The commutation was 15 francs ($2.85) per day for each one. The parts of France oc- 
cupied by German troops were compelled to furnish the money to meet this. 

+ This agreement was based upon Articles IV. and VIII. of the preliminary treaty 
of peace. The officers and officials drew the commutation until the end of March. All 
the non issioned officers and privates, excepting those sick in hospital, in arrest, or 


on furlough, received extra pay after March 21st. For each artificer and private it was 
2} silber groschen (6} cents) per day, and for non issioned officers the established 
extra field pay. 
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distant as possible. In this manner it was possible after a time to make 
savings, a part of which was devoted to the army of occupation and the 
remainder turned into the government treasury. 

During the campaign the difficulties of subsisting the army, without 
endangering the health of man and horse, were overcome much more 
readily than in any great war previously. For this thanks are due to the 
great discretion and devotion to duty of all the officials attached to the 
Intendancies and subsistence corps, and to the increased individuality of 
the troops themselves. Although it is true that in some instances, as on 
days of battle, the supply of subsistence was deficient and that on others 
the regular ration was not issued, yet all of these troubles were the result 
of circumstances which can never be totally controlled in war. The 
German troops have shown that they are still able to bear great hardships 
without affecting the faithful performance of their duty as soldiers. 

It should be stated in conclusion that highly welcome assistance was 
rendered to the army in the field by the affectionate contributions of 
large quantities of clothing and subsistence, which were sent by all kinds 
of societies and from private parties in all parts of the Fatherland. To 
all engaged in this work the greatest praise is due. 


THE SANITARY SERVICE IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


The wants of the German Army in medical resources were so great, 
that the available surgeons on the active and furloughed lists were not 
sufficient to relieve them, and it became necessary to employ a great many 
from civil life who had voluteered their services.* 

In accordance with principle the surgeons on the active list were 
placed in the first rank of the medical organizationst which were to be 
created, and these as well as the number on duty with the troops were 
filled up with surgeons on the furloughed list. Distinguished professors 
of universities and operators were employed as consulting surgeons with 


* The number of these exceeded two thousand. 
¢Sanitary detachments, Field Infirmaries and Reserve Infirmary employés, There 
were a number of vacancies in the list of assistant surgeons of the army. During the 
war the following new organizations were established. 
For the 13th Corps—t Sanitary Detachment, 3 Field Infirmaries, 2 Divisions of Reserved 
Infirmary employés. 
For the 14th Corps, including the 4th Reserved Division—2 Sanitary Detachments, 5 Field 
Infirmaries and 3 Divisions of Reserve Infirmary employés. 
In Bavaria—2 Receiving Field Hospitals. 
Including the new organizations, there were with the army in the field : 
52 Sanitary Detachments, Sanitary Companies and Sanitary Trains. 
197 Field Infirmaries and Hospitals. 
45 Divisions of Reserve Infirmary employés. 
17 Reserve Infirmary Depots. 
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the different armies in the field, with the rank of Surgeon-General : also 
consulting surgeons, without any fixed military rank, with the stationary 
army and a part of the other civil surgeons with the marching troops, 
The majority of the latter, however, were assigned to duty in the perma- 
nent war and reserve hospitals, and this was especially the case with the 
foreign contract surgeons. 

A number of medical students, who had not yet passed their examina- 
tions, but whose preliminary education was considered sufficient, were 
appointed assistant surgeons in order to provide more assistance. 

Suitable civilians were appointed to fill the official positions in the 
infirmaries. The want in infirmary assistants, military nurses, stretcher 
carriers, and field stewards was supplied from the furloughed list and 
eventually from the reinforcements.* 

Soon after the campaign began the services of the surgeons on duty 
with the troops were called into great requisition by those who had light 
diseases and particulary for the foot-sore, whose numbers increased 
rapidly. In order to remove the annoyances which would have resulted 
to the remaining troops by carrying these men directly with them, they 
were, from time to time, in most of the divisions, formed into special 
detachments, which were placed in care of a surgeon and followed with 
the trains, or were transferred to their respective divisions in wagons 
after a rest of three days.t 

Those who could not march at the end of this period were placed in 
the Field or Etappen Infirmaries. If none such were near and so long as 
the troops were still on German soil they were placed in city hospitals, 
or in the care of religious associations. 

When large bodies of troops remained in the same place a long while, 
such as during investments and sieges, it was found very judicious to 
establish sick depots, sick wards and cantonment-infirmaries, particularly 
after the rough weather set in and the number of cases of colds increased 


* The total number of persons employed in the sanitary service in the German Army 
and reserve infirmaries during the war was as follows. 
7,022 Surgeons, 
8,336 Infirmary Assistants. 
12,707 Nurses. 
7,800 Stretcher Carriers exclusive of the Assistant Stretcher Carriers with 


the troops. 
606 Stewards. 


254 Assistant Stewards. 
1,309 Infirmary Officials. 


523 Officers. 
8,398 Soldiers of the trains. 


Total, 46,955 persons. 
+Some of these detachments were occasionally employed in the Etappen service. 
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The sanitary service of the investing army of Metz was particularly 
difficult. The troops were compelled to perform very arduous picket 
duties; they bivouacked for months on ground made pestiferous by 
corpses and decaying refuse and they were provided with insufficient 
shelter against the fall weather. 

Although nearly go infirmaries were established here, this number was 
scarcely sufficient for the sick and wounded, especially as there still re- 
mained to be cared for a great many wounded from the battles of Metz 
which could not be moved. 

135,636 sick and wounded from this army were treated from August 
2oth to October 31st, of which 82,025 were in charge of the surgeons on 
duty with the troops. Of the sick 22,090 suffered from gastric fever and 
typhus, and 27,959 from dysentery. 1,328 died from typhus and 829 from 
dysentery during September and October. 

In order to protect the troops against new contagion after the fall of 
the city, in which dangerous diseases had also existed, all rooms which 
had been used either as barracks or infirmaries were carefully disinfected* 
and the neighboring battle-fields were thoroughly cleaned. 

The state of affairs at Sedan, which was crowded with sick and 
wounded, was equally unfavorable. Typhus and dysentery here too 
demanded their sacrifices from the German troops which remained be- 
hind. The Royal Belgian Government disinfected this battle-field in the 
spring of 1871. 

The army investing Paris enjoyed a better general sanitary condition 
than the one at Metz, thanks to its better shelter, but did not remain 
entirely free from the diseases already mentioned. The small-pox was 
introduced into camp by refugees from Paris, but all the troops were re- 
vaccinated with good results, and this disease did not rob the army of 
much of its strength, although it spread amongst the inhabitants of the 
country. In February the jaundice appeared and was probably occasioned, 
like the dysentery, by drinking the water which contained gypsum ; but 
on the whole the rate of mortality at Paris did not much exceed the 
usual proportion in time of peace. 

The number of the fighting men in parts of the army which were 
compelled to lead an active and hard campaign during the winter months, 
particularly the Second Army and the Army Detachment under the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, was more rapidly diminished by disease 
than by loss in battle. It was very difficult, too, to procure the teams 


*As soon as the army was mobilized instructions were issued concerning the 
measures for disinfecting which were to be taken with the army in the field, and a depot 
for the supply of suitable material for this purpose was established in November, 1870. 

+ According to official data there were 10,000 corpses on the field of August 16th, 
and from 25,000 to 30,000 on all the battle-fields around Metz. 
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which were necessary to transport the sick with the troops or to the 
infirmaries. 

Generally speaking, the months of September and October were the 
most unfavorable to the German army 

In the larger battles some of the sanitary detachments were often 
compelled to provide for over 400 wounded, and they as well as the sur- 
geons on duty with the troops, were compelled to labor for several days 
with almost no interruption. The transportation of the wounded from 
the dressing stations to the infirmaries became very difficult under such 
circumstances, since the detachments did not have enough teams of their 
own and wagons with teams were very difficult to obtain there. 

This service was much easier during sieges, because then the sanitary 
detachments and the army surgeons could work at fixed dressing points 
situated in villages in the rear and even in the trenches themselves. At 
Paris many of the field infirmaries were established near the picket line, 
and doctors and stretcher carriers were finally permanently assigned to 
duty with the batteries. 

The sanitary detachments were also frequently employed in the estab- 
lishment and evacuation of infirmaries. 

The movable field infirmaries,* which were almost always erected 
rapidly and suitably, came into usefulness next to the sanitary detach- 
ments. Castles, churches and other public buildings generally furnished 
the desired room, but it often became necessary to be contented with farm- 
houses and barns. The erection of their own infirmary barracks on the 
battle-field was attempted for the first time on a large scale in this war, as 
at Spicheren, Worth and Sedan. The result was quite favorable through- 
out. Such structures found a wider application in enlarging permanent 
war and Etappen infirmaries.+ 

Besides their field infirmaries, the reserve infirmary employés{ soon 


* Every field infirmary was intended for 200 sick but could accommodate many more 
in case of necessity. A Bavarian Chief Field Hospital was assumed to take care of from 
500 to 800 each. 

+ The largest German barracks (field) infirmary was the one at Notre Dame de Bon- 
secours, near Nancy. 

t The reserve infirmary employés of every Prussian and Saxon corps first consisted 
of 3 staff and 9 assistant surgeons, with the requisite number of officials and nurses, but 
they were afterwards reinforced by civil surgeons. They could be subdivided into three 
separate bodies and were under the orders of the General-Etappen-Inspection. The 
reserve infirmary employés of the 25th and Baden divisions were proportionably less nu- 
merous. For the Bavarian corps the Chief Field Hospitals served as reserve infirma- 
ries. In Wurtemburg there were no such organizations. 

It may be mentioned as an example that the reserve infirmary employés of the 
Army of the Maas provided for 37,866 sick and wounded, of which 28,836 were en 
voute, and in Mitry and Genesse 9,192 more. 
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became an important branch of the sanitary service. Although they 
were intended only to relieve the field infirmaries and for the transfer of 
these to permanent war infirmaries, they frequently erected war and 
Etappen infirmaries on their own account. 

Altogether war infirmaries were erected at nearly 500 points by the 
field infirmaries and reserve infirmary employ¢s of the German Army. 
The total number of sick and wounded which were attended to in all the 
field infirmaries was 295,644. 

The Etappen infirmaries were not only intended for the wants of 
those in rear of the field army, but at the same time formed a net of sup- 
plying points for the transportation of the sick to the rear, In the latter 
respect their labors were the most severe when regular railroad communi- 
cation did not exist, and then the land transportation trains for the sick 
were mostly compelled to remain at the Etappen places during the 
night. 
When the preliminary peace was concluded the infirmaries of the 
Second and Third Armies were mostly empty and were broken up by the 
end of March. The sick and wounded of the First Army and the 
Armies of the Maas and of the South, which could bear removal were 
taken to Germany, during the same month, in six sanitary trains. The 
further evacuation and breaking up of the infirmaries kept pace with the 
retrograde movement of the troops; the last large sick transports were 
sent home during November, 1872. 

The supply of medicines, dressings and other necessaries was fur- 
nished for all of the infirmaries by the reserve infirmary depots which fol- 
lowed the army; by the reserve infirmary magazines and central infirmary 
reserve depots which were established by the military authorities, as well 
as by the depots of the volunteer organizations for the care of the 
sick, 

Based upon previous experience the principle was established to dis- 
tribute the sick and wounded over the largest possible area, and this was 
done as far as it was possible. It was of course very difficult to do this 
after the first great battles, since the surgeons, nurses and wagons to do 
this could not be obtained. 

All the sick and wounded who could bear transportation were gathered 
at suitable points, loaded in wagons and carried along the Etappen roads 
to the nearest railroad station which was in operation, to be thence trans- 
mitted to their homes. The trains went to Germany via Weissenburg and 
Forbach, and their transportation was regulated after September 1st by 
especial evacuation commissions, which were established in Weissenburg 
and Saarbrucken. Another one was established subsequently in 
Epernay. 

They divided the transports which arrived into suitable separate 
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groups, and then sent them to the infirmaries, near their homes, which 
were placed at disposal for this purpose.* 

Nancy and Lagny acquired the most prominent importance as points 
of collection for the sick and wounded during the war. At the former 
place the whole sick transport of the German Army was sometimes col- 
lected, and it sometimes happened that from 1,400 to 1,700 men arrived 
in one day and remained over night.+ After November 24th the chief 
point of collection for the army investing Paris was Lagny. The passing 
wounded of the Second Army from the regions near Orléans and Le Mans 
were also gathered here. 

The sick and wounded were mainly brought to Lagny in wagons which 
went there to get subsistence stores. As a rule they were sent to Epernay 
and thence to the field or permanent infirmaries in the Champagne and in 
Alsace-Lorraine, or sent to Germany. The sick of the First Army and 
the Army of the Maas went by the way of Reims, Mézierés, Metz, and 
afterwards via Frouard to Forbach. All those of the Third Army went 
via Nancy to Weissenburg.§ 

For the transportation of the slightly wounded and sick, special sick 
trains were used. ‘These consisted of ordinary covered wagons which 
were fitted up with straw or matrasses, and in winter with blankets, and 
they were in charge of a surgeon. Ali the severely wounded were trans- 
ported as far as possible in the sanitary trains, whose introduction proved 
itself to be one of the most important improvements in the care of the 
wounded. 

The necessary cars were furnished by the German railroad managers, 
while their equipment was partly furnished by the Government and partly 
by volunteer societies for the care of the sick. The interior of these cars 
was so arranged as to provide a number of comfortable beds which were 
not directly subject to shocks, so that even the severely wounded could 


* The capacity of these infirmaries was ascertained by the evacuation commissions 
from regular reports which were made to them. In accordance with a special agreement 
6,500 wounded from the battles of Beaumont and Sedan were sent home via Belgium, 
These transports were under the control of an evacuation commission at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, which was, however, dissolved as early as October roth. The evacuation commission 
at Saarbriicken was transferred to Forbach on October roth on account of the unfavorable 
condition of the railroad depot at the former place. 

+ The total number of sick and wounded which were taken through Nancy in this 
manner from August 23d, 1870, to May 5th, 1871, was 144,910; of these 70,282 rested in a 
barrack—Etappen infirmary—near the depot. 

¢ The main evacuation line of the Second Army went via Orléans, Montarges, Maret 
Chaumont, Blesme, to Nancy and Weissenburg. From November 27th, 1870, to April 11th, 
1871, 48,282 sick and wounded were taken care of in Lagny. 

§ From November 8th, 1870, to March 25th, 1871, 84,827 sick and wounded touched 
at Epernay, of which about 19,000 were brought there in sanitary trains. 
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bear a long railroad trip without danger, whilst the surgeons and nurses 
were not interrupted in the performance of their duties.* 

The Prussians and Saxons placed the running of the sanitary trains in 
the hands of surgeons, while the South German states placed them in 
charge of officers, officials, or civilians. The trains which were supplied 
by volunteers were under the direction of persons delegated for the pur- 
pose, or of directing surgeons. The volunteer society for the care of the 
sick furnished all the employés for the sanitary trains which were not 
surgeons. 

The first of these trains left Munich as early as August 7th, 8th, and 
11th. On August 16th the Wurtemberg sanitary trains began to run; in 
September the North German, and in November those of Baden. The 
total sick and wounded which were transported to Germany by rail 
amounted to 240,426, of which 36,426 were carried in 164 sanitary trains. 

The erection of reserve infirmaries for the reception of the sick and 
wounded which were brought from the theatre of war had already been 
attended to in time of peace to such an extent, throughout the whole of 
Germany, that they were more than able to receive the wounded from 
the first battles at Weissenburg, Spicheren, and Worth. The reserve in- 
firmaries were erected by the officials of the different provinces, but were 
under military control. All peace garrison infirmaries became reserve 
infirmaries, but served primarily for the sick of the reinforcing and gar- 
rison troops. At the time of the greatest demand there was a total of 
111,932 infirmary beds in 368 different places, of which 7,268 were in 
infirmary barracks. The erection of the latter soon became necessary on 
account of the increasing number of sick and wounded.t 

A great many military surgeons were left at home, in the beginning, 
for duty at the reserve infirmaries. A great many of those were subse- 
quently detailed to accompany bodies of troops which were sent forward 
as reinforcements, or were assigned to duty with new organizations, 
The number of civil surgeons which were employed at the reserve infir- 
maries was therefore considerably increased. 

The care of the French prisoners of war was taken in charge by the 
existing reserve infirmaries, but special prison infirmaries were erected at 
such places where great numbers were assembled. There the French 
surgeons who had accompanied the troops to their prisons found employ- 
ment. Those prisoners of war who had become entirely unfit for duty 
were sent home. 


* All the cars could be warmed, and so connected with the kitchen and surgeons’ 
car, which also contained the dispensary, that uninterrupted communication existed be- 
tween them all while the train was in motion, Each train held 200 beds on an average. 

+ The most extensive of these was the one erected on the plains of Templehof by 
the Prussian Ministry, the magistrates and aid society of Berlin. It consisted of 15 fiscal, 
20 city, and 15 society barracks, which altogether contained 2,500 beds. 
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A total of 812,021 sick and wounded were treated during a total of 
days during the war in all of the governmental reserve infirmaries 
and prison infirmaries. The reserve infirmaries were gradually broken 
up after the end of March, 1871. 

Special attention was given in Germany to the volunteer care of the 
sick in consequence of the experience which was gained in 1866. By an 
agreement made on April 21st, 1869, all the societies which existed for this 
purpose in the whole country were united under one management, which 
was called the Central Committee of German Societies for the care of 
sick and wounded soldiers in the field. 

At the instance of Her Majesty, Queen Augusta of Prussia, the 
duties of each of these societies was clearly defined. The relations in 
which it was to stand with the military administration, and to which, for 
the sake of all, it was strictly subordinated, were rigidly established. 
The Central Committee issued an appeal, on July rgth, 1870, for a general 
participation in this blessed work in order to make use of all the means 
of assistance and the pleasure which the whole nation took in making 
sacrifices. 

It was made the duty of the “ Royal Commissioner and Military 
Inspector of the Volunteer Aid Societies” to arrange the forces which 
volunteered from all classes of society ; to lead them into the proper 
channels, and to guard them against disintegration. This position which 
had existed in the Prussian Army since 1866, was entrusted to Prince 
Hans Heinrich XI. of Pless, and his duties extended to included the 
whole North German Army. He called a number of delegates to his 
assistance, and distributed them in such a manner, with the army in the 
field and in the country, that every state of the North German Confed- 
eration had assigned to it a delegate at large; every Prussian province 
and a part of a government district a provincial and distinct delegate 
respectively* ; every army an army delegate, a General Etappen dele- 
gate + and a commander of the train, and every corps a corps delegate. 
The South German states also appointed such delegates. In Bavaria 
they were under the direction of the Central Committee of the King- 
dom ; in Wurtemberg under Prince Hermann of Saxon-Weimar, who had 
been appointed Royal Commissioner. The Grand Duchies of Baden and 
Hesse had entrusted the employment of delegates, etc., to Prince Pless. 
The delegates who were on duty with the South German troops freely 


* The delegates which Prince Pless appointed for the country immediately became 
members of the Central Committee. 

+ The General Etappen delegates had a column of 200 volunteer nurses at their 
disposal ; sub-delegates were also assigned to them, whose duty it was to remain at the 
most important points in case the connections with the rear were interrupted. 
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placed themselves at the latter’s disposal in all matters of general 
concern.* 

The most important part of the duty assigned to the volunteer aid 
societies was to furnish attendants for the trains of wounded and the 
movable military infirmaries. To accomplish this a great number of 
patriotic men and women offered their services in response to a call 
issued on July 22d. The persons of experience who were furnished by 
religious and secular societies were of great value. The aid societies 
took charge of the education of additional nurses in order to assure a 
sufficient supply. A great many large and small relief corps organized 
themselves, which, like the column of nurses of the General Etappen 
delegates, were in part active on the battle-fields, but chiefly in the mili- 
tary infirmaries and with the transports. Refreshment and dressing sta- 
tions were established at all the principal points on the railroads which 
were used for the transportation of troops and wounded, and also at all 
the larger, and many of the smaller, points in Germany; and these 
proved to be very beneficent. 

The greatest part of the work of the volunteer nurses was at the in- 
firmaries which were partly arranged by themselves and partly by the 
aid of the military authorities. The numerous aid societies,+ particularly 
those ladies’ societies which were organized under Her Majesty, the 
Queen of Prussia, and the other German princesses, here found the best 
opportunities for their individual and self-sacrificing work. 1,500 of such 
society infirmaries existed at the end of the war, and besides these a great 
number of the wounded and convalescents were cared for in private 
establishments and families. 

A central intelligence office was established in Berlin on July roth, 
and similar offices were added subsequently in nearly all large cities in 
the country, whose object it was to inform relatives of the sick and 
wounded of the whereabouts of the latter. With the assistance of the 
International Committee at Geneva communication was opened with the 
office of the society for the aid of the wounded in Paris. The office in- 
Berlin entered information upon its books and charts relative to 509,837 
men, including 60,000 French, obtained from 11,963 infirmary reports. 

In the accomplishment of the great results which were obtained, the 
Central Committee was materially assisted by the willingness to make 


* The total number of delegates which were placed on duty in the theatre of war 
was 363, of which the greater part belonged to the Knights of St. John and Malta. 
Besides these there were a large number of persons employed in the theatre of war as 
well as at home, and especially in the reserve infirmaries. The latter were sent by the 
different societies. 

+ At the end of the war the Central Committee had charge of 25 state, 25 provincial 
and 1,987 branch societies, including ladies’ societies, numbering altogether about 
255,000 members. 
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sacrifices which the whole German people exhibited in procuring the 
requisite means for assistance. Voluntary gifts already poured in during 
the first days of the campaign. 

To gather, control and deliver them to the army was one of the chief 
duties performed by the committee and its delegates. At first three chief 
society-depots were established at Coblenz, Mainz and Mannheim, for 
the reception of these articles, and eleven society depots were established 
for the larger societies of the country. After the German armies had 
entered France, 76 branch depots were gradually established.* These 
were supplied from the main depots and attended to the distribution 
amongst the different troops, infirmaries and dressing points. 

The total contributions which were thus sent to the army in the field 
from the Fatherland amounted to eleven million thalers ($6,600,000) in 
cash, and articles to the estimated value of five million thalers ($3,000,- 
000).t 

Foreign countries also, and particularly the Germans residing in them, 
assisted the Central Committee and the societies connected with it 
magnanimously by sending valuable contributions of all kinds and more 
than two and a half million thalers ($1,500,000) in cash. 

These means were so abundant that these societies were enabled after 
the war was over to assist soldiers whose health had been undermined in 
the use of suitable healing springs, and to furnish some support to invalids 
and to the families of fallen soldiers. 

The duty of the military sanitary service was to provide for the 
necessary articles as far as it was possible. The societies of volunteer 
nurses and the assistance rendered by the whole nation supported them 
in the performance of their duties during the war of 1870-’71 in a truly 
great manner, and reaped the sincere gratitude of the German Army. The 
most eloquent expression of this sentiment was given in a letter which the 
Supreme Commander, after his return from France, addressed to Her 
Majesty, the Empress and Queen, in recognition of the efficiency of the 
Central Committee. 

If the cures performed during the war are contemplated, it will be 
found that, as a whole, the results were extremely successful. It should 
be particularly noted that the loss from disease was much less than from 
other causes. During the war of 1866, disease caused 59.1 per cent. of 
all the losses in the Prussian Army, while during the German-French 
War the percentage amounts to only 28.95. Taking into consideration 


* Four depots for refreshments and dressing of the wounded were established at 
Libramont, Liittich, Bouillon and Aix-la-Chapelle for the use of the wounded which 
were transported home through Belgium. 

+A great many contributions of affection were, in addition, sent to the different 


parts of the army directly. 
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the length of the two campaigns and the strength of the army engaged in 
each, the loss by disease in the war of 1870—’71 was only one-half that of 
the war of 1866. 

The small difference in the percentage of cured which is against the 
war of 1870-’71 is fully explained by the greater length of the campaign 
and the longer distances which were passed over. 

The German Army remained free this time from cholera, which was 
the chief cause of mortality in 1866, and from typhus fevers, but not from 
typhoid and dysentery. 

The total mortality in the German Army, including the navy and 
civilians employed with the army, was 40,881. 70.03 per cent. of the 
deaths resulted from violence, and these are classified as follows : 


‘ell in front of the enemy, - - - 17,572 
Died from wounds, - - - - 


Total, - - 28,628 
25.45 per cent died from acute diseases, as follows : 


From typhus fever, - - 6,965 
“dysentery, - - - - 2,000 

 small-pox, - - - - 261 
“gastric fever, - - - - 159 

** acute diseases of the chest, - - - 500 

other acute diseases, - - 521 

Total, - = 10,406 

In addition to these there died, 

From chronic diseases, - - - 778 
“sudden - - - 94 

unknown “ - - - 556 
“unknown causes, - - - - 419 

Total, - 1,847 

For the army alone the figures were as follows : 

From violence, - - - 28,596 

** acute diseases, - - - - 10,319 

chronic “ - - 767 
“sudden - - - - 93 

“ unknown - - - 553 

‘* other causes, - - - - 415 


Total, - - 40,743 

The sanitary condition of the home country did not suffer seriously 
in consequence of the war. 

The German sanitary service of the army had proved itself good in 
every respect ; the precautions taken and assistance rendered by the sur- 
geons, assisted in the highest degree in preserving the fighting capacity of 
the troops and therefore indirectly assisted in the success of the German 
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arms. The self-denying devotion of all the persons engaged in the san- 
itary service received the warmest acknowledgments from the whole 
army. Not a few of these men fell a sacrifice to the enemy’s fire and to 
disease in the faithful performance of duty, but thousands of sick and 
wounded, Germans as well as French, are indebted for their lives to the 
assistance which was rendered by them. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND LEGAL ADMINISTRATION. 

In order to provide for the religious requirements of the army in the 
field, a great number of ministers of the Gospel * from those who volun- 
teered, were provided with appointments in the field, in addition to those 
chaplains who were employed in times of peace. 

The number of these was so great that in general at least two and 
often three regular chaplains could be assigned to each infantry, Landwehr 
and reserve division. The number of Evangelical or Catholic chaplains 
depended upon the faith of the troops to which they were assigned. In 
addition to this a special chaplain was assigned to the artillery of most of 
the corps and frequently to the cavalry divisions, 

In addition to these regular appointments, two other positions were 
created for each corps, which were filled according to the particular want, 
either by the Evangelical provost of the army or the Catholic field provost 
officers. 

Although it was not always possible to have general service, in conse- 
quence of the rapid movements of all portions of the army and subse- 
quently those of the First and Second Armies and Army of the South, the 
chaplains in the field allowed no opportunity to pass by to remind the 
troops, in a short address before going into action, of their duties, and 
to invoke heavenly assistance in the impending battle. But the chap- 
lains were particularly active at the points selected for dressing the 
wounded and in the field hospitals. 

They were not only tireless in their calling, by comforting the dying, by 
conversation and the administration of the Holy Sacrament, but in addi- 
tion to these religious services, assisted the surgeons in the bodily care of 
the wounded.t It became the duty of these chaplains after the many 
victories to express the feeling of the army in grateful services to God; to 
consecrate the resting places of those who fell, and to lead the minds of 


* The most of the chief army chaplains and many post chaplains which, according to 
the military Church regulations were designed to remain at home, were called into the 
field in 1870 for religious services. 

+ Division-Chaplain Schwahr, of the 22d infantry division, fell in front of Chateaudun 
on October 18th, 1870, while he was in the act of hastening to the surgeons engaged at the 
point for dressing wounds. Division-Chaplain Dietz of the 19th, was wounded at Ladon 
on November 24th, and Division-Chaplain Groos of the 15th infantry division, in the 
battle on the Hallue. 
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the troops to the high and comforting state, that their comrades gave 
their lives in the faithtul performance of the highest duty to their King 
and native country. 

A more regular performance of religious services took place with the 
troops that were compelled to remain for a long time in the same place, 
as at Metz and Paris, than was possible with the marching troops. The 
churches of the places which were occupied were used in company for 
the service of both creeds, and nearly always with the consent of the French 
ministers of the Gospel, and sometimes large bodies of troops were assem- 
bled for joint service in the open air. 

The duties of the chaplains in the hospitals were similar to those on 
the battle-field but were far greater. 

Special hospital chaplains were appointed for this duty, to whose 
assistance quite a number of volunteer chaplains of both denominations 
were added in the field hospitals and those at home. 

The latter consisted of Evangelical field deacons and clergy detailed by 
Catholic associations.* 

The assignment of these and the conduct of the religious services in 
the hospitals was entrusted to three chief-field-hospital-chaplains, who were 
at first detailed to the Grand-Etappen-Inspection of the three armies 
but subsequently divided their spheres of action according to territory, 
and watched over every one in those districts regardless of the army to 
which they belonged.t 

The contact with the sick, wounded and dying, opened a broad and 
grateful field for religious activity. It became the particular duty, too, 
of these ministers of the Gospel to work for the religious welfare of the 
soldiers, indirectly, not only by their relations to those who were placed 
under their charge but also by providing useful tracts for those who were 
able to take care of themselves. 

The ministers of the Gospel, finally, were at the side of the surgeons, 
as nurses, at all the hospitals, and divided the hardships and duties with 
those, and many chaplains sacrificed their lives to this duty. 

The services of these ministers of the Gospel of both denominations, 
both in the field and in hospitals, had so much the more value; since these 
men, in addition to performing their especial duties as guardians of the 
soul, felt it their duty also to maintain and encourage not only the spirit of 
patriotism in the army but also its good manners. 


*From the Rhenish-Westphalian, Order of Malta; from the Order of St. John and 
others. 

+ Altogether, 92 Evangelical ministers were employed in the theatre of war during 
the campaign, besides 30 ministers and students of theology who were temporarily 
employed in the reserve hospitals at home. _All hospital chaplains and ministers, not 
regularly appointed for service in the field, declined a fixed pay for their services. 
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The legal administration in the field was based upon the same princi- 
ples as in peace. A Supreme Ordinance drawn up in 1867, but not made 
public until July 20th, 1870, simplified the administration of military law 
in several points, so that, in times of war, justice could be meted out 
promptly. A second ordinance, issued simultaneously with this, regu- 
lated in a suitable manner the relative rights of the army and the inhabi- 
tants of the enemy's country. It was necessary in this to adhere to the 
principle that the military power must under all circumstances assure the 
execution of its orders, and to provide for quick and strict proceedings 
against any inimical subjects who would in any manner injure the German 
Army. 

But on the other hand a reasonable co-operation with officials existing 
in the enemy’s country was counted upon, so as to diminish the unavoid- 
able cares of the war as much as possible by a just division of duties. The 
fact that this was not recognized everywhere, and that the French admin- 
istrative police and court officials almost universaly refuse co-operation, 
caused the administration of justice great difficulties. | Notwithstanding 
all this, the German military judicial officials made rapid and energetic 
action of military laws possible, and not only assisted in preserving the 
discipline of the German Army, but also in enlightening the French people 
as to their legal rights. | The latter was made very much easier by Ger- 
man auditors who sometimes performed the duties of the préfects. The 
field gendarmerie, which was organized when the army was mobilized, had 
for its first duty to exercise police powers over stragglers; civilians follow- 
ing the army, and also to control the police of the country which was 
occupied. 

It was particularly useful in the first respect in keeping the army 
roads clear and in passable condition for vehicles. The field gendar- 
merie was mostly required for the large number of wagon trains, few of 
whose teamsters had military discipline. They were also compelled to 
take part in the police administration of the country, to watch over the 
maintenance of roads and bridges, and to compel the officials of the 
different localities to keep the latter in repair. 

Another important duty of the field gendarmerie consisted in pre- 
venting unauthorized requisitions. 

The civilians who followed the army, such as vivandiéres and sutlers, 
required the closest watch in this respect. They had ready opportuni- 
ties to take things to which they had no right, and their transgressions 
were then placed to the discredit of the troops. The duty of the field 
gendarmerie on the field of battle consisted in exerting themselves to 
their utmost in finding and protecting the wounded, and after that they 
had the important duty of cleaning those fields and to superintend the 
execution of other regulations for the preservation of health. 
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The control of the army police in the occupied territory soon proved 
to be very difficult. The number was not even approximately large 
enough for the extent of this territory ; the language was different, 
and the French officials were so inactive that co-operation was very 
difficult. But even if the French police did perform their regular duties 
at some places, they required the assistance of German field gendar- 
merie, because the right could not be given the former to take sole cog- 
nizance of any transgressions of which the German soldiers might have 
been guilty. In Rouen, for instance, a mixed service was organized by 
sending out patrols composed of two Prussian field gendarmes and two 
sergeants de ville in order to preserve order on the streets.* 

The field gendarmerie, notwithstanding its small force and the diffi- 
culties which it encountered, as just narrated, performed its numerous 
duties and contributed not a little to preserve during this war the ancient 
reputation of the German Army for discipline. 

Independent of these there was a special field office¢ attached to the 
Grand Headquarters, whose duty it was not only to afford real protection 
in the enemy’s country but also to take part in its administration. The 
duties of the director of police were quite varied and difficult, as will be 
seen from the foregoing, so that it became necessary to bring on more 
trained officials. At Versailles the field police had a very important 
duty in protecting the Grand Headquarters, and watching over the inter- 
course with strangers required particular attention. Order and security 
were preserved during the whole period in which Versailles was occupied 
by increasing the number of officials, the use of the French police and 
military assistance. 

THE ERSATZ SERVICE AND OTHER MILITARY CONDITIONS IN THE HOME 
COUNTRY. 

The Ersatz troops of the North German corps districts when the 

army was mobilized, were composed of the reserves ; the older classes 


* It consisted of the following force : : 

At every one of the three original Army Headquarters there was 1 Division Com- 
mander, 1 Second Officer and 1 First Captain, with a suitable number of gendarmes 
furnished by the corps ; at every Corps Headquarters (including the two Bavarian), 1 Offi- 
cer, 1 First Captain and 40 gendarmes. At every General-Etappen-Inspection there was 
a field gendarmerie detachment under a special commander, which was formed by every 
corps of the army to which it belonged, furnishing a First Captain and 20 gendarmes. 
The Grand Headquarters and subsequently the besieging corps at Belfort had 1 First 
Captain and 5 chief gendarmes. The duty was performed with the Wiirtemberg 
division by a squadron of field riflemen, which already existed in time of peace, and num- 
bered 3 officers and 82 men. 

t It originally consisted only of one Director, the privy government counsellor, Dr. 
Stieber, and officials. 

$4 officers and 185 artificers and privates of the rst reserve rifle battalion were 
ordered to Versailles to reinforce the field police. 
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of the Ersatz reserves of the first class, and the later classes of the Land- 
wehr.* Besides these the universal desire to take part in the war had 
brought a great many volunteers to the colors. 

It was of importance then to prepare those who had just joined as 
rapidly as possible for service in the field. 

The principle was rigidly adhered to during the whole war, to keep 
the body of instructors of the Ersatz troops always full, in order that 
they might always be able to perform the onerous duties which devolved 
upon them with absolute certainty. 

As a rule, every organization of troops of the North German Army, 
which had lost ten per cent. of its maximum strength by death, wounds, 
imprisonment or hospital detail,f was filled up by requisitions which 
were either made directly on the general command of the marching 
army or the corresponding Ersatz troops, or the acting general commands, 

The transports of troops were regulated by the General-Etappen- 
Inspectors, and were generally sent by rail to the chief Etappen station, 
and thence on foot to their respective organizations. But the railroads were 
not always equal to the demands made upon them. After large battles, 
especially, they were so occupied with the transportation of the wounded 
and prisoners that frequent delays occurred in forwarding reinforcements. 
The result was that the Ersatz troops did not reach the advanced organ- 
izations in the field until after weeks.[ _ 

The vacancies which were created among the Ersatz troops, by 
forwarding their instructed men, were filled by new men, and about the 
beginning of September by the class of 1870-’71. Whenever these did 


* The Ersatz troops of cavalry, of the flying and other batteries of the Guards, the 
rifles, the fusiliers and, infantry of the Guards, received no recruits from the Ersatz 
reserves. 

After September gth, troops from the older classes of the Landwehr were added to 
the Ersatz troops. 

The method in the 12th (Saxon) corps and the 25th (Grand Duchy of Hessen) 
division was the same as in the Prussian Army. 

+ After December 3oth, these requisitions were made as soon as the loss amounted 
to five per cent., because by the former method it was not possible to keep the organiza- 
tion on a permanent war footing. 

{For this reason it became necessary after great battles, like those around Metz, 
for instance, to consolidate two or more organizations, whose efficiency had been 
destroyed by heavy losses, into one. Sometimes, too, men were transferred from organi- 
zations which had suffered loss to those which had suffered more, 

Some of the organizations could not, at first, have their requisitions filled with 
Ersatz troops. The 3d corps, for instance, asked for 382 officers and 13,064 men to 
replace the losses sustained on August 6th and 16th, but up to the end of September it 
had received only 147 officers and 9,430 men. 

The artillery made good the losses which it suffered at first by filling up with the 
men and horses of the ammunition trains. 
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not suffice, the Ersatz reserves of the first class and the older classes of 
the Landwehr were drawn upon.* 

The infantry could therefore be filled up in general from three groups, 
differing in their source. The first group consisted of a number of men 
who had served. These averaged about 500 men to each battalion and 
the total, therefore, was about 60,000. 

This number was sufficient to make good the losses in August and 
September. The second group consisted of the volunteers and recruits 
who offered themselves when the army was mobilized. It amounted to 
about 50,000 men, and their distribution to the various localities began 
about the first of October. 

The third group consisted of the recruits of the class of 1870-’71, 
numbering about 70,000 men, which became available at the beginning of 
1871. The Ersatz was also very much increased by the men who were 
discharged from the hospitals, cured. These conditions were first as fav- 
orable for the other arms of service. 

The mobilized Landwehr troops had no Ersatz troops in the beginning, 
but the non-mobilized Landwehr,+ the garrison battalions, and the dis- 
mounted Landwehr depot-squadrons were directed to organize such a 
body. 

Landwehr officers, who had at first not been able to get away, were sent 
to the marching regiments in order to cover the loss in officers which was 
on a steady increase. Convalescent and retired officers also took service 
with the Ersatz troops, and thus relieved the officers who were assigned: 
to the marching regiments. . 

The filling up the field organizations of the Bavarian corps and their 
Ersatz troops, was, as in the North German Army, done at first from the 
instructed soldiers of the reserve and Landwehr, All the conscripts of 
the class of 1870—’71, numbering about 16,000, besides 2,520 Ersatz reserves 
of the first class were called in on October 4th, and part of them were 
already assigned to the marching troops in December. 

In order to meet the demands, which at that period became quite 
pressing, the period of instruction for the new recruits was reduced to six 
weeks { after the middle of December. At the same time the Ersatz 
troops were further increased in numbers. On December 17th, the organ- 
ization of each Ersatz battalion was increased by 200, and for each Ersatz 


* In the very beginning, and at several times during the campaign, the strength of 
Ersatz troops exceeded the prescribed numbers. 

+ At the beginning of February, 1871, each of these had 300 recruits from the Ersatz 
reserve of the first class assigned to them, with directions to hasten their instruction, so 
that they might be assigned to marching locations in May. 

¢ The recruits for cavalry were not sent into the field until they had been instructed 
six months, and those for the artillery as soon as they had acquired sufficient knowledge. 
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company for the rifles by 50 men.* The 4th company of each battalion 
was designed to furnish the Ersatz for the corresponding Landwehr 
battalion. 

The number of Ersatz batteries was reduced from eight to four, by the 
organization of a new mobile artillery detachment.t The loss in the 
Wurtemberg division was covered with thoroughly instructed Ersatz re- 
serves of the classes of 1859-1866; by instructed recruits and Ersatz re- 
serves of the class of 1870, and finally by volunteers. 

The arrangements for filling up the Ersatz in Baden were like those 
in North Germany. At the beginning of September every infantry regi- 
ment in the field received 240 men from the infantry Ersatz.|| Large 
transports of Ersatz troops were sent to the seat of war in November, 
end of December, end of January and middle of February. In the 
meantime the conscripts for 1870 had begun to report. Finally, all the 
men who were fit for service, and who had not already been called from 
the classes of 1860 to December 31st, 1871, were ordered to their respect- 
ive Landwehr battalions, heavy artillery battalions and Ersatz troops. 

In this manner the requisite supply of troops for every organization 
of the German Army was not only finally secured, but the Ersatz troops 
were kept at their full regulation strength, in spite of the numerous new 
organizations, without resort to extraordinary measures. 

Up to the beginning of March, 1871, the Ersatz organizations of the 
German Army had sent to France over 2,000 officers and about 220,000 
men, and by that time had brought the field army to its full strength on a 
war footing. The total strength of all the Ersatz organizations at that 
time amounted to 3,288 officers, 204,684 men and 26,603 horses. 

The men who were sent to the army were completely equipped, armed 
and supplied with ammunition ; those for the cavalry, artillery and trains 
took an Ersatz of horses with them. The clothing and equipments of 
all the troops in the field were also drawn directly from the home 
country.§ 

The Ersatz in horses which was needed by the cavalry, artillery and 
trains, was directly reported to the Ersatz troops,{ while those for the 


* This measure increased the number of Ersatz troops by 3,700 men. 
+ But the organization of the batteries which remained was increased by a total of 36 
non issioned officers and 278 men. 

¢ About 1400 men. 

|| The battalions in the field at first numbered only goo men. The increase of the 
5th infantry regiment took place later. 

$ Reinforcements of this kind were generally united according to corps, and then 
proceeded under a small escort to the chief Etappen station of their respective armies, 
whence their farther transportation was provided for. 

The private industries of the country were next em + by the troops in urgent 
cases when the requisite equipments pon not be boone orward in time. 


“ The remounts for 1870 were also turned in to the Ersatz troops when mobilization ‘ 
took place. The latter furnished their supply of horses by purchase in the open 
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infantry, rifles, pioneers and administration were obtained through the 
movable home depots. In urgent cases the latter also supplied the 
other branches of the service, as they nearly always took care of more 
saddle and draught horses than the regulation number. They were 
again filled up by requisition ; by the turning in of captured and tempo- 
rarily disabled horses and by shipment from the depots in the home 
country. It was most difficult to supply the demand of officers for 
saddle horses. In order to obtain an adequate supply in this respect the 
horses belonging to fallen officers were purchased. 

A central horse depot for the North German troops was established in 
Berlin, which was originally intended to contain 300 head, that is, 100 
saddle and 200 draught horses, but this number was subsequently in- 
creased. It sent a total of 3.585 horses to the movable depots and was 
replenished by purchases in the open market. 

In Bavaria the supply was furnished by the Ersatz troops, the army 
foaling farms and the riding school. The Bavarian troops received 
3,005 saddle and draught horses from home; those from Wurtemberg 
938, and those from Baden 325. . 

The total number of horses sent to the German Army from the home 
country amounted to about 22,000 The number of those which were 
captured or obtained by requisition was over 16,000. The total number 
of horses added to the German Army during the war amounted to more 
than 38,000. 

g2 field guns were sent to the North German artillery regiments as 
Ersatz. The requisitions of the troops were sent to the War Ministry by 
the Chiefs of Artillery of the different armies, and it gave further direc- 
tions to the artillery depots. The Bavarian field artillery received 23 
pieces, and that of Wiirtemburg received one.* The total expenditure of 
field guns by the German Army therefore amounts to 116 tubes. 

The loss and Ersatz in small arms, sabres and lances, as well as in 
field equipment was not great+ during the war, since the German troops 
held the field in nearly every engagement. During the truce the total 
loss in men, horses and material had been so replaced that, during the 
negotiations for peace, the German Army was ready to renew the war 
with full numbers and complete equipment. 

While the marching army was gaining decisive results beyond the 
frontiers, the less conspicuous but extremely important labors of the 
commands at home were steadily prosecuted. In the front rank were the 
War Ministers as well as the acting general staffs and general commands, 
who labored to utilize to their full extent the resources of the country, 


* As a general rule it was only necessary to furnish a new tube. 
+ The r2th corps, for instance, had only 33 needle guns, 39 breech-loading carbines, 
146 sabres of various models, 179 side arms and 44 lances sent to it for re-equipment. 
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which had not at all been exhausted by the mobilization of the army. 
They were assisted in their labors, in the most efficient manner, by their 
subordinates and the other officials. 

These officials were compelled to satisfy greater demands the longer 
the war lasted ; the more the theatre of war was extended and the more 
the losses increased. 

In North Germany two reserve corps had already been organized and 
collected at Berlin and Glogau by the end of August, each of which was 
composed of six Landwehr regiments, a reserve cavalry regiment and one 
light and two heavy reserve batteries.* The first-mentioned corps was 
sent to Freiburg in Baden at the end of September, and afterwards 
used for the organization of the 4th reserve division. |The cavalry regi- 
ment and the batteries of the other corps were added to this division, 
while its 12 battalions of infantry were placed, at the end of October, under 
the orders of the General Government of Alsace. 

It was also resolved, simultaneously with the organization of these 
reserve corps, to increase the number of Landwehr troops which were 
designed for garrison of the fortresses and for Etappen service in the home 
country. The garrison battalions of the North German fortified places 
were increased, where it became necessary, from the end of August, to 
1,002 men. Detachments of 60 mounted men were taken from each 
Ersatz squadron to perform garrison duty in the fortified places when the 
reserve cavalry regiments marched to the front. 

All of the superfluous men in garrisons which were not needed to in- 
crease the garrison battalions within the 7th and 8th corps districts, were 
formed into companies of 200 men and turned over to the Etappen troops 
of the First Army. In order to complete this measure all the Landwehr 
regiments which belonged to the Etappen service were subsequently in- 
creased by the men of the Ersatz and garrison battalions, which were in 
excess of the number fixed by regulation. At the same time six squad- 
rons for Etappen duty were organized with the superfluous troops in 
various Etappen squadrons. 

Toward the end of November, 1870, an increase from 802 to 1,002 was 


* The Landwehr regiments Nos. I, 3, 4, 5, 43, and 45, and the rst reserve regiment 
of Uhlans belonged to the reserve corps at Berlin. Also the heavy, the first and second 
reserve light batteries of the 4th corps. 

To the reserve corps at Glogau belonged, Landwehr regiments Nos. 7, 10, 47, 50, 84, 
and 8s ; the third reserve regiment of Uhlans, the heavy, the first and second reserve 
light-batteries of the 6th corps. 

Lieutenant General v. Léwenfield, who up to that time had been General Governor 
of the sth and 6th corps districts, was assigned to duty as Inspector of both of these re- 
serve corps. 

+ It was intended that these battalions should reach a strength of six companies of 
200 men each. 
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ordered in all the mobile Landwehr battalions as well as those stationed 
on the coasts, and the acting general commands were authorized, when 
necessary, to extend the same measure to all the Landwehr troops which 
still remained in other corps districts at home. 

The only new organizations which were at first formed in North Ger- 
many were two reserve rifle battalions, They were formed from the 
Ersatz companies of the rifles of the Guards, sharpshooters of the Guards 
and rifle battalions Nos. 1-8 inclusive, and numbered 802 men. The rapid 
course of events at the seat of war and above all the increasing number of 
prisoners, made further steps in this respect necessary.* 

Since the cavalry still had a large excess of instructed men of the lat- 
ter classes for which no employment had been found, the formation of 
dismounted depot Landwehr squadrons was begun at the end of Novem- 
ber. The total number of these organized to the end of the war was 
60, with a total strength of 15,000.¢ 

Soon after this the formation of garrison battalions was begun. These 
were composed of men of all arms on the furloughed list ; of volunteers 
who had served but were no longer liable to military duty, and of Ersatz 
reserves.[| ‘These were commanded by officers of all arms of the Land- 
wehr who were disposable, and by retired officers who had served in the 
line. 23 of these battalions were organized at the end of January, and 
39 were in course of formation. By April, 72 of these, numbering 60,000 
men, were in readiness.|| These battalions, as well as the dismounted 
depot squadrons were under the command of the acting infantry brigade 
commanders. 

The mobilization of those troops which were sent to the seat of war 
in the course of the campaign was carried on simultaneously with the 
foregoing. ‘These consisted of the larger part of the Landwehr battalions ; 
a considerable number of companies of heavy artillery and pioneers; 
several trains and columns which were necessary for theJsiege parks and 
those ammunition columns, trains and administrations, which the newly 
created army corps and reserve divisions needed.§ 

* Particularly since the garrison and reserve troops which remained at home contin- 
ually decreased in number. At the beginning of September, there were in the North 
German corps districts, 81 battalions of Landwehr, 4¥ regiments of reserve cavalry and 
Ig reserve batteries. 

In the middle of November : 

57 battalions of Landwehr, 6 squadrons of reserve cavalry and 8 reserve batteries. 

In February the number of North German garrison battalions was only 33, of which 
17 were not mobilized. 

__ + The officers were taken from the retired list when the supply from the furloughed 
list gave out. 

RA — each from the Ersatz reserves of the 1st class and all the latest years of 


|| The first organization was fixed at 602 men, but was afterwards iricreased to about 
§ The 13th and 14th corps were the first which were supplied in this manner, 
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All of the Saxon troops which remained at home were placed directly 
under the orders of the General Government which was established.* 

In consequence of the battles at Metz the four garrison battalions 
were mobilized, united into a brigade, and sent to the seat of war on 
August 24th.¢ As the only infantry which was then left consisted of the 
Ersatz battalions and companies, the two acting brigade commands were 
merged into one. Two companies of heavy artillery went to France 
about the middle of December, and three reserve batteries followed on 
January 1st. 

The total force which was mobilized by Saxony amounted to 1,102 
officers, surgeons and officials, and 56,272 men. The total of the un- 
mobilized was 382 officers, surgeons and officials and 15,363 men. The 
commanders of the Landwehr districts called 47,500 men from the fur- 
loughed classes during the war. 

The Grand Duchy of Hesse furnished no Landwehr troops but organ- 
ized a garrison battalion of 480 men about the end of January, which 
was mainly employed in guarding prisoners. 

In Bavaria 8 battalions of the line were retained at home, in the be- 
ginning, to perform garrison duty. By the middle of September the only 
battalions which remained were the 1st battalion of the 4th and 2d of the 
8th regiment, and these followed the mobile army in December.{ Eight 
of its sixteen Landwehr battalions || had been sent to the seat of war for 
Etappen duty. After the Ersatz troops and the Landwehr battalions were 
augmented, there were still 10,000 trained and 24,000 untrained men dis- 
posable for defence. No new infantry organizations were formed in 
Bavaria. An Etappen squadron of cavalry, consisting of 5 officers and 
164 men,§$ was formed from the Ersatz squadrons of the 6 Chevauleger 
regiments. During the first part of September a detachment of field ar- 


* a, Ersatz troops: 
9 Ersatz battalions, 2 companies of Ersatz rifles, 6 Ersatz squadrons, 3 Ersatz 
batteries, 1 company of Ersatz pioneers, 1 Ersatz train detachment. 
6, Garrison troops : 
4 Landwehr battalions, 3 batteries of reserve foot artillery, 4 companies of heavy 
artillery. 
The fourth company of Landwehr regiment No. 72 also performed garrison duty at 
the fortress Kénigstein. 
+ The strength of each battalion was 802 men. 
t They joined the rst Bavarian corps. The others had already gone to France. The 
2d and 3d battalions of the 4th regiment and the Ist and 3d of the 8th regiment to invest 
Bitsch, and the 3d battalions of the r2th and 13th regiments to the Ist Bavarian corps. 
In January, 1871, the 2d and 3d battalions of the 4th regiment, and in February the rst 
and 3d battalions of the 8th regiment, were at home for the purpose of getting new arms. 
|| By orders issued on August roth, every company had been increased to 4o men. 


§ The squadron performed Etappen duty. 
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tillery was formed from the Ersatz batteries, and was sent to the seat of 
war towards the end of the month.* Parks for the sieges of Strassburg, 
Paris, Bitsch and Belfort were formed from the Bavarian batteries of 
heavy artillery which remained at home. 

By September rst, three depots for completion were added to the two 
reserve ammunition depots which were established at the beginning of 
the mobilization. 

Towards the end of August the Bavarian detachments of engineer 
troops organized two new bridget trains which joined the mobile corps 
from Ingolstadt. 

The total of those portions of the Bavarian Army which were not sent 
to the seat of war was as follows: 

During September, 1870, 39,261 men and 3,840 horses; 

** January, 1871, 45,123 men and 3,929 horses; 

“April, 1871, 24,210 men and 2,919 horses. 
The four rifle battalions received the new arm M. 69 at the beginning of 
the war, and the eight battalions of the line which were at first designed 
for garrison duty, received it towards the end of the year. 

All the troops in Wurtemberg which remained at home,f{ including 
the garrison of Ulm, were placed in care of the General Government, 
under which an acting corps command was created. 

The rst battalion of the 4th regiment of infantry, which originally was 
a part of the garrison of Ulm, was sent to Alsace for Etappen duty as 
early as the middle of August. These were followed, for the same duty, 
in the beginning of September by the 2d battalion of the same regiment, 
and by the rst and 2d battalions of the 6th regiment of infantry. 

The 3d and 4th squadrons || of the 3rd regiment of cavalry were sent 
to Paris, and the 1st and 4th batteries of the battalion of heavy artillery 
to Strassburg during September. About the middle of October the rst 
and 2d Ersatz batteries and about the end of the month the 2d and 3d 
squadrons of the 2d regiment of cavalry reached the field. 

Three new squadrons of cavalry§ were organized in Wurtemberg, 


* It consisted of its staff, 2 rifled 6-pounder and 2 rifled 12-pounder batteries of 6 
guns each ; I cannister battery of 4 pieces (after October 24th of 6 pieces), and 1 ammu- 
nition train. Its total strength was 866 men, 807 horses, 28 (afterwards 30) guns and 86 
wagons. A second cannister battery went to this mobile army on October 24th. 

+ Each train consisted of 2 officers, 66 men, 106 horses, and 15 six-horse trestle 
wagons. 

t At the end of the campaign the following troops still remained in Wiirtemberg : 
4 Landwehr Ersatz battalions, 1 Ersatz regiment of cavalry, 2 Ersatz batteries, 1 detach- 
ment of heavy artillery, 1 detachment of Ersatz pioneers, 1 company of engineer troops, 
and a detachment of Ersatz train. In addition to these there were the depots for field 
troops. 

|| These two squadrons reached the field division at Paris, on September 15. 

§ At this time,the infantry and rifle depots were also employed in educating recruits, 
a duty which had previously been assigned to the Landwehr Ersatz battalions. 
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after only two of the six, which were originally left at home, remained, 
After the middle of February, the new levy of recruits was organized into 
separate companies and these were used in establishing depot battalions at 
Stuttgart, Ulm and Ludwigsberg. 

The total strength of the troops which remained in the Kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg at the beginning of March was 164 officers and 12,814 men.* 

All the battalions of the line which were at first left in Baden, grad- 
ually followed the mobile army, the 2nd battalion of the 6th regiment of 
infantry,t which had garrisoned Rastatt being the last to move. 

Eight companies of heavy artillery and a company of garrison pioneers 
were also sent to the troops besieging Strassburg and Belfort. Six 
Landwehr battalions were called out when the army was mobilized. Of 
these the rst performed Etappen duty during the whole campaign, and the 
4th and 6th, as well as parts of the 2d, 3d, and 5th, occasionally. The 3d, 
4th, 5th and 6th, belonged to the garrison of Rastatt until the end of the 
war, 

The total strength of the immobile troops of Baden, including the 
various <rsatz detachments, was as follows: 


September, 13870, 9,148 Men. 
January, 1871, + 10,951 “ 
March, 1871, . ‘ 13,604 “ 


All these were under the orders of a single command, called the 
“ Chief command of all detachments of troops remaining at home.” 

When the army was mobilized in 1870, the armament of a number of 
the permanent fortifications was ordered. 

The military authorities received thankworthy assistance from the 
civil administration, and particularly from the Prussian Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Commercef, in executing the necessary measures to accom- 
plish this. The work was vigorously prosecuted in all directions and 
made rapid and assured progress. 

At the beginning of the war the total numbers of men detailed for 
garrison duty from the Army of the North German Confederation were 


as follows : 


* Exclusive of the persons employed in garrisons and reserve hospitals. 

t This battalion was on temporary duty at Lauterburg from August 6th to 17th, 1870, 
protecting the Etappen; from August 31st to September 2gth, it together with 300 men of 
the 5th Ersatz detachment and 4 guns, under the command of Colonel Bauer, was employed 
to protect the regions of Baden on the upper Rhine. Two companies were here de- 
tached and took part in the siege of Strassburg. On September 2gth, the whole 
battalion was reunited at Rastatt. It was sent from this place to the seat of war on De- 
cember 24th. 

t The former supplied the necessary timber from the government forests and the 
latter the railroad iron from the surplus of the government roads. 
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For the Rhine front, . 87,500 men, 
“coasts of the North and Baltic seas, 50,000 “ 
«South front, ‘ 55,300 “ 


“other places, 47,000 “ 
Total, 239, 800 men.* 


These numbers were, however, very much changed by sending 
numerous bodies of garrison troops to the field and by new organizations. 
After the successes of the field army, all the armed fortified placest 
excepting those situated on the coasts, at the mouths of rivers, and at the 
advanced positions of Saarlouis, Nancy and Coblenz, were disarmed as 
early as the end of November. 

When the first trains of French prisoners of war first reached Ger- 
man territory, shortly after the beginning of the war, it was attempted to 
furnish them with barrack-rooms in accordance with the regulations of 
the German Army. At first the prisoners were quartered in fortified 
places. Whenever these quarters were not sufficient, large camps of 
tents or barracks were established.[ When the number of prisoners. 
continually increased during the progress of the war, it was resolved to 
quarter them also in such unfortified places where there were troops 
which could perform the duties of guarding them, or where such troops 
could take station temporarily. | 

Every depot which was thus established was placed under the com- 
mand of a German officer and divided into companies of 200 or 300 men 
each§. The commander of the depot exercised the supreme power of 
disciplinary punishment. In other respects the military penal laws of 
the state in which the depot was located were executed. The sick were 
transferred to infirmaries. Suitable provisions were also made for their 
religious needs. 

The captured officers were allowed to provide themselves with private 
quarters at their own expense§ provided they gave their parole not to 


* This includes the Ersatz troops which were quartered in the fortresses. 

+ Landau and Germersheim were, only taken into consideration until the troops were 
concentrated. Rastatt was only of importance until Strassburg fell, and New Breisach 
was important for the protection of the regions of Baden along the upper Rhine. 

¢ During winter the tents were vacated and the barrack-rooms heated. 

| In the middle of February the prisoners were distributed as follows : 

152 Depots in North Germany, 10,718 officers, 305,287 men. 


26 “ Bavaria, 547, “* 39536 “* 
7 +“ Wiirtemberg, “ 12,839 ‘* 
8 ** Baden, 11,750 


§ The companies were subsequently increased to 500 men. 
Those who had no means were assigned to barrack-rooms furnished like officers” 


quarters. 
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make any attempt to escape, and to transmit their correspondence 
through the military authorities. In other cases the officers were kept 
under military guard, but due consideration was given to their social 
position. But severe measures were adopted with those who withdrew or 
broke their parole. 

The captured officers received pay in accordance with their rank, to 
which an addition was subsequently made by the French government 
through the English minister. 

The non-commissioned officers and privates were furnished with sub- 
sistence and clothing. A part of the expense of this was charged against 
the prison-pay to which they were entitled. 

It was believed that a uniform and suitable employment of the men 
was of so much greater importance, as it was the surest method of pre- 
venting disturbances of the peace and attempts to escape. All those 
within the borders of the North German Confederation were at first 
required to work five hours each day for the benefit of the military 
exchequer, while additional labor was suitably paid for ; but this system 
could not be maintained after the depots had gradually been filled. Per- 
mission was given to take work for pay, and private persons were allowed 
to employ the prisoners. The large majority, however, found employ- 
ment in the erection of barracks ; in the establishment of or alterations 
in the target and drill grounds; in the workshops or other suitable 
manner. 

Although disagreeable things sometimes occurred, especially during 
transportation, in consequence of the large masses of prisoners, it is be- 
lieved that the majority of the French who were brought to Germany 
during the war cannot complain of their subsistence or treatment. 


THE RESULTS OF THE WAR. 

The total loss of the German Army amounted to 6,247 officers, sur- 
geons and officials, 123,453 men, 14,595 horses, 1 color and 6 guns.* 

The German Army captured, up to the middle of February, 1871, 
11,860 French officers and 371,981 men. At Paris 7,456 officers and 
241,686 men laid down their arms.¢ 2,192 officers and 88,381 men, with 
285 guns, took refuge in Switzerland. 

The German troops captured during the war 107 eagles and colors, 
1,915 field pieces and mitrailleuses, 5,526 heavy guns. 


* Including two reserve pieces. Two pieces were lost on August 18th, but these 
again fell into the hands of the Germans when Metz surrendered. 
+ These consisted of — 
4,542 officers and 125,718 men of the line. 
366 13,665 “ “oe 
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The great combat between these two nations was ended after wrestling 
during seven months. 

As the fathers had done fifty years before, so had now the sons fought 
and bled for the independence of the German Fatherland. It was handed 
back undiminished in extent and untouched by an enemy, to the bless- 
ings of a peace which had been won by honorable fighting. 

No people could have made the great sacrifices which this war called 
for more willingly nor with greater pleasure. The best was staked at the 
beginning of the war with sublime earnestness, and its painful losses were 
borne quietly and with a full knowledge of duty. 

But that which was won on the battle-fields of France had a greater 
value than all that was staked. 

With Metz and Strassburg the countries which had been torn from 
Germany during a period of her weakness were again won back, and the 
Nation thanks the bravery and endurance of its sons for the reunion 
which had been longed for during so great a period of time. Upon the 
unanimous call of all the princes and free cities the victorious King of 
Prussia assumed the honors of German Emperor. 


NOTES ON MILITARY MEDICINE. IN EUROPE. 


BY BREVET LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN S. BILLINGS, 
SurGEon U. S. ARMY. 


Durinc the summer of 1881 it was the good fortune of 
the writer to have the opportunity of being present at the 
great International Medical Congress, which met in London 
at the beginning of August, and subsequently of making a 
rapid trip on the Continent, in the course of which he 
visited, among other places, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, and 
Vienna, and had occasion to see something of the condition 
and working of the Medical Departments of the armies of 
the several countries. It has been suggested that some of 
the points which attracted his attention may be of interest 
to others, and the purpose of the present article is to give 
brief notes of some of these subjects, divested, as far as 
possible, of medical technicalities, and having no particular 
moral in view. 

The Congress referred to was the seventh meeting of 
_the kind which has been held in Europe, and was much 
larger and more important than any of its predecessors. 
Over three thousand physicians and surgeons were present, 
representing every civilized country and government of the 
earth, and including a decided majority of all the celebrated 
medical writers, teachers, and practitioners of the old world. 

I have elsewhere sketched some of the general aspects of 
this assemblage (‘International Review,” January,1882),and 
shall here only refer to those which relate to military medicine. 
All the preceding medical congresses had divided into 
sections, for convenience ; one settion being devoted to 
medicine, a second to surgery, a third to diseases of the 
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eye, etc.; but the London Congress was the first which has 
had a section especially set apart for military medicine and 
surgery. And when the members of the Section came 
together in the large, bare room allotted to it in the Uni- 
versity of London, they certainly formed a striking assem- 
blage to one who had some knowledge of the persons 
present, and of their history and work. 

There were men who had been through the Indian 
Mutiny, the Crimean War, and New Zealand and African 
campaigns. There also were surgeons who won fame during 
the Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian wars, and others 
who had followed the Russian eagles to the walls of Con- 
stantinople. Scattered about the room were some of the 
old India surgeons, whose duties have been often rather civil 
and administrative than military or medical, but who have 
never lost their interest in the studies of their youth, and 
whose contributions to the literature of their profession are 
among the most valuable which we possess. As the repre- 
sentatives from different nations rose in turn and contrib- 
uted each his best knowledge as to the particular point 
under discussion, stating what apparatus or device had been 
found useful in his own service, one could not help thinking 
how different their policy was from that of other army de- 
partments. The President of the Section, Surgeon-General 
Longmore, alluded to this very happily in his opening ad- 
dress. Said he: “Although belonging to all nations, we 
have the advantage of being able to meet together without 
national jealousy, and with no other rivalry than that of 
vieing with each other in endeavors to discover what may 
most benefit the sick and wounded. It is not with our 
province of thought and action, as it is in some measure 
with those other parts of military science and practice, on 
which national safety or superiority in power may depend. 
A certain amount of reticence in regard to them is justified 
by national self-interest. We can speak quite openly of all 
our professional plans and arrangements. If they contain 
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any features better than those belonging to our neighbors of 
other countries, we have no fear of imparting them. We 
hope, indeed, if they are really better, that they may be 
adopted and turned to account; for if practically applied, 
our own people may possibly be among those who will be 
benefited by their adoption. Even in time of war ‘there 
are no enemies within our sphere of action.’ It is true that 
this last statement must sometimes be taken as indicating 
that which ought to be rather than that which is, as was 
shown by a statement made by Don Nicario de Landa y 
Alvarez, of the Spanish Army, who, in speaking of the 
recent war in Cuba, said that both the wounded and the 
surgeons were killed when they fell into the hands of the 
insurgents, and that seven medical officers were thus lost; 
nevertheless, the feeling which such a statement arouses 
proves that such conduct is exceptional, and that the rule 
is that given by Professor Longmore, “There are no 
enemies within our sphere of action.” 


Among the various subjects brought before the Section the one which 
received the greatest amount of attention was the care of the wounded dur- 
ing active service of an army in the field, and especially the means for 
their transportation. 

Surgeon-General Longmore devoted the greater part of his opening 
address to this subject, and pointed out that it is the impossibility of 
securing trained animals which makes the majority of appliances devised 
for this purpose useless in uncivilized and savage warfare. Where ambu- 
lances can be used, it was agreed by all that the American patterns are 
the best. The matter was summed up by Surgeon-General Roth, of the 
German Army, in the statement that the experiences of the last great 
wars, particularly the Franco-German and Russo-Turkish ones, have 
proved that the difference in the means of transport in different armies 
are of comparatively small importance. For large numbers of wounded 
we have to rely on stretchers, railroads, and boats, because ambulances 
can scarcely ever be collected in sufficient number at the places of most 
importance. He quoted approvingly the remarks of Pirogoff, that after 
all, the fate of the wounded soldier depends more on the Administration 
than upon the medical man, and agreed with Longmore that the most 
important point is the personnel of the army hospital corps. “ For 
the inauguration of such an organization we are indebted to America, 
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from whence issued a model sanitary service formerly unknown in 
Europe. A well-drilled ambulance or bearer corps will make the best of 
whatever material is available, and the object should be the organization 
and training of such a corps, which should be at the disposal of the Army 
Medical Department.” 

In the course of the discussion on the transport of wounded, Pro- 
fessor Gori of Amsterdam paid a high compliment to the late Surgeon 
George A. Otis, of the United States Army, declaring that his writings 
are the glory of the army to which he belonged, and that the army sur- 
geons of all countries unite in deploring his loss. At the close of his 
remarks Professor Longmore arose, and in his peculiarly grave and courtly 
manner, but with a voice which trembled with emotion as he went on, 
spoke as follows : 

“In the course of the observations which have just been brought to 
our notice by Dr. Gori of Amsterdam, that gentleman has made refer- 
ence to a calamity about which there can be no discussion. I allude to 
the eloquent tribute which Dr. Gori just now paid to the services and 
untimely death of that learned and most distinguished American sur- 
geon, Dr. Otis. All of us military surgeons who are in this room, to 
whatever nation we may belong—and every leading nation is represented 
here at this moment—all of us have greatly benefited, and so long as we 
are able to pursue our profession, must still be benefited by those grand, 
impartial, and comprehensive volumes of the surgical history of the great 
War of the Rebellion in the United States, which Dr. Otis was spared to 
complete, and which the Government of the United States have so largely 
and so liberally distributed among military surgeons in Europe. This 
seems to be a very fitting occasion, representatives as we are of the 
science and practice of military surgery in all countries, for us to express 
our profound regret at Surgeon Otis having been taken away from us 
before he was able to complete the greatest of all his many valuable pro- 
fessional works, as he had hoped to do; and it seems also to be a fitting 
opportunity to convey to Surgeon-General Barnes, and through him, to all 
the medical officers of the United States Army, our heartfelt sympathy 
with them on the great loss their medical service in particular, and, at the 
same time, military surgical science in all parts of the world, has sus- 
tained in the death of their great colleague. I say these few words in the 
presence of an eminent friend and fellow-laborer of Dr. Otis—Dr. Bil- 
lings—who occupies an important post in the Surgeon-General’s Office at 
Washington ; and I beg to propose to the meeting that Dr. Billings be 
asked kindly to allow himself to be made the medium of communicating 
this, I may truly say, international expression of feeling—for I see 
plainly that you all share with me the sentiments which I have tried to 
express—to the distinguished chief at the head of his department and 
to his colleagues on his return to Washington.” 
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This tribute of Surgeon-General Longmore to the merits of my friend 
and colleague was as unexpected as it was gratifying, and the scene was 
so impressive that it was with difficulty I could find words to return 
thanks and to express in behalf of the Medical Department a proper appre- 
ciation of the eulogy thus made. I could only promise to convey the 
message, and while this has long ago been done to the circle of his imme- 
diate personal friends, I am glad to have this opportunity to make it 
known also to the much wider circle of those who appreciated and 
admired him, although knowing him only through his works. 

The maost marked improvements in military surgery which have 
occurred since our own war consist in the methodical use of antiseptics 
and of Esmarch’s bandage for the prevention of hemorrhage. 

Even yet there has been but little experience of the results of the 
application of antiseptic methods to the treatment of wounds upon the 
battle-field ; but these results as reported are so superior to those 
obtained by the old methods, that all military surgeons are bound to fol- 
low the new plan as far as possible. This, however, does not necessarily 
imply that all the details of what is known as Listerism, and more espe- 
cially the antiseptic spray, are essential features of the method. Professor 
Longmore pointed out that the methodical use of the spray in operations 
on the battle-field is almost impossible, while, if this can be dispensed 
with, the question becomes a comparatively simple one, since there is no 
special difficulty in supplying antiseptic dressings under such circum- 
stances. 

The evidence of the Russian and German surgeons was all in favor of 
the antiseptic treatment of wounds in war, but it also went to show how 
difficult it is to carry out the method as practised in civil hospitals. The 
water available is often muddy—there is no time to boil or filter it—the 
spray producers become choked and useless, and there are other diffi- 
culties which it is unnecessary to specify ; but it is satisfactory to learn 
that however much the completeness of applying details is interfered 
with, when applied at all it always confers benefits. Dr. Melladen’s con- 
clusion was : “ Follow it as much as possible, for any part of it, however 
small, is better than none.” 

There is a great deal of truth in the statement of Professor Esmarch, 
that a great number of the most severe gunshot wounds remain free from 
septic trouble if not touched or examined by dirty fingers or instruments. 
And if the essential principle of antiseptic treatment be kept in view, it is 
easy to see why this may be so. The antiseptic treatment is designed to 
prevent decomposition of the fluids in the wound. This decomposition in 
the immense majority of cases, if not in all, is due to the coming in con- 
tact with these fluids of extremely minute particles of organic matter, 
such as are found in all ordinary river or pond water, and in the air of all 
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habitations, in the mouths and alimentary canal of all animals, and where- 
ever there is decomposing organic matter; in other words, which are 
almost ubiquitous : these minute particles are, for the most part, living 
organisms, capable of rapid growth and multiplication in the presence of 
moisture, warmth and organic matter, all of which conditions are present 
in a wound, The result of their action upon a wound is to produce 
irritation, suppuration and sometimes a peculiar poison which passes into 
the blood and produces pyemia or septicemia, erysipelas, and other 
complications. Precisely how they do this, need not here be discussed ; 
it is sufficient to know that the power of these particles to produce 
these results is suspended or destroyed by bringing them in contact with 
certain substances known as antiseptics—that is, substances capable of 
preventing fermentation or putrefaction. The antiseptic which is most 
used in the treatment of wounds is carbolic acid, and when properly 
employed, it is capable of entirely destroying the power of these particles 
or organisms to produce decomposition of organic fluids. ‘The object 
of the use of antiseptics in surgery then is, as far as possible, to put a 
wound in the condition which it would be in if the skin had not 
been broken, the skin being a perfect barrier against the entrance of these 
particles or germs. Where the surgeon makes the wound himself, it is 
evidently possible for him to do it with instruments wet with the anti- 
septic solution, and in a cloud of antiseptic spray, which prevents any 
germ from entering the wound before it has been, so to speak, poisoned 
by the vapor through which it must pass. The true value of the anti- 
septic spray in an operation evidently depends on the number and 
character of these particles in the surrounding air. In an old hospital 
they are numerous and virulent, in any closed room they are dangerous in 
proportion to the number of inmates, the want of ventilation and the 
quantity of filth present ; but on broad, open plains, and especially on 
mountains and high table lands, remote from human habitations, the 
danger from them is much less, so far as the air is concerned—the chief 
risk being from dirty fingers, and from clothing and water. It follows 
that on the field the least possible disturbance should be given to the 
wound, it should not be probed or explored with the finger, but simply 
covered with an antiseptic dressing, held in place with a bandage, and left 
until it can be handled with antiseptic precautions in all details. 

This is the advice of Esmarch, who would have every soldier carry 
on his person a small parcel containing the materials for a simple anti- 
septic first dressing of a wound. 

These packages, however, soon lose their antiseptic qualities if car- 
ried about the soldier’s person, and for this reason it is better that they 
should not be distributed until just before battle. 

Esmarch’s bandage for the suppression of hemorrhage consists of a 
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simple stout elastic tube applied while extended two or three times around 
the wounded limb. Its use requires no special anatomical knowledge, as 
does the tourniquet, it is not interfered with by transport, and if the ends 
are properly secured, it cannot slip. Of course it should remain no 
longer than is necessary, and the wounded vessel should be ligated with 
antiseptic precautions as soon as possible. Professor Esmarch suggested 
that as india rubber gradually loses its elasticity and becomes brittle, 
suitable bands and tubing cannot be kept on hand for years, and in 
the event of a great war, at least in Germany, manufacturers could not 
supply them rapidly. To meet this difficulty he suggested that the 
soldiers be supplied with rubber suspenders or braces, so made that in 
case of need they can be used as an elastic bandage. Such braces would 
not cost more than others, and would be useful not only in cases of* 
hemorrhage, but to prevent absorption from poisoned wounds, such as 
snake bites, and for other purposes. The limits of this paper do not 
admit of further notice of the proceedings of the Congress, and I will 
only add that after its close a majority of the medical officers of foreign 
armies visited Aldershot Camp to see a drill of the Army Hospital Corps 
in stretcher and cacolet exercise—removal of the wounded, applications 
of first dressings, etc.—all of which was admirably done, and showed 
careful and intelligent training. 

Probably the features of the English Army Medical Department which 
would be of the most interest to the readers of this Journal, is the Army 
Medical School at Netley Hospital, near Southampton. This hospital 
consists of an immense three-story brick building, picturesquely situated 
on rolling ground, facing an arm of the sea, and to it are brought the 
invalids of the British Army from all quarters of the world. Is there a 
campaign on the Gold Coast or at the Cape—soon after, some of the in- 
evitable results in the shape of convalescents, cripples and chronics make 
their appearance by the ship-load in Southampton Water, and pass on to 
Netley on their way to furlough, discharge, or the grave. 

The great variety of cases thus presented led to the selection of this 
hospital as a Medical School, at which those graduates in medicine who 
have passed the Army Examining Board, remain a year for special train- 
ing in military hygiene, medicine and surgery. I shall have occasion to 
speak presently of other Military Medical Schools in Europe, but with 
none of them are our medical officers so familiar as with Netley. The 
names of its professors are household words in our Post Hospitals, in 
every one of which will be found the works of Parkes, Longmore, and 
Aitken, while Maclean and De Chammant are almost equally well known 
to all of us. 

The school does not receive the attention and support which it merits. 
It ought to have as complete a set of laboratories, including all forms of 
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apparatus, chemical, physiological, pathological and sanitary, as could be 
provided—and a library to match—but the funds allowed it are ridicu- 
lously insufficient, and its library, museum, and much of its apparatus are 
in the main contributed by the officers themselves, and speaks well for 
their interest in the school and in their work. 

Nevertheless, Netley has done, and is doing, thoroughly good work, 
and it is to be hoped that the time is not far off when its needs will be 
better appreciated by those in power than they now seem to be. Until 
quite recently the young medical officers of the British Navy also received 
their training here, but they are now sent to a school of their own in con- 
nection with the great Haslm Hospital, at Portsmouth, a change of which 
the expediency seems extremely doubtful. 

Of all European cities, the one in which the military element is most 
prominent is undoubtedly Berlin. Officers and soldiers—but especially 
officers—are met with everywhere, and in every possible variety of uni- 
form, and regiments daily traverse the streets on their way between the 
scattered barracks, and the great drill and parade-ground of the Tempel- 
hof. Just beyond the parade-ground is the best permanent military 
hospital in the world, the second Garrison Hospital of Berlin, completed 
about three years ago. This hospital contains 500 beds, and is con- 
nected with all the barracks of the city by means of a branch of the 
general system of street railroads, or tramways, as they are called abroad. 

The hospital has an ambulance car, neatly fitted up, and by its means 
patients can be brought from barracks several miles away, and quite on 
the other side of the city, with the least possible jarring or trouble of any 
kind. The buildings are of brick, and the wards are on the pavilion plan 
—one group being connected with each other and with the kitchen, by 
means of a corridor, while a second group consists of buildings which are 
entirely isolated. 

The details of drainage, heating and ventilation, etc., have been most 
carefully worked out regardless of expense, and the results obtained are 
excellent. One of the buildings of this hospital is a large fire-proof 
storehouse, containing a complete outfit for a large field hospital, all 
ready for immediate use. It will be understood that this hospital of the 
Tempelhof is what we would call a depot hospital, and is unique in its 
way. The great majority of the military hospitals pertain to regiments, 
and each regiment has also its own hospital outfit for field work. 

On the opposite side of the city is a hospital belonging to the city, and 
known as the Moabit Barrack Hospital. This was built in the spring of 
1872, and is of the cheapest possible construction, the general plan of the 
- buildings being that of our temporary hospitals during the late war. It 


consists of 15 isolated barrack buildings, each containing from 30 to 40 
beds, and is now the only large municipal hospital upon this plan. It 
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forms the strongest possible contrast to the two other great city hospitals, 
namely, the Charité, which is very old, and badly planned, and the Fried- 
richsheim, which is a model of a permanent hospital, having been built 
under the supervision of the same architects who planned the Tempelhof 
Hospital, and upon the same general plan. 

Near the Charité is an institution of great interest to army surgeons, 
—namely, the Friedrich Wilhelm’s Institute, better known during the 
first half of this century as the “ Pépiniére,” which may be roughly trans- 
lated as the “ digesting establishment.” It is not, however, material, but 
mental food which is to be digested there. This institution owed its 
origin to the very great difficulty which all governments in Northern 
and Western Europe experienced about a century ago, in their attempt 
to secure an adequate supply of skilled medical attendance for their 
armies, This difficulty became so pressing, that in Austria, Saxony, 
Prussia, and France, it was decided to establish schools whose main pur- 
pose was to educate medical officers. The first step in this direction 
was taken in Prussia, by the formation of a Medico Chirurgical College at 
Berlin, which still exists under the title of the Friedrich Wilhelm’s Insti- 
tute. This was connected with the Charité Hospital, and the junior 
army surgeons were sent there for instruction. The supply, however, 
remained insufficient. 

Frederic, in his Silesian Campaigns, was in great need of surgeons, 
and was obliged to bring a number from France. He also sent some of 
the younger Prussian medical officers to Paris and Strasbourg to com- 
plete their education, and to fit themselves to instruct others. In those 
days surgery was considered to be distinct from, and subordinate to, 
medicine, and those destined for surgery were usually apprenticed to 
barbers, and were men of an inferior class, having little or no education. 
Finally, in 1795, as the result of urgent appeals from Gorcke, the Sur- 
geon-General of the Prussian Army, setting forth the absolute necessity of 
providing better medical attendance for the troops, the Pépiniére was re- 
organized under its present name, and made to include both medicine 
and surgery in its curriculum. 

The Medicinish Chirurgisch Joseph’s Academie at Vienna was founded 
by the Emperor Joseph II., in 1786, and placed under the direction of 
Surgeon Brambilla, of the Austrian Army, the object being the same as 
that of the Berlin institution. In 1820 the scope of the teaching of this 
Academy was enlarged to that of a medical faculty of a university, and 
it was given power to confer degrees. At the same time it was made a 
sort of a medical advisory council for the army. There were two courses 
of study. The higher included all branches of medicine, and occupied 
about six years; the lower was less comprehensive, and lasted only three 
years; those who took the highest course, entered the army as full sur- 
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geons, with a prospect of promotion to higher grades, while those who 
graduated from the lower course could not rise above the rank of assist- 
ant surgeon. 

In Dresden a Medico-Chirurgical College was established in 1748, 
having the double purpose of educating practitioners of a lower grade for 
the rural districts, and of training army medical officers. In 1814 this 
was changed into a Military Medico-Chirurgical Academy, with a full 
course of instruction. 

In France the Revolution destroyed all medical schools. The evil 
results of this were brought to the attention of the National Convention 
by the fact that properly qualified medical officers could not be found to 
replace those who died in the service of the armies of the Republic. By 
direction of the Convention, the celebrated chemist Fourcroy prepared a 
plan for organizing medical schools to meet this want, and this plan was 
carried out by the law of 1794, which established schools at Paris, Mont- 
pellier, and Strasburg. The method adopted to secure students for 
these schools was peculiar and effectual. From each district in France a 
young man between 17 and 26 years of age, whose name had not been 
drawn in the first conscription, was selected by the Government authori- 
ties, and was forwarded at the expense of the State to one of the three 
schools referred to, 300 being allotted to Paris, 150 to Montpellier, and 
roo to Strasburg. Three years were allowed for their instruction, and 
as soon as they were qualified, they were given the title of Officiers de 
Sante and sent to join the troops. These were really, then, military medi- 
cal schools; they did not confer the Doctorate, and had for their object 
the manufacture of medical officers as soon as possible. This brief his- 
torical sketch may aid in understanding the condition of some European 
army medical departments of the present day. 

At present there are five military medical schools in Europe, viz: the 
school connected with the Netley Hospital, already described ; a military 
medical school at Dresden, which is a recent creation due to the energy 
of the present Surgeon-General of the Saxon Army, Dr. Roth ; a French 
school in connection with the Hospital of Val de Grace; the German 
school of the Friedrich Wilhelm’s Institute ; and the Medico-Chirurgical 
Academy at St. Petersburg. The Dresden school is modelled somewhat 
upon that of Netley, but its work does not consist so much in supple- 
menting the teachings of the ordinary medical schools as in giving instruc- 
tion in special branches to the younger medical officers of the army, who 
are sent there in turn, and also in teaching them how to teach. The Mil- 
itary Medical School of France, located at the Hospital Val de Grace, 
furnishes special training to about three-fourths of the medical officers 
entering the army, the other fourth being selected by competitive ex- 
amination. The organization of this school preceded that of Netley, and 
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is in many respects analogous to the special school for engineers at Metz, 
and the General Staff School in Paris. The work of the Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s Institution at Berlin is in the main auxiliary to that of the medi- 
cal department of the University of Berlin. It has one of the best 
medical libraries in Europe, and has undoubtedly exercised a strong influ- 
ence for good upon the medical department of the Prussian Army. 

The only one of all these military medical schools which is not 
dependent upon other medical schools for its material, but gives a com- 
plete course of instruction from the beginning, is the Medico-Chirurgical 
Academy at St. Petersburg. This academy has a large hospital, fine 
laboratories, a splendid museum, and the largest distinct medical library 
in Europe. The course of instruction is well arranged, being essentially 
that of the German universities, and it is evident that good scientific, as 
well as educational work, is being accomplished. The only other medical 
educational institution in St. Petersburg is for the education of women, 
the most important resources of the city being destined for army sur- 
geons, and every graduate of this school must serve in the army for a 
certain length of time. At other universities in Russia, at Moscow, 
Dorpat, etc., this rule does not prevail, the graduates of the medical 
school being in the same position as in other countries in Europe ; but at 
St. Petersburg it seems to be the purpose of the Government to throw the 
weight of its influence in favor of the education of women for civil prac- 
titioners, reserving the men for military service. A large and valuable 
medical journal in the Russian language is published by the Medical 
Department, through which the members of the corps are kept well 
informed as to the most recent discoveries and improvements in other 
countries. 

Allusion has been made to the large and valuable medical libraries of 
the Friedrich Wilhelm’s Institute of Berlin, and of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Academy of St. Petersburg. These were especially interesting to me, as 
being among the five or six largest and best arranged medical libraries 
in Europe, and as being, like our own libraries of the same kind, under the 
direction of Army Medical Departments. The Russian includes a large 
number of works on natural history as well as medicine, and is a matter 
of just pride to those having it in charge. 

The hospitals of St. Petersburg are large and numerous, and they need 
to be to accommodate the great number of sick poor who must be con- 
stantly present in the city. ‘The majority of them are large three-storied 
structures of the old pattern, and are overcrowded and badly ventilated. 
It is in some of these old hospitals that the benefits of the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds, heretofore referred to, are most strikingly apparent. 
Before the introduction of this method almost every operation was fol- 
lowed by erysipelas or septicemic troubles of some kind ; even the ampu- 
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tation of a finger was a dangerous matter, aad the graver operations were 
so fatal that the surgeons in these hospitals were very reluctant to under- 
take them. Now such sequele of wounds are rare, and although the 
effects of overcrowding and impure air are seen in the lowered vitality 
and delayed convalescence of the patients, yet the results obtained are 
on the whole very good. There are, however, some excellent hospitals 
in St. Petersburg, and one of the most interesting of these is the 
Roschderstnensky City Hospital, which contains the first barrack pavil- 
lion wards erected in Russia. Two of these were opened in 1871, and 
the results obtained in them were so satisfactory that several others have 
been added. It was considered very doubtful as to whether a simple 
one-story wooden barrack hospital, having windows on the opposite 
sides, could be so constructed as to secure comfort to its inmates during 
the intense cold of the Russian winter, but experience has shown that 
there is no difficulty in doing this. One of these barrack pavilions 
measures about 95 by 32 feet, the height of the ward being 15 feet, and 
contains beds for 21 patients. The walls are hollow, and have a double 
air space, the whole being about 4o inches in thickness. The building 
has seven double-sashed windows on each side. The ceiling of the ward 
is arranged like that of a Pullman car, giving free ridge ventilation in 
summer. The heating is effected by a large German porcelain stove, 
about 14 feet long, 5 feet wide, and a little over 6 feet high, standing 
in the centre of the ward. Although I have spoken of this as a stove, it 
is in reality the top of a furnace, which is placed in the basement below, 
and in which all the fuel is introduced. Through this stove pass eight 
apertures, which are connected with the external air, and through which 
the fresh air supply of the ward is introduced. Originally this air was 
taken directly from the basement, but this was found to be unsatisfactory, 
and it is now brought from the exterior. The foul air is removed by 
tubes, which open at the floor near the side walls between the beds, and 
then passing downwards, converge to the furnace below, which they 
enter, a prolongation of the smoke flue. 

Besides the central stove, there are other similar ones connected with 
the service-rooms of the ward, one being devoted exclusively to the 
closets. The total amount of fresh air supplied is about 3,200 cubic feet 
per hour per patient. When the temperature is about the freezing-point, 
and not lower than 24° Fahrenheit, the large central stove is heated up 
but once, viz., in the morning. When the temperature falls to 5° 
Fahrenheit it is heated twice, and when it falls below zero four firings 
become necessary daily. 

These results will not be considered surprising by those officers of 
our army who have served in the Northwestern Territories, but they 
were something quite new in Russian experience, and in consideration 
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of the large amount of air supply which is furnished, giving complete 
ventilation even in the coldest weather, I do not know that the results 
have been surpassed anywhere. 

Of course a large amount of fuel is required for heating such an immense 
quantity of air, from zero to 62° Fahrenheit, which is about the tempera- 
ture maintained. The best hospitals in St. Petersburg are devoted to the 
care of women and children, and one or two of these are not surpassed 
anywhere in the perfection of their arrangements for preventing the 
spread of contagious disease within the hospital. 

Although my visit to St. Petersburg was at the end of August, 
when every one who can manage to do so has left the city, when all 
schools are closed, and neither scientific work nor entertainment of any 
kind is going on, I found it nevertheless a most interesting and 
instructive place, which was largely due to the fact that I saw it under 
the guidance of a medical officer of the Russian Army, Dr. Weljaminoff, 
whose knowledge of what ought to be seen there by an army surgeon was 
only excelled by the courtesy with which he made this knowledge 
available for my benefit. St. Petersburg is a very unhealthy city, owing 
in part to its low situation in the swamps of the Neva, rendering it so 
difficult to supply it with proper drainage and sewerage that the problem 
has not yet been solved, and in part to the habits of the lower classes of 
the population, they being huddled together in huge tenement houses, 
where they are poisoned by their own filth. 

At the time of my visit spotted fever, relapsing fever and diphtheria 
were prevailing in the city, and I found in my room at the hotel a signifi- 
cant notice, printed in French, German and Russian, warning strangers 
not to drink of the ordinary water supply, which comes from the Neva. 

My visit to Vienna was so timed as to enable me to be present at the 
meeting of the German Public Health Association. A feature of this 
meeting was the number of army medical officers present, including the 
Surgeon-Generals of the Austrian and the Saxon armies, the latter being 
practically an army corps of the German Army. The prevention of 
disease is being more and more a subject of special interest and study 
among the medical men of European armies, more so, probably, than 
among physicians in civil life, and it is easy to see why this should be so. 
It is distinctly to the interest of the army surgeon that the men under his 
charge should be kept in good health as far as possible, and his attention 
is daily called to the subject by the sick report. This is true even in 
our little garrisons containing from 50 to 100 men, while in Europe, 
where in a barrack or garrison there is never less than a regiment, the 
effects of preventable causes of disease become so magnified as to render 
them promptly apparent. 

The importance of preserving the health of the soldier simply as a 
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matter of economy is also more urgently felt in Europe than with us. 
Modern military hygiene may be said to date from the close of the 
Crimean War, the most important steps being the publication of the re- 
ports of the English Barrack and Hospital Commission, the issue of 
“ Parkes’ Military Hygiene,” and the publication of our own experience 
during the late war. 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1857 to investigate and report 
upon the sanitary condition of the British Army, besides examining bar- 
racks and hospitals, and making recommendations with regard to them, 
considered also the duties of the army medical officer, and in the new 
system of regulations prepared under the direction of this Commission, 
the army surgeon was made a sanitary official as well as a medical atten- 
dant. The systematic teaching of medical hygiene at Netley by Dr. 
Parkes, soon acquired such reputation that medical officers from European 
armies would visit the school for the purpose of taking advantage of this 
instruction, and the issue of his work on military hygiene exerted a 
strong influence in the minds of medical officers of all armies. The pos- 
sibilities as to what might be done by very simple means, for securing 
fresh air for the sick and wounded of large armies, and the results of so 
doing were strongly manifested in the results of our own war, more 
especially as regards the results obtained in the simple, cheap one-story 
barracks or the tent hospitals which were so largely used. This same 
organization was found of equal advantage by the Germans, in the 
Franco-German War. 

Military hygiene is, however, not only of importance to armies, but it 
is of the greatest interest and value to the community at large. The 
reason for this is that in the army, the facilities for observing the effects 
of changes in the environments upon the health of man, are far greater 
than in civic life. The test of the effect of a certain set of conditions 
upon the health of those subjected to them is the amount of sickness pro- 
duced. This can be ascertained in a garrison, but not as a rule in a 
town or city in which the best that can be done is to learn the number of 
deaths. 

I find, however, that I am not only exceeding the space which is 
allowed to. this paper, but am getting rapidly near the point where a 
moral would come in, and this moral it was promised should not be 
inflicted. Clearly, therefore, it is time to stop. 
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BY CAPTAIN REUBEN M. POTTER, U.S. A. 


‘* Of that three hundred give but three 
To make a new Thermopyle.”-—Byron. 


II. 


We left Mina and his Division at a large rancho or 
village where they halted early on the day after the battle 
of Peotillos, when information of the enemy’s entire de- 
moralization enabled the victors to enjoy a brief rest. At 
this halting place occurred one of those dangerous accidents 
of campaigning which discipline does not always prevent. 
It was of the same kind which, it is said, once overtook 
Napoleon in a more perilous situation. It was, I think, a 
night or two before the battle of Wagram, that his army 
was encamped in the midst of extensive vineyards, where the 
great wine vaults are constructed among the vines. Those 
places of stowage, then well stocked, being plundered by 
the soldiery, the Grand Army of France was by midnight so 
universally drunk that it would have been at the mercy of 
a far inferior force if then attacked. At the rancho before 
mentioned, in a large room, in which a portion of Mina’s 
men were quartered, hung the full-stuffed hide of an ox. 
The contents appeared to be liquid, and some soldier of an 
inquiring turn of mind pricked a safe part of the skin, and 
found the liquid to be alcoholic. The dropsical figure of 
the ox was a skin sack or bottle filled with wzzo mescal,a 
kind of spirit distilled from the Mexican aloe. The news 
of this discovery spread without reaching the General, who 
had retired early, and the happy feeling of the hour seems 
to have blunted the sense of duty in those who had charge 
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of the night service; for by midnight few officers or men 
of the Division, except those early asleep, remained sober. 
It, however, happened at a safe time ; and the next morning, 
the 17th, after a general reprimand, the march was resumed ; 
but four of the best soldiers of the Union Regiment slept 
too soundly to hear the Reveillé. The fumes of debauch 
must have been rather dense among officers in the morning, 
for the report of the missing did not reach the General till 
the Division was some distance on its march. He was 
greatly irritated at the information, and sent back two 
officers, who were probably those most at fault, to bring on 
the laggards. The men were found, and horses and guides 
procured ; and the party started on the supposed track of 
the Division ; but the guides proved treacherous, and misled 
their employers into the hands of a royalist detachment 
from San Luis Potosi. This party fell into the same merci- 
ful hands as did the wounded of Peotillos. They were not 
badly treated, and most of them survived the war. 


On that night the Division encamped at a large village, or hacienda, 
called Espiritu Santo. ‘The march of the Division was now southwesterly, 
Peotillos being the most northerly point it reached. On looking at the 
map on which “ Mina’s track” is laid down, it seems difficult to guess 
why he went so far north. His march was angular and indirect, made so 
by the need of avoiding large towns, and other motives; but, with my 
present lights, I do not see why he went so far north as Peotillos. From 
Valle de Maiz his march was west till near San Luis Potosi. From that 
point his direct course to Fort Sombrero, where he finally joined the in- 
surgents, would have been southwest ; but from some motive he turned 
northwest, and went two days’ march further away from his unfound 
allies, to Peotillos. Thence, after defeating the enemy, he turned south- 
west. His northwest march had passed up on the east of San Luis, and 
his turn to the southwest passed down on the west of it. The two 
courses describe two sides of a triangle, with San Luis between them and 
Peotillos at the point. I will not conjecture the motive of this seemingly 
singular strategy, but merely assume that Mina had reasons for it which 
are unknown to us. 

In the days of those events it was believed by many that Mina might 
have captured San Luis Potosi, had he marched on it while it was stunned 
by the defeat of Arminau. In this connection Mendebil writes as follows: 
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“ Great was the sensation produced by this event” (the action at Peotillos,) 
“in Mexico and Vera Cruz, and more vehement was the commotion it 
caused in San Luis Potosi, That city was then under the command of 
an officer of moderate ability, and defended by a slender garrison, circum- 
stances which ought to have decided Mina to move against its works ; for 
there is no doubt that he could have entered it without the least resis- 
tance, and amid acclamations. The advantage of this operation might 
have been immense, not only from the importance of the point, and from 
its richness in treasures and in stocks of goods, but also because there 
the numerous partizans of the Bajio would have joined him, and put 
him in a position to act for himself, and march unembarrassed on the 
capital, without any need of clogging himself with the alliance of Torres, 
by whom the Insurgent Government of Jaujilla was controlled.” 

The advantage of such an acquisition must have been known to Mina; 
but the ease and certainty of winning it were, I believe, not so plain to 
him as they appeared to the writer I have quoted. If the commanding 
officer at San Luis was a man of small capacity, we have no intimation 
that he was disloyal or cowardly. Under Ferdinand, it took a brave 
heart to spare the King’s enemy; and I doubt if an officer so humane 
would have been false to his duty as a soldier. The inhabitants had 
never shown any active disposition to favor the Revolution. The city 
had many Spanish residents, who would probably have volunteered for its 
defence ; and with their aid a smali garrison, in a city where every edifice 
could be used as a fort, might have baffled any effort of an enemy who 
could not afford to gain another victory till reinforced. 

The march from Espiritu Santo on the 18th brought the Division at 
sunset in front of a small town called el Real de Pinos. It was a mining 
place of considerable wealth for its size, and was slenderly fortified, and 
garrisoned by three hundred native royalist troops, probably of the class 
called Permanent Militia. Mina, who did not, as a rule, wish to meddle 
with towns till more able to control the country, probably had not in- 
tended to attack this one; but when information, which he must have 
received from some of the present or recent inhabitants, convinced him 
that the place could be mastered with little risk, he yielded to the im- 
portunity of his officers, who had been reduced to a comfortless condition 
by the bonfire of Peotillos. The memory of those burning portmanteaus 
rankled in their minds, and the general cry was, “ We must have shirts, 
and here is the place to get them.” This early version of “ The Song of 
the Shirt” was not sung in vain; and Mina summoned the place to sur- 
render, promising protection to persons and property only in case of sub- 
mission. The offer was rejected, and at night a skirmishing fire was 
opened between demonstrative parties without and men on the works, 
but without any loss to Mina. 
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The town was overlooked on one side by a hill, which would have. 


placed it at the mercy of a battery. On that side it was defended by a 
broad, deep trench, which could be covered by musquetry fire from the 
parapeted roofs of houses. In all Spanish-built towns every house, 
other than a thatched cottage, has a flat terrace roof with a low barrier 
around it; and the dwellings of Pinos were of that description. Across 
the aforesaid moat a drawbridge and gate gave entrance from without 
to the principal street, and through it to the plaza. On the opposite side 
towards the plain, the mouths of the streets were closed by walls and 
ditches, sufficient for defence against musquetry ; and these barriers were 
commanded in the rear by roof parapets. The defences, such as they 
were, had once enabled the garrison to hold the place against a force of 
fifteen hundred insurgents. Before midnight the General, with his glass, 
pointed out to an officer assigned to the command of a storming party, 
or rather, as it proved, a surprise party, a house with a low terrace, which 
was the outside building of a compact part of the town towards the plain. 
This was to be the point of escalade. The attention of the garrison, not 
strong enough to cover every point, was then drawn to other quarters by 
the feints of skirmishing parties ; and Mina may have received informa- 
tion that the spot referred to would be designedly left unguarded. How- 
ever this may be, a party of fifteen men, favored by the darkness of the 
night, succeeded in reaching the building, and mounting the terrace un- 
perceived. I do not recollect what appliances were used for scaling. 
They advanced along several roofs, unperceived, followed by other parties 
of scalers ; and the foremost picket let themselves down by means of 
their blankets into the fafio or inner court of a house which opened on 
the plaza, or public square. The only inmates they found in that build- 
ing were a number of women engaged in casting musquet balls. Silence 
was enforced without needless roughness till the successive escalade 
parties were concentrated, when the whole sallied into the plaza, where 
the reserve of the garrison was under arms with five pieces of artillery. 
The assailants advanced silently till perceived, and then with a shout fired 
and charged. The surprise was complete, and the detachment fled with- 
out firing a gun. While the plaza and the guns were held by a part of 
the victors, the rest rushed down the principal street to the gate, and, 
after routing the guard that held it, opened the gate and lowered the 
drawbridge when Major Maylefer, who was waiting near at hand, gal- 
loped into the plaza at the head of Mina’s cavalry. During this time 
only a few scattering shots had been fired from the terraces; but the last 
one killed one of Maylefer’s troopers, and I think it was fired after some 
formula of surrender had taken place. Mina and his staff rode into the 
plaza soon after Maylefer took possession of it; and the General was 
furious on learning that one of his men had been killed after the place 
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was taken, and threatened a wide and bloody reprisal. This was so 
little in keeping with his usual feeling as a victor, that I suspect it was a 
mere piece of acting. The town, captured by surprise, aided perhaps by 
treachery, was only constructively carried by storm; and a generous 
victor would feel some repugnance to giving it up to pillage without some 
further excuse than the manner of getting possession. Mina found that 
additional reason in the death of the soldier, and the threat of massacre 
was made to be commuted into spoliation. If the threat was made in 
the hearing of those who tendered submission, the commutation would 
seem like mercy. Whatever it was that prompted the threat, it ended in 
allowing free plunder to the troops, who were, however, strictly forbidden 
to indulge in personal violence or wanton waste. The first part of the 
order was certainly carried out, and I think the other also. The town 
offered a supply of more than shirts. The soldiers seized considerable 
sums of money, and ample supplies of clothing, much of it richer than 
befitted their rough campaign life. Of public stores Mina was able to 
carry away with him four guns and several stands of arms, with a 
quantity of ammunition and army clothing. Military property, which 
could not be transported, was destroyed. 

Soon after the sacking of the town, it was discovered that a soldier of 
the Union, a mulatto, had robbed a church, a crime which Mina, before 
his landing, had forbidden under pain of death ; and he had already once 
carried out the penalty in Soto la Marina. The present offence being 
proved, the General deemed a court martial unnecessary, but ordered the 
offender to be executed. Several of the officers interceded for him, on 
the ground that the act was not one of sacrilege, since the thing stolen, 
a garment, was not a consecrated vestment, but an ordinary cloak, be- 
longing to a priest, and was taken, not from the body of the church, but 
from a wing beside the chancel. Mina, however, was sensitive on the 
subject of such offences, not from religious zeal, but because he knew 
that his alien soldiers were stigmatized as heretics capable of all manner 
of outrages against religion ; and he was fearful of any act which might 
give a color of truth to the accusation, and tend to create fanatical 
animosity in a half-neutral population ; so he decided that plundering a 
vestry-room was robbing a church. I think it probable that the phrase- 
ology of the proclamation, or general order on which the decision was 
based, or at least the intent of the warning justified the sentence; for in 
a document addressed mainly to heterodox soldiery, the spiritual chemistry 
of consecration is not likely to have been taken into account. Any de- 
partment of the edifice was, to profane eyes, a part of the church visible, 
and ought to give to anything it contained enough holiness to preserve it 
from theft. The man was accordingly condemned to death. 

On the afternoon of the rgth, the day after the night on which the 
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town was taken, the church robber was shot, his bench of execution 
being placed against the outer wall which surrounded the building. The 
town was evacuated immediately after; and the column of the Division, 
as it filed past the body of the criminal, wore a sad aspect at what most 
of the officers and men considered an act of undue severity. This 
sympathy was not unnatural in men who had, many of them no doubt, 
just before plundered with impunity homes more really sacred than a 
church, and grabbed domestic mementoes and keepsakes more holy than 
the best of priestly raiment. Robinson says nothing about the dissatis- 
faction caused by Mina’s severity; but gives the act a needless dab of 
whitewash by asserting that the plunderer had robbed the altar of its 
golden ornaments. In this the narrator had been imposed on by a 
fiction. The prisoners taken at Pinos were left there under parole. 
The details I have given of the taking of Pinos, so far as they differ from 
or are not found in Robinson, were learned from Bradburn, who, though 
suffering from his wound, was on duty with the reserve on the night of 
the attack. 

The southward march of the Division continued four days over exten- 
sive plains, where no population appeared, though here and there a ruined 
house or village, and bleaching human bones gave signs of the former 
footsteps of war. Though pasturage was good and abundant, no pro- 
visions were to be obtained, and the men were again reduced to a scant 
allowance. After dark, on the 22d, the guide was at a loss as to the route; 
and the Division halted under a feeling of some anxiety. Early the next 
morning the General sent out a small detachment of cavalry on a tour 
of observation. Such reconnoitring parties, as well as the vanguard of 
a march, were usually put in charge of an officer who knew the language 
of the country; and this time it was Captain Erdozain, an intimate friend 
of Mina, and his countryman of Navarra. This officer had not pro- 
ceeded far when he saw, in advance of him, a band of armed and mounted 
men, of banditti-like appearance, who commenced firing on him. Some- 
thing in their appearance, or perhaps in their war cries, convinced the 
Mexican soldiers in Erdozain's, detatchment that the men in front of 
them were insurgents; and, by means of signs, Erdozain at length suc- 
ceeded in bringing them to a parley, and went over to them alone. The 
long-sought friends were found at last, but were slow of recognition. 
Though this was eight days after the battle of Peotillos, these men had 
heard nothing of Mina’s landing or approach, and as the first picket of 
his men whom they saw were well uniformed, they naturally took them 
for royalists. The impression was half revived when they found Erdozain 
to be a Spaniard, and heard that his commander was the same. The 
story that a Spanish General, with a body of foreign soldiers had come 
to aid Mexican rebels to fight against the King might well seem incredible 
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to their point of view; but Erdozain at length so far convinced them of its 
truth that Lieutenant-Colonel Nava, who commanded the insurgent party, 
consented to send a few of his men over to Mina’s camp, to verify the char- 
acter of the strangers, Erdozain in the meantime remaining as a hostage. 
These men soon returned, not only with a favorable report, but accom- 
panied by General Mina himself, and later in the forenoon the latter returned 
to his camp accompanied by his new friend Lieutenant-Colonel Nava. A 
good understanding was now fully established. The insurgents recognized 
their new friends as such; and the long desired junction with the former 
was to a fractional extent effected. In the joy of the occasion Mina’s 
men forgot all their toils and privations. 

Mina learned from Lieutenant-Colonel Nava that five leagues distant 
was a national rancho, one of the cavalry stations of the insurgents, and 
that four leagues further was the national fort called El Sombrero, where 
Nava's commander, General Don Pedro Moreno held his Headquarters. 
Erdozain had already been sent by Nava to his General at the fort; and 
the former on exhibiting his commission and making his report was 
received with the warmest weleome, and sent back with an invitation to 
Mina to march his Division to the fort. General Moreno immediately 
sent to the Insurgent Government at Fort Jaujilla information of Mina’s 
arrival, and the news soon spread in every direction. 

Late in the day, on the 23d, Mina marched for Fort Sombrero. 
While the Division was ascending the heights of Ibarra, a strong body of 
the enemy was seen in the plains below; and the General was apprehen- 
sive that he would have to fight another action before joining his allies; 
but, for some reason, probably the impression made by Peotillos, the 
eenemy declined the combat, and allowed the Division to reach the 
rancho unmolested. There the troops for the first time in several days 
found plenty of food. The enemy were still in the near neighborhood, 
but in the morning retired to the town of Leon. This force commanded 
by General Orrantia, had been ordered from Queretaro, after the battle of 
Peotillos, for the express purpose of preventing Mina’s junction with the 
insurgents; but some cause deterred the Spanish commander from any 
effectual attempt to carry out that object. Since meeting with Nava 
Mina had lost another officer, Lieutenant Porter, who strayed from the 
Division and was captured, 

Early on the morning of the 24th, General Mina with his staff proceeded 
to Fort Sombrero, and the Division, following soon after, arrived about 
noon, and were received with great demonstrations of joy. The strange 
impression made on Moreno’s men by their arrival may be imagined 
when we learn that not one of them had ever seen a foreigner, or had 
ever head of Mina, unless quite recently. Mina soon after his arrival 
wrote to General Torres, there recognized as the insurgent General-in- 
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Chief. The writer offered his services to the cause of Independence, and 
at the same time circulated his manifesto. 

The long-desired junction with the insurgents of the interior was now 
fully effected. Its achievement, considering the obstacles in its path, was 
wonderful. In thirty-one days a body of about three hundred men had 
marched two hundred leagues through an enemy’s country; and it was 
done over rough roads, with exhausting fatigue, and on scant rations, 
which generally afforded but one meal a day. Though it was not 
through a rural population actively hostile, the Division was continually 
threatened and occasionally harrassed by the enemy’s forces, with whom, 
after evading one superior force, it had come into successful collision in 
two field actions and one town assault, once with vastly superior num- 
bers. The distance from Soto la Marina by the regular highway was not 
more than half the distance actually marched; but prudential reasons 
constrained Mina to take a devious course. The Division, on its arrival 
at Sombrero, numbered two hundred and sixty-nine men, including 
twenty-five wounded. On counting those out as ineffective, we find that 
the loss incurred in the remarkable achievement was sixty-four men out 
of three hundred and eight. Mina had started with one small mountain 
gun, but brought to Sombrero nine additional pieces of cannon, fruit of 
his victories. 

As I have before observed the cause of the Revolution in Mexico was 
at this time waning; and its leadership had fallen into the hands of men 
inferior to its early chiefs. The fall of Morclos, and the breaking up of 
the Provisional Congress he had created, put an end to systematic or in- 
telligent co-operation among the insurgent leaders, who now figured in 
separate sections independently of each other. One of these sections was 
that which Mina had now reached. In it possession was rather disputed 
with the royalists than positively held by the insurgents. It was a rather 
wide space in which the large towns were held firmly by the royalists, and 
the country and villages controlled by the insurgents, except when they 
had to fly from from forces superior in numbers or quality. It covered 
the present State of Guanajuato, with some districts south and west of it, 
and included what is called the the Bajio. This is a topographical sec- 
tion of fertile land, interspersed with rocky ridges, which contains more 
arable soil that the same area does in almost any other part of Mexico. 

The leader recognized, in that part of the interior, as General-in- 
Chief of the insurgent forces, was a man named Torres, who, like the 
earlier and greater leaders, Hidalgo, Morclos, and Matamoras, was a 
priest. In naming him along with those illustrious patriots, I would not 
intimate any other assimilation than that of ecclesiastical garb and call- 
ing; for Torres was the worst character among those who rose to promi- 
nence in the Mexican struggle for Independence. Neither his training, 
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nor experience, nor the natural bent of his abilities, qualified him for a 
military commander; yet ability of some kind, above mediocrity, he must 
have possessed. Though as vindictive as he was jealous and unscrupulous, 
with no fixed principles except hatred of Spain, he was able to acquire, 
and for a considerable time to keep a rather arbitrary control over a mul- 
titude of men, many of them better, and very few worse than himself; yet 
he often preserved his authority by acts of treachery and cruelty. His 
hatred of the Spaniards at times took on a heroic aspect. His two 
younger brothers once fell into the hands of the enemy, and were com- 
pelled to write to him that their lives depended on his embracing the 
royalist cause. He wrote back, that, if they were spared, and should ever 
fall into his hands, he would put them to death for having made such a 
proposition. Whatever were the crimes he was capable of, desertion of 
his cause was not one of them. Not even his avarice or ambition, which 
were among his strongest traits, gave the enemy a hold for drawing him 
over, though the attempt was repeatedly made. 

He was at this period the only one of the insurgent leaders who still 
kept up a semblance of civil government, and his creation was, I think, 
the only one which had occurred since the dissolution of Morclos’ Con- 
gress ; yet, in this he was less actuated by patriotism than a desire to 
fortify his own authority. Every chieftain might have his own Taber- 
nacle, but if only one contained an ark of the civil covenant, that sacred 
tent would have some supremacy over the others ; and Torres probably 
owed some of his power to this creation. That Government was a mere 
committee of five, invested with nominal power, and charged with labor 
less nominal, but of a kind which did not fit the capacity and acquire- 
ments of the military chiefs ; and the five members, though men of some 
patriotism, ability and education, were creatures of his own. The said 
Government consisted of a President with two assistants, and two Secre- 
taries, one of war and the other of civil affairs. This Junta was quar- 
tered at a fort called Jaujilla, in a secure position on an island in a lake, 
within the jurisdiction of Torres, and about sixty miles south of Sombrero. 
They had reciprocated the shadow of authority he allowed them by con- 
ferring on him the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

The troops whom Torres had in the field, or could call out, direct or 
through his satellites, numbered about seven thousand. They consisted 
mostly of guerilla cavalry, good horsemen and expert lancers, but not ali 
provided with fire-arms. They were a kind of insurgent militia, living at 
their homes till called out through their local commanders, and were paid 
only while in the field, and with little certainty even then. Their dress was 
that of the peasantry, the same they wore at their homes ; and, though they 
were of good material for soldiery, they were destitute of discipline and 
regular training, and commanded by men of little character and less 
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knowledge. Uncertainty of pay, moreover, made them hardly capable 
of improvement. 

General Torres, or Padre Torres, as he was more generally called, had . 
his Headquarters at a fort called Remedios about forty miles south from 
Sombrero. It was a stronger fortification and a much more tenable posi- 
tion than the other. Sombrero was about thirty-five miles northwest, and 
Remedios about the same southwest from the City of Guanajuato. 

Torres was a man in the prime of life, naturally of great muscular 
vigor, and a splendid horseman still, though he had become very corpu- 
lent and physically sluggish. It may have been partly from this cause 
that he had a stronger predilection for fortified positions than for field 
operations, a trait which told strongly against the eventual success of 
Mina. 

Moreno, who ranked as a General of Division, had a garrison at the 
Sombrero of about 80 infantry and a few cavalry, and had under his orders 
about 200 cavalry commanded by Colonel Don Encarnacion Ortiz, who 
might be called the Ajax of the Mexican insurrection. His corps ranged 
the country in the vicinity of the fort. 

Mina’s Division had brief repose after its arrival at Fort Sombrero. 
The Vice Regal Government was under the impression that Mina might 
have taken San Luis Potosi immediately after the battle of Peotillos, and 
feared that he might learn what he had missed, and turn back on that 
point after being reinforced. It was therefore deemed important to 
throw a body of troops into the route from Fort Sombrero to that city. 
With this body Orrantia, who was south of the fort, could co-operate by 
turning Mina’s attention from the movement he was supposed to contem- 
plate till the new disposition was made. Colonel Castefion, an active 
Spanish officer, in command of what was called a flying division of 300 
cavalry and 4oo infantry being sufficiently near to be made available, 
was directed to move in haste to the ground to be occupied, and to 
take a stand near the town of San Felipe, about thirteen leagues north 
of Fort Sombrero. ‘The scouts of Ortiz brought timely notice to Mina 
of this movement, and he resolved to light upon Castefion before any 
such blow could be expected. The enemy, he believed, would suppose 
his attention to be directed to Orrantia's force, which fronted him on the 
south, and would not apprehend a sudden turn to his rear. In stating 
this intention to his officers he observed that it was in accord with his 
favorite plan of operations in his native province, where he never 
attacked the force in front of him, if, by an oblique or reverse movement, 
he could light upon another less on the alert. 

Accordingly, on the evening of the 28th, he marched in the direction 
of San Felipe with the effective force of the Division, about 200 strong, 
accompanied by General Moreno with 50 infantry from the garrison, and 
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80 lancers under Ortiz. At midnight the column was joined by a body 
of 70 raw insurgent foot, hastily called out from the ranchos, When day- 
light gave this detachment to view, it seemed in costume and efficiency to 
vie with Falstaff’s company. The men had garments that would hardly 
hang on, and guns that would hardly go off. They, however, served to 
swell the numbers, which now amounted to about 400; and their conduct 
showed that they knew when it would be the most unsafe to run 
away. 

The force halted at 3 o’clock in the morning, and moved again at 7, 
and, in about an hour, saw the enemy approaching by the same road, 
about five leagues from San Felipe. Mina took the cover of a rising 
ground, and, after reconnoitring from its top the enemy in a position they 
had taken, made his dispositions. The Guard of Honor and the Union 
Regiment, with the 50 infantry from the garrison, formed a column of 
attack on the left, commanded by Colonel Young. It was go strong, and 
nearly half the number were foreigners. The First Regiment of the Line 
and the raw footmen from the ranchos formed another broad column of 
rro men, under Colonel Marquez, a native officer, who had been pro- 
moted to the command of the embryo regiment. I donot know where this 
officer had joined the Division. The cavalry of the Division, numbering 
go, under Major Maylefer, formed on the left of Young, opposite to where 
the enemy’s horse showed the strongest front, and the 80 lancers of Ortiz 
were on the right of Marquez. The word was given, and the several 
bodies moved simultaneously and rapidly forward. As they advanced, 
Mina, in passing across the front from the right to the left, came suddenly 
on a concealed vidette of the enemy, who hastily but ineffectually fired on 
him, and fled. It was just before this that a serious mishap nearly 
occurred. While Maylefer was charging the main body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, another detachment of their horse came by a detour on the nar- 
row left of Young’s column. The suddenness of the charge and the haste 
of changing front threw the column into a momentary confusion, of 
which Moreno’s infantry were probably the fuse. Luckily there was, a 
few paces to the right, a low stone fence, running in line with their late 
march, and the men hastily scrambled over it. As it was hardly three 
feet high, it presented but a slight barrier, but it served as a line for 
immediate and spontaneous formation. An imaginary parapet will some- 
times prevent flight, as this fence perhaps did; for the instinct of safety 
prompted each man to toe the base of the wall; and thus a line was 
formed just as the enemy reached the other side. Sabre and bayonet 
actually clashed across the separating barrier, insomuch that some of the 
gun barrels were cut to the hollows, when a close and destructive volley 
from Young's line brought down about two score of dead and wounded 
horsemen along the outer base of the fence. The rest fled. Young's 
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men reloaded, and resumed their former front ; and both columns moved 
rapidly up under a heavy fire. The interruption had delayed the advance 
but a few minutes, and it seems to have occurred before the columns had 
passed the rising ground which covered them. In a few minutes more 
Mina’s infantry was close upon that of the enemy, and, after delivering a 
volley, charged with the bayonet. The enemy’s line broke and fled, 
Maylefer having already routed the main body of their cavalry. The 
moment the line of Castenon’s foot was broken Ortiz, with his lancers, 
charged through the disordered crowd, spearing the men on every side. 
Some of Mina’s officers tried, at first in vain, to check this butchery of 
men crying for quarter. One who thus interfered related that when a 
Spanish officer and a chaplain sought his protection, he threw an arm 
over the shoulder of each, and claimed them as his prisoners; but they 
were both pierced and slain in that attitude. Many, however, were 
rescued from the fury of those lancers, for 220 prisoners were taken, 
while 339 were found dead on the field of battle and pursuit. Mina’s 
cavalry followed the fugitives about two leagues, thus enlarging their loss. 
Only about 150 of the best mounted escaped. Among those who got 
away fr@m the field was Caste"on, but he carried with him a wound of 
which he soon after died. His second in command, Colonel Ordonez, 
was killed in the action. The enemy left in the hands of the victors 
a brass field-piece and a mountain gun, with five hundred musquets and a 
quantity of ammunition and equipments. Castenon and his corps had 
been guilty of great atrocities, and were a terror to both loyal and dis- 
loyal natives; and this destruction of it called forth great joy in the 
section where that terror prevailed. 

The loss on Mina’s side was eight killed and nine wounded. Among 
the former was one whose death was asevere damper to the joy of victory, 
Major Maylefer, who fell late in the action. Captain Erdozain, the 
gallant Navarrian, and Mina’s friend, lost an arm. 

The action takes its designation from a hacienda near which it was 
fought, and is known as the battle of San Juan de los Llanos. In its de- 
tails, brevity and results, it bears a strong resembrance to the battle of 
San Jacinto. In some respects it was a more remarkable victory than that 
of Peotillos ; for here there were no raw troops to demoralize the rest ; 
and the defeated force was commanded by a brave and efficient officer: 
therefore the success of the victors against nearly double numbers ought 
to be accounted for. The chief cause of Mina’s success was his boldness 
and promptitude in taking up the offensive, and lighting unexpectedly on 
an enemy who were probably not so well prepared for action as troops 
ought to be on a march, however distant danger may apparently be. Such 
an attack though it be not, properly speaking, a surprise, is apt to have 
some of the demoralizing effects of one. A very singular but well attested 
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incident of the action indicates such a situation as I have surmised, 
When one of the guns was loaded, the grape shot was not at hand or was 
not accessible, and the artillery sergeant, for the want of something better, 
took twenty dollars from the company purse and rammed them into the 
piece. The other gun may not have had a charge as effective as even 
this ; for the smallness of Mina’s loss indicates that the artillery he 
charged against was not destructive. The incident just mentioned is 
well attested; the peculiar whizzing sound of the new kind of shot was 
observed before its character was known, and some specimens of it were 
picked up by the victors. 

The details in my account of this action, not found in Robinson's nar- 
rative, were related to me nearly twenty years later by General Bradburn, 
who learned from Colonel Young all that occurred, immediately after the 
victors returned to Fort Sombrero, which was on the evening of the day 
after what is above related. Bradburn’s wound had still unfitted him for 
active duty on that occasion. The battle of San Juan de los Llanos was 
the last of Mina’s signal victories. His main element of success, the body 
of foreign auxiliaries which he had formed, was becoming depleted, and 
its place could not be supplied by stronger numbers of native forces, 
under the control of native chiefs of inferior capacity. 

North of Guanajuato, and between 30 and 4o miles from Fort Som- 
brero, was one of the largest haciendas in Mexico, owned by a native 
nobleman, styled the Marquis of Jarral. His domain had an extent 
which might have formed a small province, and its administrative centre, 
where the Marquis resided, and from which he took his title, formed a 
considerable town. He was, of course, intensely loyal, and his vast 
wealth was ever at the service of the King; for whom he had raised, at 
his own expense, a regiment of which he was Colonel. The ample 
mansion of this nobleman, and the town of Jarral in which it was situated, 
were somewhat fortified, and were at this time garrisoned by three 
hundred troops, consisting of a detachment of his own corps, with 
fugitives from the late battle-field. ‘The Marquis, it was believed, had 
large sums in specie stored at his residence. I do not know with whom 
the plan originated ; but it was resolved, at Fort Sombrero, that a raid 
under the command of Mina should be made on the hacienda, or town, to 
capture the place and its proprietor and seize his treasures for the benefit 
of the cause which he abominated. Accordingly, after a few days’ rest at 
the fort, Mina, with the effective force of his Division, accompanied by 
General Moreno and Colonel Ortiz, with a body of lancers, marched on the 
intended raid. Its destination was known only to the leaders, and every 
precaution was taken to make the movement as secret as possible. 
Though the last few hours of the last day’s march was through a country 
rather thickly peopled, Mina was near effecting a surprise. His failure to 
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do so was attributed to the incautious conduct of Colonel Noboa, his Chief 
of Staff, who commanded the advance. No alarm occurred till after that 
vanguard came in sight ; but the Marquis still had time to evacuate the 
place with the garrison and his family. He can hardly be charged with 
disgraceful want of pluck, for at this juncture the name of Mina was so 
potent that equal numbers, with the aid of fortification, could not be ex- 
pected to stand against it, and an attempt at defence was likely to end in 
the destruction of the place. The Marquis left with the priest a message 
for Mina, whom he requested to spare the buildings, whatever he might 
need of their contents. The place was peacefully occupied. The General 
forbade all pillage and violence by the troops; and the night passed 
quietly. The main object of the capture was not the owner, or his 
troops, or his personal property, but his ready money, which was not im- 
mediately found; but, on the following morning, its hiding place was 
discovered through the treachery of a servant. After digging deep under 
the pavement of one of the rooms of the mansion, a large sum in coin 
was discovered. The estimates of the Marquis and of his spoilers differ 
considerably as to the amount seized. The sum counted into the 
military chest at Sombrero was one hundred and seven thousand dollars; 
and in such an affair something was liable to be missing, over and above 
what went to the spoiling authority. A quantity of dry goods, which 
were needed by the troops, was taken from the storehouse of the Marquis ; 
and some horses and pack mules, as well as oxen and wagons, were 
pressed for the purpose of transportation. A part of the latter were sent 
back after being used. The great mass of movable property in the place 
was left untouched, the buildings were uninjured ; and nothing, so far as 
was known to the leaders, was taken that belonged to any other than the 
Marquis. Whatever was his seems to have been viewed by the captors 
as identical with property of the enemy’s Government. 

Though this was very different from the general pillage and wanton 
destruction which would have followed capture by an ordinary insurgent 
leader, the act can only be palliated. The two of Mina’s officers whom 
I have conversed with on the subject justified the seizure as a necessity 
of war, such as often compels the pressing of a friend’s property, and may 
more fully sanction the appropriation of what belongs to an inveterate 
enemy. In proof that the Marquis was such, they cited the fact that up 
to that day, near twenty years later, he was never reconciled to the inde- 
pendence of his native land, and the supposed fact that all which 
Mina took would have been at the service of the King, had he called for 
it. The necessity of war did exist, and the relief resorted to aided to 
prolong the struggle; but Mina’s proclamations had repeatedly gauaran- 
teed the safety of private property; yet what was taken from the Marquis 
was undoubtedly his. Moreover, it was not taken as a forced loan, but 
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as a simple spoliation, which was not provoked by resistance. No 
voucher was given for it to be held against a possible future Government. 

According to Robinson, a verbal message from Mina was sent instead 
of a written acknowledgment. That writer asserts, that, when the 
wagons were returned, the General sent his best respects to the Marquis, 
with a promise that his visit should some day be repeated. This tale, in 
its literal shape, I cannot accept. It is more credible that Colonel Noboa, 
the Chief of Staff, should have sent such a message in his commander’s 
name, than that Mina should have been so insensible to the instincts of a 
soldier and a gentleman as to add insult to injury in the manner asserted. 
I know nothing likely to have provoked such forgetfulness; for I never 
heard the Marquis accused of anything worse than extreme loyalty to the 
Government he preferred. 

While on his way back to Sombrero, Mina learned that General 
Torres, and all or most of the members of what was called the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, had arrived at the fort to hold a conference with 
him. The meeting between him and the leaders was very cordial; and 
even Torres, for a time perhaps, felt a real glow of disinterested and 
patriotic enthusiasm. Though claiming to rank Mina, and qualifying 
his offer as a condescension, he professed a willingness to act under the 
young General's command, and promised to place six thousand men and 
all the resources he could control at the disposal of his new ally. If this 
was done in a fleeting moment of sincerity, that feeling was soon effaced 
by others more selfish. The subordination promised was nominal; and 
the offer of aid was never a quarter part fulfilled. Those leaders, how- 
ever, parted as outwardly cordial as they had met, after resolving to 
raise a strong force, and prosecute the war with renewed vigor, under the 
distinguished chief who had come to their aid. Colonel Noboa was 
transferred to the staff of Torres, who received eight thousand dollars of 
the treasure acquired from Jarral, to be used in victualling Fort Sombrero. 
He then returned to his Headquarters at Remedios. 

Mina at this time had two hundred prisoners of war, for whom the 
enemy refused to give exchanges at any ratio. On ascertaining this he 
offered them the option of enlistment in his ranks or free passports to 
their homes. They were natives who had been serving under the King’s 
standard; and all except four or five responded to his generosity by en- 
listing. These with other recruits soon enabled him to swell the ranks of 
his First Regiment of the Line to about five hundred men; and its organ- 
ization was duly enlarged by transferring to it a sufficient number of 
officers from the Guard of Honor. In a country where civil war prevails, 
if the rural population be mostly on one side and the civic on the other, 
necessity usually compels connivance at a secret or irregular trade be- 
tween the two; and when the authorities of both are venal, such trade 
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may become active. This was the state of affairs in the region where 
Torres claimed to command; and consequently there was no difficulty in 
obtaining supplies for fitting out the regiment. A sufficiency of arms 
was within reach, without the need of purchase. 

About this time Mina learned, with extreme grief, through the Gazette 
of Mexico, that his fort and depot, with their garrisons at Soto la Marina 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy. He had still indulged in the 
very fallacious hope that he would be able to strengthen himself suffi- 
ciently to relieve that station of reserve before it would be crushed by ever- 
threatening odds; but that hope was now gone; and he found himself 
more than ever cut off from the outside world. As the capture of Soto 
la Marina is an episode in the history of Mina in which he was not per- 
sonally involved, I shall not narrate it in detail. Though General 
Arredondo’s advance was near when Mina marched, Arredondo’s main 
body did not come up till about two weeks after Mina’s departure. The 
Spanish General invested Soto la Marina on the roth of June with 2,000 
men and seventeen pieces of artillery; and after a gallant defence, in 
which about half of the little garrison fell, the commander, Major Sarda, 
a Spaniard, capitulated on the 15th, on the same day, and almost at the 
same hour, when Mina gained the victory of Peotillos. ‘The terms of 
capitulation, according to the account of those who surrendered, to which 
I give full credit, were honorable, but were not formalized in writing, and 
were violated, as had often before occurred in this barbarous contest. A 
part of the garrison was shot; and of the remainder, some perished under 
the cruel rigors of captivity, and a few, who were imprisoned at Ceuta on 
the coast of Barbary, survived the war. 

The question here presents itself, did Mina act wisely in dividing his 
slender force, in the vain hope of saving his stores? Had he remained at 
Soto la Marina, he could have faced the besiegers with 250 foreigners and 
200 native recruits ; but it must not be inferred from his defeat of Armi- 
hau that he could have held Soto la Marina against Arredondo, for Arre- 
dondo was not Armifiau. Had Mina destroyed his stores and turned his 
face to the interior two weeks before he did march, he could have gone 
with four or five hundred men, if all would have followed him; but this 
cutting of the sinews of war would have been very disheartening to his 
men, and the early start, at such a sacrifice, instead of preventing Perry’s 
desertion might have made it more extensive. Had Mina not left behind 
him a fortified post to claim Arredondo’s attention, that General would 
probably have followed the track of Mina, who might have been inclosed 
between Arredondo and Arminau. Under the lights Mina then had, and 
the difficulty of choosing between impossibilities, I do not know that he 
would have shown more sagacity had he done differently from what he 
did. 
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Had Mina with no larger force come early enough in the contest to 
co-operate with Morclos or Victoria, or Terau, his aid would probably 
have been decisive. Coming when he did, had he been able to reach the 
Bajio with 800 instead of 200 foreigners, he could have controlled Torres, 
and probably in the end have liberated Mexico. Even with the meagre 
force he brought, had Torres adopted him cordially as a commander, he 
could possibly have achieved the same success. But under the actual cir. 
cumstances which he encountered, no difference of plan, without more 
force, could have brought a better outcome than occurred. 

The Vice Regal Government was now thoroughly alarmed at the prog- 
ress of Mina, whose career threatened to resuscitate the half-throttled 
rebellion. None of its previous leaders had been looked upon with so 
much dread. His early fame had still a strong hold on the European 
troops, among whose officers a secret liberal element was not weak, and 
apprehension of disaffection even in the Spanish regiments was felt, 
while the native corps, from their nature, would be liable to it with any 
disturbance of political feeling. Orders were accordingly issued to the 
several commanders to defer other offensive operations, and concentrate 
the main effort for the crushing of Mina. Lihau, a General of Division, 
being assigned to this task, marched from Queretaro to Guanajuato, 
where other troops were to concentrate. Brigadier-General Negrete, who 
had, on the 7th of Julv, taken a position at Leon, marched thence on the 
20th, as was understood, to join Lifiau, leaving in the town only a gar- 
rison of sixty men. Mina, on receiving information of the movement, 
resolved to attack Leon. It is a large town, inhabited mostly by artizans, 
who supply a wide extent of country with hats, shoes, clothing and other 
manufactured articles ; and being well stocked with goods, it would add 
much to the resources of the insurgents, while, from the character of its 
population, it might prove a good recruiting ground for their forces. Had 
the garrison continued weak the enterprise might not have proved rash, 
notwithstanding the nearness of Linau, but the enemy must have antici- 
pated Mina’s design, if they did not entrap him into it; for Negrete’s 
evacuation of the place was probably a ruse to incite Mina’s attempt. A 
night or two before it was made Negrete, unknown to Mina, sent back 
most of his force under Colonel Andrade, his second in command. 

On the evening of the 27th Mina, taking every precaution for a secret 
move, marched on Leon with about 500 men, in the hope of surprising 
the town in the night or at dawn. His force consisted of the Guard of 
Honor and the Regiment of the Union under Lieutenant-Colonel Brad- 
burn, most of the First Regiment of the Line, nearly 400 men, under Col- 
onel Marquez, and a body of native cavalry. The column was accom- 
panied by one piece of artillery. Colonel Young, with the rest of the 
Division remained at the fort. This was the first active duty which Brad- 
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burn had undertaken since he was wounded at Peotillos. On arriving 
within half a mile of the town a picket of the enemy, which was suddenly 
lit upon, fired and fled, and gave the alarm to the garrison. 

The garrisoned portion of the town was the plaza, or public square, 
and the strong buildings around and near it, the streets leading into it 
being defended near each entrance by a ditch and breastwork across its 
width, and each of the barriers had behind it a piece of artillery in 
barbette. So soon as the alarm occurred two bodies of the assailants 
charged into the town. 

In one of the intrenched streets, not far from the plaza, was a large 
barrack. Bradburn with his band of foreigners rushed at double quick 
down this street, under a heavy fire, broke in the doors of the barrack, 
and cleared it at the point of the bayonet. He then stationed a part of 
his detachment on the terrace roof to open fire on the enemy wherever 
they showed themselves. Marquez and his regiment, charging down 
another street, made their way into a house which opened upon the 
public square. After securing their footing within, they sallied into the 
square, where they would be in the rear of the street barriers, and aimed 
at carrying them by a reverse movement; but the enemy had taken 
advantageous positions on the terrace roofs around, and the moment that 
Marquez made his sally, a sweeping fire from the parapets above opened 
upon him. The gallant Mexican had advanced but a few paces into the 
plaza when he fell dead, with five bullets through his body. His men fell 
fast around him; and the rest, being new recruits, could not withstand a 
greeting so terrible. They fled back into the house and could only hold 
their covered position. Mina repaired to the spot, and withdrew Mar- 
quez's men, under cover of a fire from the roofs, to a safer post. With 
an escort of cavalry he sped through the bullet-raked streets seeking 
in vain for a point where the attack might be pressed with a chance of 
success; and while he thus recklessly exposed himself, his troopers one 
after another dropped around him. When the fire had continued for half 
an hour or more, he rode up with seven or eight horsemen to the barrack 
which Bradburn occupied. , He was accompanied also by his servant 
Black George, who carried his field glass, and always followed him like 
his shadow through the storm of battle. Bradburn, from the open port 
cochere of the building cried, “Come in, General, that battery may fire,” 
alluding to the near street breastwork. He had hardly spoken when the 
gun boomed, and a shower of grape whistled through the street. The 
troopers had drawn close to the house wall, and escaped; but Black 
George fell dead within a few feet of his master. Mina turned pale at 
the fall of his faithful follower, and a few words of grief escaped him, as 
he and his men rode into the building. “ There,” said he to Bradburn, 
“are all the men of my escort that [ have left.” Then, after some in- 
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quiries about the capabilities of Bradburn’s position, he added, “ we are 
badly beaten. Withdraw your detachment as soon as you can to Ibarilla,” 
naming a village in the outskirts. He and his little escort then rode into 
the street, and galloped away to find a place less exposed. Bradburn’s 
men, some time after they stormed the barrack, had found in a forage 
room, concealed under heaps of fodder, seven or eight of the enemy's 
soldiers, who had been cut off from flight when the building was occupied, 
and found temporary concealment. They were held as prisoners when 
found, but were now released and bidden to take a course opposite to 
that which Bradburn intended to follow. He and his men then took to 
the street; and, under a heavy fire, moved towards the outskirts as 
rapidly as they had before come in Bradburn was mounted, and, before 
he could reach a covered point, his horse was shot under him, and several 
of his men fell. He was wont to speak of that retreat, through a hail 
storm of lead, as a more appalling trial than he had found at Peotillos or 
on any other field. He reached the place of rendezvous, where he found 
Captain Arago, the General's aid, who had been gathering stragglers. 
There he was soon joined by the General with other detachments; and 
so soon as the survivors were concentrated, Mina commenced his march 
for Fort Sombrero. The assault commenced about dawn, the withdrawal 
from it occurred at some time in the morning, and the retreat late in the 
day. While the troops were assembling at the rallying place, they heard 
a succession of picket discharges in the town, which they knew told of 
the execution of the wounded they had left behind them. Twenty-one 
were thus butchered. This was Mina’s first reverse ; and a severe one it 
was. His killed and wounded numbered about one hundred; and, more 
than all, this was the Pultowa which broke the charm of invincibility. It 
was the turning-point in his fortunes. 

On the goth of July Lifiau’s forces were reported to be near Fort 
Sombrero; and a few hours later, they were seen ascending the heights 
around it. Mina had from the first been anxious to keep the field per- 
manently, and by his daring activity, to prevent any investment of the 
fortified positions from becoming effective; and, had he been supported 
and obeyed, as well as he could have been by Torres and his subordinates, 
this plan might have been carried out; but Torres neither raised a suffi- 
cient force for Mina to keep the field, nor provided Sombrero with 
proper supplies for a siege. That siege ought not indeed to have been 
risked, for the position was topographically untenable, and without 
strong relief from without could not long hold out; but each depletion of 
Mina’s original force made him more and more dependent, and his 
heavy loss at Leon more fully compelled him to cede to the inert perverse- 
ness of his ally, and shut himself up in the fort. 

El Sombrero is a descriptive name, taken from the outline of the moun- 
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tain the fort was on, which, with its sloping base, taken from one point of 
view, resembled the figure of a Mexican hat and brim; but this must not 
convey the idea of an isolated height. That mountain is but a small pro- 
jecting spur of a higher ridge, with other elevations fronting the spur on 
two other sides. This peninsular projection extends about five hundred 
paces from north to south, and rises one thousand feet above the nearest 
plains. The area of its uneven top has in outline somewhat the shape of 
aguitar. The fort formed the body of the instrument, its handle being 
the neck which joined the spur to the higher part of the mountain; and, 
on the east and south sides, deep wide ravines separated the spur from 
elevations about as high as the fort itself. On the west side the spur 
has a bold descent to the plain. Across the handle, where it joined the 
body of the guitar, and where it was about fifty paces wide, was built a 
rude wall of stones and earth, with a ditch on the outside, and a one-gun 
battery at each flank. The two pieces raked the neck but not the ditch. 
Through this wall was the regular entrance into the fort. In the rear of 
it was a conical hill which served to cover the few storehouses and 
dwellings of the fort, and had a one-gun battery on its top. There were 
no barracks; but the soldiers’ huts and dens were located wherever the 
inequality of the ground afforded protection. Round the other sides of 
the area, where it was not made safe by perpendicular steeps, it was de- 
fended by a wall of loose stones. A wall of the same kind, across the 
narrow middle, divided the area into two parts. The highest point of the 
overlooking mountain to the north commanded the fort within musket 
shot; but the greatest defect of the position was its lack of water; the only 
supply within being a small tank which would not hold more than enough 
for one or two days; and when that was exhausted, the only resource was 
a brook which ran through the ravine on the east. Seventeen pieces of 
bad artillery, from two to eight-pounders, were mounted on different 
parts of the works. 

Lifiau’s forces, according to his official statement, consisted of thirteen 
hundred and thirty infantry, and two thousand two hundred and eleven 
cavalry, making three thousand five hundred and forty-one; but Mendebil 
says that the total probably exceeded four thousand. The foot troops 
consisted of one native and two Spanish regiments. The cavalry was 
probably composed wholly of native militia, most of it of the class called 
Permanent. This force was acompanied by ten pieces of cannon and two 
howitzers. Lifiau, with the Regiment of Zaragoza and some cavalry fixed 
his Headquarters on the overlooking ridge to the north, where he planted 
a battery of seven pieces, mostly heavy, and his two howitzers. An- 
other body under General Negrete took post on the heights which fronted 
the south end of the fort. On a conical peak, in front of his camp, he 
threw up a redoubt with one gun, at long musquet range from the fort. 
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The Third Division, under Colonel Ruiz, which included the Regiment 
of Navarra, was planted on the east, where it cut off access to the brook. 
General Rafol commanded a corps of observation on the west to preserve 
connection between the besieging stations, and cut off ingress and egress 
to and from the fort, as well as to keep an eye on anything more distant 
which required attention. Lines of pickets covered the gaps between the 
several encampments, 

The whole strength of the garrison, including Mina’s Division, did not 
exceed six hundred and fifty. Some laboring peasantry, and the women 
and children of the place, brought up the whole number of souls within 
to about nine hundred. The fort did not contain over ten days’ pro- 
visions when it was invested; and the stock of ammunition was not abun- 
dant. 

Mina, when the enemy appeared on the height above, caused a red 
flag of defiance to be displayed from the conical hill back of the entrance. 
The garrison were in hopes of an immediate assault, which might bring 
the affair to an early crisis; but Linau, on the first day, confined his 
operations to a reconnoisance, from which he retired when the fire of 
Mina’s sharpshooters begun to reach his vicinity. On the 31st, the fire 
was opened on both sides, but was most continuous on the part of 
Lifiau ; so it went on through most of the siege; and on that day he dis- 
mounted three guns of the fort. One was that on the conical hill, 
which was then abandoned by the garrison, as too much exposed. The 
other guns were remounted. It was several days before any one within 
the fort was killed. The enemy’s fire was not skilfully directed ; and, 
in addition to the works, the inequalities of the ground afforded protec- 
tion for individuals and groups. The conical hill protected the principal 
quarters and depots from Linau’s hill battery. 

At 2 o'clock on the morning of the 5th, an attack was made on three 
of the most available points of the fort, the principal one being the 
one at the neck entrance. That wall and ditch, with the two flanking 
guns were jointly called Guadelupe, and formed the most important de- 
fensive point. This position had from the first been put in charge of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bradburn ;* but, on this occasion, Mina commanded 
there in person. A column of attack, composed of the two Spanish regi- 
ments of Navarra and Zaragoza charged up to the ditch, and attempted 
escalade. The native recruits, who fought with Bradburn’s foreigners, 
stood as firmly as their companions, and all poured a destructive fire on 
the assailants who for a brief time withstood it with Spanish obstinacy; 


* Robinson does not name the commanders of any locality in the fort ; but [ know 
of Bradburn’s assignment to this point, not only from what he told me, but from one of 
his certificates of service, of which he had many, of very interesting character. As Col- 
onel Young was then acting as Inspector-General he probably had no local charge. 
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but they did not get beyond the fosse. The cries of their officers, “ Up 
Zaragoza,” and “ Up Navarra,” which rang from without, were travestied 
by the defenders with “Up Zaragoza, Navarra can’t do it,” and “ Up 
Navarra, Zaragoza can’t do it.” But this could not continue long. The 
column soon fell back in disorder, and the assaults at the other points, 
which were little more than feints, failed as speedily. At the point called 
Guadelupe, Mina exposed himself in a manner so reckless that Bradburn 
felt compelled to pull him down from a perilous position. 

The enemy suffered severely, and Linau was convinced that an 
assault could not again be risked until the works should be breached 
and the strength and spirit of the garrison be reduced by the wearing 
operations of siege ; but now a more terrible enemy than the sword hung 
over the doomed garrison. It was six days since the siege commenced. 
The supply of water in the tank and private receptacles had already been 
exhausted. Both Mina and Moreno had hoped that watering parties 
could be covered from the fort ; but this proved to be a decided error of 
judgment. The enemy occupied entrenched positions at every spot 
where access to the water could best be debarred, and the chain of pickets 
and patrolling videttes which connected the besieging positions were 
strongest where the way to the brook was to be guarded. Those who at 
night were driven down to the ravine by the pangs of thirst did it at the 
imminent risk of life; yet many did it, and succeeded in bringing back 
small supplies for others. 

The rainy season had commenced, and day by day it was hoped that 
the heavens would send relief ; but for a while none came. In that 
country, during the season referred to, rains of limited extent and very 
definite boundary are frequent ; and the garrison from their high posi- 
tion saw daily, at a distance, those tantalizing rain spots. Sometimes the 
local showers came up to the very ditch of the fort, without crossing it. 
The besiegers were more than once drenched, while all within the fort 
was dry and dusty. Once a heavily charged canopy of clouds covered 
the fort, while every prayerful eye was turned upward; but prayers 
ascended in vain. A few drops fell as if to mock the suppliants ; the 
clouds slowly passed, and burst beyond the fort. At length a shower fell 
within the walls, but it had the same definite boundary before described. 
One half of the fort was drenched and the rest left dry. Every woman 
and child, and every man who could be spared from the works ran with 
receptacles of every kind, as well as with garments to spread out and 
absorb the precious fluid. At this the enemy’s fire from the hill was 
redoubled. Shot and shell, grape and bullets whistled among those run- 
ning victims of thirst. But famine was more terrible than the sword. 
They persevered in their work; and those who escaped the hail of iron 
and lead carried with them to hut and hold a new lease of life. 
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Three nights after the enemy's assault, Mina with two hundred and 
forty men made a sally to the south against the position of General Ne 
grete on whom he was anxious to retaliate the blow which the troops of 
the latter had inflicted on Mina at Leon. His main object, however, was 
to cut his way between Negrete’s and Ruiz’s camps far enough to enable 
an advance picket to fire the principal magazine of the besiegers, which 
was located on a knoll in that direction. The General at the head of 
thirty Anglo-Americans, the remnant of the Guard and Union, sur- 
prised and carried the redoubt in front of Negrete’s camp, and sent the 
gun of that battery wheeling down the hill after the flying garrison. 
Beyond that point, however, he found he could not operate, for the Mex- 
ican portion of his sallying force could not be brought up to the support 
of the advance, and he had to fall back to the fort under a heavy fire, by 
which several of his men were killed and wounded, among them eleven 
of the Americans. The wounded were soon added to the slain; and the 
next morning showed the bodies of all laid out naked on the slope at 
the foot of the hill, as an exhibition of unmanly triumph. 

It was one or two nights before the sortie that a night conference 
took place between Mina and a few of the Spanish officers whom he had 
known in their own country. It seems to have occurred with the con- 
nivance of the besieging General, with a view of learning if Mina could 
be induced to abandon the cause he had espoused. The step was prob- 
ably suggested by those officers, under that ostensible object, which may 
have covered a secret aim of their own. As they had been Mina’s inti- 
mates, they must have shared his liberal sentiments, and probably wished 
to learn if he were disposed to turn the cause he fought for in favor of 
a liberalized Spanish empire, without depriving it of its brighest Ameri- 
can jewel. A hope of this kind which Mina no doubt had once shared, 
probably still prevailed extensively among his enlightened countrymen. 
When «the time for the meeting came, the firing ceased on both sides by 
informal agreement, and the officers came up to a part of the works on 
the south or southeastern side where the ascent was practicable, and 
there Mina conversed with them from the wall. No details of the con- 
ference transpired, except that Mina refused to swerve from his course. 
Bradburn knew nothing more of it than this, save that Mina viewed the 
augury of the conference as favorable, but the former conjectured that 
the nature of it was as above surmised. The character of this incident 
is strangely perverted in Mendebil’s work by an incredible tale with 
which some one has imposed on the historian’s credulity.* 


* The passage here referred to is a remarkable specimen of the absurd incidents 
which may find their way into the work of a historian who apparently aims at truth. 
Mendebil relates that on the third day of the siege, an officer of the Regiment of 
Zaragoza, named Pazos, made signs toward the fort indicating a wish to parley, and 
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Torres had made one unskilful and abortive attempt to relieve Fort 
Sombrero, when he fell into an ambuscade and was driven back to Reme- 
dios, after which he seems to have given up all efforts in that direction, 
and Mina, after the failure of his sortie against Negrete, was convinced 
that without speedy relief the place could no longer hold out. He 
accordingly came to the resolution of making his way out through the 
enemy’s lines, to see if he could in person, and at once, muster efficient 
aid. Though this relieved him from the worst trials of the siege, it was a 
step which, as a commander, he had a right to take when no subordinate 
could perform the duty so well, and when flitting involved as much risk 
as biding. Accordingly on the night after the sortie he wert out of the 
fort by descending one of the southern slopes, accompanied by Colonels 
Ortiz and Borja, and one of his own aids. They succeeded, though with 
difficulty, in eluding the pickets and videttes of the enemy. <A few 
nights after, with the aid of a small body of Ortiz’s lancers, he made an 
attempt to throw a supply of water and provisions into the fort, the 
water, in small barrels, being packed on mules. Nothing but a strong 
force, however, could have enabled him to pass in any available quantity 
of so cumbrous a charge; and the attempt failed. This effort for relief 
was perhaps made more because something ought to be tried than 
because anything was expected to succeed. Being soon convinced that 
all hope of strong succor from Torres was vain, Mina sent in an order for 
the evacuation of the fort. His emissary succeeded in passing in with 
the pencil note which conveyed this command. He still hoped for some 
aid to cover the retreat of the garrison. 

Mina had commanded the fort while within it, by virtue of his rank 
and recagnized superiority ; but his departure left the command of the 
fort with General Moreno, and that of the Division with Colonel Young. 
Yet, though there was no cordiality between them, the Colonel was the 
effective commander of the fort, as his nominal superior took no active 
part in the defence. 

The siege went on with vigor. The enemy’s cannonade was incessant 


requested that Mina would listen to him, on which the latter went forth, and requested 
the other to draw near; but, as Pazos was unwilling to come within musquet shot, the 
conference had to be carried on in tones of outcry. When the questioner asked Mina 
why he was in arms in the cause of rebellion, the latter replied, that his object was 
merely to cut off from the despotic government of Spain the resources it derived from 
Mexico, and that, as for the Mexican insurgents * he loved them neither much or little.” 
The absurdity of attributing to Mina such a speech in the hearing of a Mexican  garri- 
son he commanded, and whose confidence he was continually laboring to strengthen, would 
be a sufficient refutation of the story; but I can add that Bradburn, in asserting its 
falsity, said, that no such shouting dialogue could have occurred in open day without 
his knowledge, for his position was in front of that where the Regiment of Zaragoza 
was encamped. 
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by day, and random discharges of grape were sent into the fort every hour 
or two through the night. Several of the garrison had been killed and 
more were wounded ; but the amount of desertion was much greater. 
Very few, I think, deserted to the enemy, by whom the act would be very 
likely to be rewarded by execution; but the extent of ground the 
besiegers had to cover made it possible for individuals and small groups 
to pass through their line of pickets, as we have seen. The most terrible 
trial of the siege had now returned. The water collected from the last 
rain was exhausted, and suffering from thirst became greater than ever. 
Children died, and men went delirious under this agony. Any kind of 
food, moreover, now had to be made available, while the stench from 
dead animals shot or famished, threatened pestilence. Ill-omened _ birds 
of prey hovered over the fort. The circumstances which favored the 
escape of deserters made it still easier for individuals to reach the brook 
and return with meagre supplies of water. Numbers must have done this 
every night; for otherwise the terrible ordeal could not have been passed. 
At length the enemy permitted the women and children of the fort to go 
down to the brook by day and drink, but to carry no water back. This 
permission was made available for obtaining information ; and on one 
occasion, from some motive, several of the women were arrested and sent 
to Leon. 

Two incidents related to me by General Bradburn serve to illustrate 
the situation. He had, as a servant, a negro boy, who seemed about to 
famish ; and, as he was not a soldier, his master bade him go down and 
give himself up to the enemy. He went, accordingly, during daylight, 
and was permitted to reach the pickets unmolested, but was then almost 
immediately shot, probably before being allowed to quench his thirst. 
One night during this period Lieutenant-Colonel Bradburn lay asleep 
behind the wall of Guadalupe, when one of his Mexican soldiers roused 
him, saying, “Here is a little water.” I do not recollect how long the 
officer had been without such refreshment, but it was for some time; yet 
the pangs of thirst had become for the present deadened, and he replied 
peevishly, and but half awake, “ Let me sleep.” The soldier replied; 
“Colonel, I have risked my life to bring it to you, for God’s sake do not 
refuse it.” The officer then sat up and took a sip of the cool, delicious 
' fluid, which revived his longing for it, and he soon drained the mug, 
which contained over a pint. Immediately after its effect on his feverish 
and exhausted stomach was terrible : the internal action felt like that of 
water poured upon hot iron. He sent his man running to the Commis- 
sary for a glass of brandy, which arrived in time perhaps to save his life. 

During this period of suffering, at the solicitation of many of the 
officers, a flag of truce was sent to the enemy to inquire what terms of 
capitulation would be allowed, if surrender were offered. The flag was 
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sent by General Moreno, and borne by Colonel Young, though he was 
opposed to the step. He was met by General Loaces, Lifiau’s second in 
command. Loaces sternly said, “ Discretion—nothing less.” More 
sternly Young replied, “Sooner death!” Here an officer who accom- 
panied Loaces, said, “If all surrender at discretion there will be no diffi- 
culty in granting indu/to to the natives.” Young had nothing to say to 
this, which, as afterwards avowed, was thrown in to impair confidence 
between the rebels and their foreign allies. Each party returned to his post; 
but, before the stipulated half hour of suspension was past Moreno made 
an attempt to learn if anything more definite would be offered. His 
trumpet note of parley was not responded to: the time expired; and the 
booming of cannon and hissing of shot succeeded to the brief interval of 
truce. There was,I think, just after this, a slight shower, which afforded 
temporary relief. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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(Publications of military interest will receive careful and intelligent notice if addressed ** Mitrrary 
Service Institution, Governor's Island, N. Y. H.”’] 


ABBOT’S SUBMARINE MINES.”* 


To General Abbot, Commanding the Battalion of Engineers at Willet's Point, Long 
Island, and associated in 1869 with the Board of Engineers for Fortifications for that 
urpose, was assigned the task of working out a practical system of Torpedo Defense 
‘or our sea-coast. The successful accomplishment of that end is due to his aptitude for 
practical as well as scientific investigations ; to his thorough analysis of a long series of 
experiments made under his immediate direction, and to his untiring application to what 
has been to him a labor of love. The results obtained, partially set forth in the work 
noticed, reveal only in part how much of experimental work has been involved therein ; 
how much of mental labor in the investigations and in the analysis of experiments ; how 
much of inventive skill in the various devices suggested and perfected through the many 
trials of the past thirteen years. The process of development has been a systematic one, 
advancing step by step, until a system of defense had been arrived at, applicable to the 
various localities of the coast requiring it, and, in the opinion of those called upon to 
pass upon its merits, quite satisfactory. Of course the publication does not describe the 
_ in its application, but rather the prominent points involved in its development. 
ne must go to the School of the Engineer Battalion at Willet’s Point to become fa- 
miliar with its use in practice, as well as to learn some specialties of the system not made 
known in the Report. 

The headings of the chapters of this Professional Paper set forth clearly the different 
subjects elucidated therein. 

The first chapter gives the method of recording and measuring the shocks of explo- 
sive compounds and mixtures transmitted through water. ‘The Rodman Pressure and the 
English Crusher-gauge, involving the same principle, were tried, and the latter, some. 
what modified, adopted for use in connection with the series of experiments which have 
been made at Willet’s Point during the past thirteen years. To determine a standard 
measure for reference, the effects upon the two gauges of percussive forces assimilated to 
the action of explosive materials were tried, instead of the former faulty method by slow 
pressures. By this means the results were freed from error, as living forces susceptible of 
accurate computation were substituted for static pressures constantly varying with the 
resistances opposed and of which it was necessary to use the maximum, 

An empirical formula, with its undetermined constants and its variables, embracin 
the various conditions involved in the explosion under water of compounds convert 
almost instantaneously into gas, was, by comparison and analysis of the measured results 
of a large number of experimental trials, brought to a definite and determined form, 
giving a final expression for the absolute shock of the explosion as conveyed throrgh the 
water at different distances, at different depths, and in different directions. By this for- 
mula the various explosive compounds, as nitro-glycerine, dynamite, gun-cotton, etc., 
and the various powders, have been compared, and as the result of the comparison dyna- 
mite No. t has been selected provisionally as the explosive charge for torpedo service. 

For the lack of funds to arrive at the destructive effects of torpedoes upon vessels 
built after the manner of the modern iron-clad, recourse was had to a floating cellular 
target of wrought iron, corresponding in strength of structure to the hull of a war ship. 
Experiments with this target, though not conclusive, were nevertheless, in various ways, 
valuable. Especially did they reveal the fact of the great loss of destructive effect by 
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reason of the mobility of the target. But by means of the formula referred to above in 
connection with experiments, like those upon the Oberon, made by foreign nations, the 
solution of the problem has been reached how to regulate charges placed at different dis- 
tances, at varying depths, and under changing angles of inclination to the vertical, to 
crush the cellular iron structure of ships of war. 

Some interesting experiments are recorded touching the subject of sympathetic 
explosions of neighboring mines. They are important, not only as determining how near 
each other torpedoes may be placed with safety in their grouping, but they show that the 
destructive effects of counter-mines are much less than was formerly apprehended. The 
notice towards the end of the chapter of the destructive effects of torpedoes, with a cita- 
tion of some of the more valuable experiments, will probably prove to the many more 
interesting than the analytic investigations by which the equations measuring those effects 
were wrought out. Finally is given a simple formula for determining the distance at 
which a given charge will crush a ship of war as now constructed. 


A= 


in degrees ; E, a constant dependent upon the explosive—for dynamite it is 186; 
n-cotton it is 135. The denominator 8 corresponds to the hull of the present war 
ship. It would vary with the strength of different structures. 
This is altogether the most important chapter of the publication, illustrating the 
posnich by which the work developing the system has been carried on, and the analyses 
wi 


A is range in feet ; C, charge in pounds; S$, angular distance from the nadir ex- 
gu 


hich results therefrom have been reached. 

The second chapter in the Report gives the results arrived at in respect to electrical 
fuzes, both for military and civil engineering. These fuzes are of three kinds—high, 
medium, and low tension—and each was studied by new methods and new apparatus. 
The details of all the principal varieties here and in Europe are given, and persons in- 
terested in this subject will find it exhaustively treated. The chapter ends with a math- 
ematical analysis of the electrical conditions which should be fulfilled in arranging such 
blasts as that at Hallet Point in 1876, where over 3.600 centres of explosion were ignited 
simultaneously. Indeed, this study was made by General Abbot, upon the invitation of 
General Newton, who had charge of the Hallet’s Point work, and was based upon certain 
discoveries previously made in investigating the subject of cut-offs for torpedoes. 

In the third chapter a full account is given of the various kinds of igniting apparatus; 
frictional, voltaic-induction, magneto-electric, dynamo-electric, and voltaic batteries. 
Over twenty varieties of portable apparatus are discussed, and their relative and absolute 
merits, as shown by the the trials, reported. 

In the Appendices full details are given of numerous explosions (about 700) made 
with explosive compounds and mixtures, which may be used in studying any future 
theories and in determining numerical values of constants for new formule. 

' It is not thought advisable, as General Abbot states in his introduction, to publish 
the details of our own torpedo material, at least at the present time. Z. B. 


BANCROFTS’ ‘‘ HISTORY OF FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION,”* 

This interesting and latest work of Mr. Bancroft may be considered a sort of supple- 
ment to his “* History of the United States " in ten volumes, which was begun before many 
who are now active and prominent in literary work were born. 

In his preface he says that very many years have gone by since he conceived the 
hope of one day writing a history of the formation of our ‘‘ federal ” Constitution. 

His opportunities for historical research have been exceptionally good, and family 
papers have been placed at his service which have not heretofore been published, such as 
private letters and journals, notes of proceedings and letter books. In addition to these 
the official reports and comments of foreign ministers accredited to the United States, 
which they made to their own governments, have proved a valuable source of collateral 
information. 

In a review of this character it is not necessary to allude to the pate faults of 
style and judgment and political bias, or special merits of Mr. Bancroft as a historical 
writer, as they are already well known to the historical student. 


* History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States of America. B George 
: be vols., 8vo. pp. 520 and sor. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1882. of 
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He is disposed to give too much credit to Jefferson and the Virginia public men of 
the Republican party of their day, and too little to Alexander Hamilton and the other 
great Federalists, and yet is forced to concede the correctness of the theories on which 
the government of the Republic is founded, as enunciated by the great political party of 
which Washington was the head. 

The first volume is devoted to a retrospect of public affairs under the Confederation, 
the disbanding of the Continential Army—the Northwest Territory, interfering State 
regulations of commerce—and the Annapolis Convention, followed by a valuable 
Appendix of letters. 

The second volume treats of the National, or as Mr. Bancroft is pleased to term it, 
the Federal Convention, which prepared the Constitution of the United States and the 
various interests which had to be adjusted in that remarkable instrument. 

This is followed by a sketch of the events following its submission to the several 
State Conventions for adoption, its final adoption by a sufficient number and the 
motives of action of those States which for many months persistently refused to accept it.* 

The Appendix to the second volume is also very full in quotations and extracts from 
the papers of eminent men who had assisted in the formation of the Constitution. 

One of the most interesting extracts to a military man is the account in the first 
volume of some of the officers of the French Auxiliary Army under De Rochambeau, who 
had left all the allurements and comforts of home, for a long and uncomfortable vo: 
across the Atlantic to peril their lives in the cause of American Liberty. It is as follows: 

“In December all of the French auxiliary forces in the United States, except one 
“ regiment which soon followed, embarked at Boston for the West Indies. 

‘*The affections, the gratitude, the sympathy, the hopes of America followed the 
“ French officers as they left her shores. 

“What boundless services they had rendered in the establishment of her independence! 

“‘ What creative ideas they were to carry home ! How did they in later wars defy death 
‘*in all climes, from San Domingo to Moscow and to the Nile, always ready to bleed for 
** their beautiful land, often yielding up their lives for liberty! Rochambeau, who was 
‘* received with special honor by Louis XVI., through a happy accident escaped the perils 
“ of the Revolution, and lived to be more than four score years of age. 

** Vioménil, his second in command, was mortally wounded while defending his king 
“in the palace of the Tuileries. De Grasse died before a new war broke out. 

“For more than fifty years, Lafayette—in the States General, in convention, in 
* legislative assemblies, at the head or armies, in exile, in cruel and illegal imprisonment, 
“in retirement, in his renewed public life, the emancipator of slaves, the apostle of free 
“labor, the dearest guest of America—remained to his latest hour the true and the ever 
‘*hopeful representation of loyalty to the cause of liberty. 

** The Viscount de Noailles, who so gladly assisted to build in America the home of 
‘human freedom for comers from all nations, was destined to make the motion which in 
“ one night swept from his own country feudal privilege and personal servitude. 

“The young Count Henri de Saint Simon, who during his four campaigns in America 
“* mused on the never-ending succession of sorrows for the many, devoted himself to the 
**reform of society, government, and industry. Dumas survived long enough to take part 
“in the Revolution of July, 1830. 

“Charles Lameth, in the States General and Constituent Assembly, proved one of the 
** wisest and ablest of the popular party, truly loving liberty and hating all excesses in its 
“name. Alexander Lameth, acting with the Third Estate in the States General, proposed 
‘the abolition of all privileges, the enfranchisement of every slave, and freedom of the 
** Press; he shared the captivity of Lafayette in Olmiitz, and to the end of his life was a 
** defender of constitutional rights. 

“Custine of Metz, whose brilliant services in the United States had won for him very 
‘*high promotion, represented in the States General the nobility of Lorraine, and in- 
«sisted on a declaration of the rights of man. 

‘* Of the Marquis de Chastellux Washington said: ‘I could not have bid a brother 
“ farewell with more regret; never have I parted with a man to whom my soul clave more 
‘* sincerely.” His philanthropic zeal for ‘the greatest good of the greatest number’ was 
‘* interrupted only by an early death. 

“ Let it not be forgotten that Sécondat, a grandson of the great Montesquieu, obtained 
“ promotion for good service in America. Nor may an American fail to name the yoang 
«Prince de Broglie, though he arrived too late to take part in any battle. 

“In the midday of life, just before he was wantonly sent to the guillotine, he said to 
“his child, then nine years old, afterward the self-sacrificing Minister, who kept faith 
“with the United States at the cost of popularity and place: ‘ My son, they may strive 
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“*to draw you away from the side of liberty, by saying to you that it took the life of 
* your father; never believe them, and remain true to its noble cause.’” 

In one respect and only in one does Mr. Bancroft not give full credit to the agencies 
employed in the formation of the Constitution of the United States, and that is in his 
failure to appreciate the potential political influence exercised by the officers and soldiers 
of the Regular Continental Line of the Revolution in the next decade after the 
proclamation of peace. 

It is hardly to be expected that one, whose career in life has been so far removed 
from association with the military spirit of the country as has Mr. Bancroft’s, should 
appreciate or even understand the principles and feelings which actuated that immortal 
little army which secured independence to the American people. 

Thus in referring to the ‘‘ Society of the Cincinnati” formed by the Continental 
officers on the eve of separation in June, 1783, he says, “ by one grave error, which called 
‘forth from many sides in America and in Europe the severest censure, membership was 
“ made hereditary in their eldest male posterity,” and that this was a cause of “just com- 
plaint.” 

’ Had Mr. Bancroft studied the principles of the Institution which those officers then 

formed or deigned even to read Marshall or Irving, he would have perceived that they 
contain the most exalted expressions of patriotism, and that the only political principle 
found in them was that which gave us finally the present Constitution of the United 
States. 
“To perpetuate as well the remembrance of the vast event ” which gave us independ- 
ence as the “ mutual friendships which had been formed under the pressure of common 
“danger, and, in many instances cemented by the blood of the parties,” the American 
officers determined that the society should endure as long as they should endure or any of 
their eldest male posterity, and that it should always meet on the 4th of July. 

The remembrance of their services and the approval of their consciences was all that 
the American officers had to take with them from the cantonments of the Army at Newburg 
and West Point, and Mr. Bancroft admits, in a quotation from Washington’s writings, 
that they retired to their homes “ without a settlement of their accounts, and without a 
“ farthing of money in their pockets.” 

Their treatment by the Continental Congress of a weak and inefficient government, 
possessing no sanctions, had been, in the final act and violation of plighted faith, little 
short of infamous. 

Keenly alive to the necessity of a stronger government and desirous of perpetuating 
their feelings of army brotherhood, they formed their Society. 

At the close of the late War of the Rebellion, the Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
was formed by the American officers in like manner, with hereditary succession for the 
same general reasons exclusive of political action, and has numbered and still numbers 
in its ranks many of the best and bravest of the officers of that war, and now as years 
roll on gathers into its membership the eldest male descendants of those who died in the 
war in defence of the Union or who have since died. 

Farragut, Bailey, Sheridan, Hancock, and a host of others who have perilled their 
lives in the service of their country, have been or are members of this latest military 
society and have given their adhesion to its principle of hereditary succession, and it is a 
little late in the day for Mr. Bancroft to describe it as a “ grave error” or just cause of 
complaint. 

We could wish he had better understood and appreciated the vast influence exercised 
by the Continental officers and soldiers of the Revolution on the formation or our present 
Constitution. 

With this exception, Mr. Bancroft’s latest literary effort, although put forth in his 
82d year, is a most valuable addition to our political history, and displays the same vigor 
and logical expression found in his earlier works. : 

Henceforth it will, it is hoped, be 2 standard work in every Post library of the Army. 

AsA BirD GARDNER. 


COXx’S SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 
The paper* read by General J. D. Cox, February 28th, ’82, before the “ Cincinnati 
“Society of ex-Army and Navy Officers,” has recently appeared in book form. The 
Scribners’ may justly complain of the wrong to themselves as well as to the public in pub- 


* The Second Battle of Bull Run, as Connected with the Fitz FJohn Porter Case. A paper read be- 
fore the Society of ex-Army and Navy Officers of Cincinnati, February 28th, 1882. By Jacob D. Cox, 
late Major-General commanding 23d Army Corps. Published by Peter G, Thompson. Cincinnati, 
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lishing this paper in the shape, size, and general appearance of Scribners’ regular series 
of Campaigns of the Civil War, and advertising it as a “ fitting supplement to Ropes’” 
book of that series. 

There is nothing either historical or critical in General Cox’s paper which calls for 
modification of the review of Pope’s Campaign, which appeared in the last number of 
this Journal. The labored effort to re-convict Fitz John Porter reads like the supple. 
mentary brief of a prosecuting attorney. The first brief was in the form of a letter written 
in February, 1880, to General Garfield, for the purpose of supplying him with arguments 
to be used in a speech against Porter which General Garfield then expected to make in 
the U. S. House of Representatives. General Cox, according to his own showing, de- 
signed to keep that letter a secret from Porter, but Porter *‘ became acquainted with an 
outline” of it. Whereupon, says General Cox, Porter “ wrote to me telling me of his 
“ partial knowledge of the letter and asking for a copy of it, that he might give me proofs 
“of the errors into which I had fallen, and enable me to correct them.” Most men would 
not have hesitated to comply with such a request, but General Cox says he “* demurred,” 
and was finally led into compliance by General Garfield. Having begun a controversy 
by writing a letter to be used against Porter, General Cox ventures to say that the reason 
he ‘“‘demurred ” to giving the other side a chance was, that he odjected to “ opening the 
** door to a controversy with one in his (Porter's) unhappy situation.” That is to say, he 
covertly attacks a man who is in an “ uzhafpy situation” and then pleads the unha 
situation as a reason why his attack should not be exposed and repelled. Men are 
sometimes kicked when they are down, but fair play among the American people has not 
fallen to General Cox's standard. Surely it could not have been for this part of his 
paper that the ‘Cincinnati Society of ex-Army and Navy Officers” gave General Cox a 
vote of thanks. 

That Porter became acquainted with the Garfield letter and replied to it, is General 
Cox's first reason for his present appearance. His second reason seems to be that he 
thinks it necessary to impress on the minds of his readers the fact that, February, 1880— 
when he sent his first argument against Porter to General Garfield—was prior to June, 
1880, when General Garfield was nominated to the Presidency. This weak and unneces- 
sary explanation of his motives would of itself incline one to suspect them. “ Qui s'ex- 
“* cuse s'accuse.” 

It is not proposed to examine General Cox’s book in detail. He is incorrect both in 
citing and weighing evidence, and bases important conclusions on a misunderstanding of 
military principles. To specify on these points. He cites General C. M. Willcox of the 
Confederate service as having reported that ‘*he reached the junction of the roads west 
“ of Haymarket at half-past nine, and found the 4ead of Longstreet'’s column just there.” 
In this connection the difference between the Aead and rear, or even middle of a column 
some six miles long is a vital matter. General Willcox’s report says nothing about the 
**head” of Longstreet’s column, nor did Willcox mean what General Cox at- 
tributes tohim. This is fully proved by Willcox’s testimony before the Board and by 
letter from him dated October 11th, 1866, On the point of weighing testimony one illus- 
tration may be given. The hour of Longstreet’s arrival on the fieid in front of Porter is 
the point in dispute. On one side of the question we find among other items of proof the 
reports and testimony of Union officers, especially a report made at the time by General 
John Buford of what he saw with his own eyes, also his testimony before the Court-Mar- 
tial, confirming that report : the concurrent evidence afforded by official reports made in 
1862 by Confederate officers in Longstreet’s command ; the formal letters of officers of 
Longstreet’s command, written since the war, and their testimony (under oath) before the 
Board. This, in addition to a letter from General R. E. Lee, the Confederate Com- 
mander in-Chief, is an outline of the evidence as to Longstreet’s early arrival on the right 
of the Rebel line of battle. General Cox outweighs all of this with mere conclusions 
which he draws by means of an argument based on the assumption that the hour of 
Longstreet’s arrival on the right of the Confederate line may be best determined by 
reference to an irrelevant occurrence on the /e/t of that line. He says, on ‘* the question 
“of the time of Longstreet’s appearance on the 29th, it would seem that it may best 
** be found in the arrival of Heintzleman’s corps on the field and in the movement of 
“ Poe’s brigade around Jackson's left flank.” This is substituting weak argument for 
strong evidence. 

Now as to the military principles from which General Cox reasons. He says, ‘*in 
“the presence of an enemy a subordinate is never justifiable in drawing reasons from the 
“ narrative part of a despatch for neglecting the mandatory part. He is bound to assume 
** that his superior had good reasons for his order and knew as well as he who received it, 
“ that there may be apparent inconsistency between the thing commanded and the situa- 
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“tion as described.” This, in the sense in which General Cox lays down the doctrine of 
blind obedience, is a grave mistake, and one, which if sanctioned, would be far-reaching in 
evil consequences. General Cox’s proposition would eliminate that discretion, which is 
one of the important functions of exalted rank. It often has been, and may be 

in the duty of high commanders in the presence of the enemy to disobey orders, 
er fields of battle are such that the Commander-in-Chief cannot know the actual con- 
dition of affairs along the entire line. ‘The principle that the General on the spot must 
often in such fields use his judgment as to obeying or disobeying orders which he knows 
have been issued under a mistake as to the situation, receives confirmation from year to 
year. Illustrations of this principle are omitted for want of space, but recent European 
wars as well as our war of Rebellion afford many. Holding too long to the Rappahan- 
nock in compliance with General Halleck’s orders from Washington, was probably the 
gravest mistake of General Pope’s career. The mischief of it was not that he disregarded 
orders, but that he did not act on his own judgment soon enough. General Halleck has 
been freely censured for giving the orders, but no one has ever blamed General Pope for 
finally disregarding them. 

Among the few men who have studied Fitz John Porter's case thoroughly, are Gen- 
erals Grant, Schofield, Terry, and Getty, and they unite in a conclusion diametrically op- 
posite to that reached by General Cox. The subject has been under discussion for twenty 
years, and should now be permitted to pass from the field of criticism to the more unbiased 
domain of judgment. Four years ago the President of the United States, after mature 
deliberation, convened a Board, consisting of Generals Schofield and Terry, and Colonel 
Getty, officers of undisputed ability, integrity, and impartiality, ‘* to examine in connec- 
“tion with the record of trial by Court-Martial of Major-General Fitz John Porter, such 
“ new evidence relating to the merits of said case as is now on file in the War Depart- 
“ment, together with such other evidence as may be presented to said Board,” 
and to report what action, if any, justice requires. The Board knew its duty, as shown 
by the following announcement in its proceedings : ‘* This Board was not appointed to 
“re-try the original case—there is no authority for such a proceeding—but its duty is, 
“after hearing all the evidence presented to it, 40 advise the President what justice may 
“require to be done. That advice may be that justice has already been done; it may be 
“that the President’s power of pardon, so far as the sentence is still unexecuted, 
“shall be exercised ; it may be that the power of Congress should be invoked in the pe- 
“titioner’s behalf.” 

It is true that the Board was not /ga/ in the sense of being appointed under a par- 
ticular statute. Neither was it in violation of statute or precedent. The witnesses knew 
no question as to the legality of the Board, nor is it likely they would have been influ- 
enced by such a question if it had been raised. They testified under all the moral 
obligation that an oath before any tribunal could impose. It would be silly, if nothin 
worse, in the Government to constitute a tribunal incompetent to administer oaths an 
weigh evidence, and then summon, swear, and pay witnesses from all parts of the land to 
testify before it. On the one hand Porter was defended by able counsel, and on the other 
he was vigorously prosecuted by the Government's most astute and indefatigable Judge- 
Advocate, detailed by the War Department as Recorder, and especially assigned to the 
prosecution by the Board. 

The Board’s Report therefore, is clearly entitled to all the moral weight which the 
character and intelligence of its members and their special fitness to judge the subject, give 
it. The final question before it was, ‘ what action, if any, justice requires.” After pa- 
tient, impartial, open and thorough examination of all the evidence that had been accu- 
mulating for twenty years, the Board reported that Porter’s conduct deserved commenda- 
tion instead of punishment, and that the sentence of the Court-Martial should be annulled, 
and that Porter should be restored “ to the positions of which that sentence deprived him.” 
The President, acting on the advice of his Board, has done all in his power by remitting 
the unexecuted portion of the sentence. It seems now to rest with Congress alone to say 
what further action, if any, “ justice requires.” J. B. F. 


CIsT’s ‘* ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND.” 

_ “The Army of the Cumberland,” by General Cist, furnishes ample material for 
iscussion, upon the many mooted points of the campaigns and battles of which he writes. 
General Cist judiciously attempts to avoid the confusion incidental to the mention of 
tegiments when acting with a larger unit, in a campaign or battle. The constant recurrence 
of these details simply confuses the general reader, making it difficult to obtain com- 
prehensive views of a campaign or battle. But the author fails to give either a complete 

or correct statement of the organization of the Armies, 
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Referring to Buell’s advance to Savannah (p. 29), he repeats an error found in Gen- 
eral Force's *‘ From Fort Henry to Corinth,” placing Nelson in command of the Second 
Division which was really commanded by McCook, whilst the former commanded the 
Fourth Division.* The organization of the Army at Chickamauga is not given, and that 
given in Appendix ‘‘ B” is erroneous in some respects. Steedman is mentioned in com- 
_— of Sheridan’s First Brigade, which was, in fact, commanded by Colonel] F, T, 

erman, 

The ability and valuable services of Buell in the first campaigns of the Western 
armies are acknowledged. He was unfortunate in having been brought inio prominence 
in the earlier stages of the war. He labored under disadvantages arising from the im. 
perfections and insufficiencies of the material of his command, as well as the pressure of 
political considerations which were made paramount to military requirements, and to 
the interference of the Commander-in-Chief, remote from the theatre of war. Buell 
was ably seconded by Thomas, whose reliability was of great assistance to him, 

The author justly recognizes throughout the book, the ability of Thomas as a General 
and his noble qualities asa man. Bragg’s error in leaving a large fraction of his army 
to beleaguer Nashville, whilst he was inferior to Buell in total strength, is commented 
upon. But he fails to notice Bragg's further faulty separation of his forces, in the detach. 
ment of Kirby Smith. The latter whilst defeating Nelson’s small command and 
frightening Cincinnati, accomplished no permanent results. 

He inconsistently fails to comment upon the error, from a military point of view, of 
Buell detaching so large a force to hold Nashville. He does not seem to be aware of 
the fact that Buell recognized that this detachment was a military error—that if he de. 
feated Bragg—Nashville would necessarily fall to him—and that he garrisoned Nashville 
against his judgment, for political considerations, pressed thereto by the then Governor 
of Tennessee, Andrew Johnson. 

The mistake of reducing the strength of armies, by the detachment of many small 
bodies, occurred on both sides throughout the war and with more injurious results to the 
Union than to the Confederate side. The Confederate cavalry under such leaders as For- 
est. Morgan, Wheeler and others, were able to strike and frequently capture the numerous 
small detachments, the aggregate of which would have greatly increased the strength of 
the main army. DPetachments were undoubtedly required by our long line of com- 
munications, but beyond this, a large force was frittered away in the attempt, for political 
considerations, to occupy large areas of territory. 

Referring to the battle of Stone River, the author states (p. tor), ‘‘ Rosecrans knew 
“that Bragg had weakened his right to support his left, looking to the offensive movements | 
** on his own part, and that the vital point in his own plan was the ability of McCook 
**to hold the enemy in check on his front.” « 

In view of all this, it was a serious oversight not to have explicitly ordered McCook 
to fully withdraw his right and strongly entrench his entire front. A concentration of 
artillery on this flank would have been judicious, as it might have aided in further 
deceiving the enemy as to the point of attack, and been instrumental in securing his own 
point of rest. General Rosecrans is mildly blamed for not having ordered McCook to 
change his position, but rather diffuse apologie, are made and the brunt of blame is thrown 
upon the subordinate commanders, McCook and Johnson, commanding the right division. 

Rosecrans’ plan of battle was admirable whilst that of Bragg was injudicious. The 
former aimed directly at the vital flank, which covered the latter’s communication, and 
success would have brought with it immediate fruit, if followed up. On the other hand, 
Bragg, whose plan was the counterpart of Rosecrans’ in other respects, aimed at the 
flank farthest from the line of his communications. The result was that, although at first 
successful in driving the Union right flank, no vital point was struck and his very success 
tended to concentrate his enemy's forces into a better position, still covering firmly 
their line of communications. 

The original Confederate — previous to the battle, appeared to have been well 
entrenched, particularly towards the right flank which Bragg had weakened, intending to 
hold it simply as a point of rest and covering his lines of retreat. This precaution does 
not seem to have been taken on the other side. 

It would appear from the book as if the enemy attacked only the right of McCook’s 
corps, gradually reaching his centre and left. But authorities present on the centre and 
left state that the entire corps was attacked, feeling the force of the attack almost simul- 
taneously with the right. The cohesiveness and fighting qualities of our troops, when 
well commanded, are instanced by the remarkable fight made by Sheridan’s division, 


* See Review by J. B. F., p. 481, vol. II. 
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facing the enemy so that its fire, in the course of battle, had been directed to every point 
of the compass, including its proper rear, without having lost its morale or integrity. 

Finally, the battie was drawn, Bragg obtained the most trophies, but the substantial 
fruits of the engagement may be said to have been gained by Rosecrans who held his 

nd whilst Bragg retreated. It was an instance such as has frequently occurred, where 
complete victory and its fruits may depend upon the stamina, pluck and enterprize of the 
Commanding General. ‘The Union troops were less demoralized than the Confederates, 
and no doubt would have pressed the retreating enemy if called upon to do so, reaping 
the benefits of a victory. 

Rosecrans remained inactive at Murfreesboro and Bragg at Tullahoma, for nearly six 
months, each being content to retain his opponent from acting in other theatres of war. 
Then advance was made on Bragg’s position at Tullahoma and the latter retired with but 
little fighting, his line of retreat being threatened by the direction of the advances of 
Rosecrans. 

This move of Rosecrans was skilful in its conception and execution and the author 
does not fail to dilate thereon, declaring the achievement superior to that of Sherman 
against Johnston; but he fails to consider the great superiority of Sherman’s opponent as 
compared to Bragg. 

In describing the campaign to Chattanooga, the author gives an admirable account 
of the topographical features of the theatre of war, dwelling upon the difficulties to be 
encountered and their triumphant surmountal. Rosecrans was constantly urged from 
Washington to push his movement upon Bragg, to prevent reinforcements being sent to 
Johnston and Lee. No detachments had been made by Bragg in either direction and 
Rosecrans is thus far justified. He overestimated the force of the enemy, and had a 
wholesome dread of lengthening his already long line of communication, in the presence 
of the ever-active Confederate cavalry. With a just appreciation of this and the relative 
insufficiency of his own mounted force, he endeavored to create a larger and more 
effective cavalry force, requesting revolving rifles for them. He very properly laid great 
stress upon this point but was not assisted or supported by the authorities in Washington. 
Referring to this and the question of forage, in reply to the following extract of Halleck’s 
annual report for 1863, viz: 
* * * * * * * * * * * 

“General Rosecrans had complained of his inadequate cavalry force, but the stables of 
“his depots were overcrowded with animals, and the horses of his artillery, cavalry and 
“trains were dying in large numbers for want of forage ;” Gen. R. in his testimony 
“before the ‘‘ Committee on the Conduct of the War” states, ‘‘ This statement is wholly 
“‘untrue of any period after the 1st of May, and therefore ought not to have been stated in 
“the way it was. I was perfectly able to feed all the cavalry horses needed in my move- 
“ment on Chattanooga. It conveys a very erroneous idea of the facts when applied to the 
“previous period, from my arrival at Nashville until the campaign of Tullahoma; for the 
“ General-in-chief well knows, and the official correspondence submitted shows, that the 
“only reason we could not command adequate supplies of long forage for our animals 
“during that period was because our cavalry force was too weak to go and get it.” 

The presumption from this is that his cavalry had become s¢vonger in the period 
immediately following the campaign of Tullahoma and that the author is erroneous as to 
the subsequent delay of Rosecrans being partially based upon the probable insufficiency 
of forage (p. 173). The author never fails to comment with acerbity upon General 
Halleck’s actions and words. : 

Burnside’s position at Knoxville and Cumberland Gap was undoubtly advantageous 
to Rosecrans, and might have been made more so had it been taken earlier. But for 
Burnside to have operated on that line against Bragg would have been extremely 
hazardous, giving the latter a chance to strike and possibly destroy him if Bragg 
had been sufficiently quick-witted to take advantage of such an opportunity. 

In the face of probabilities of reinforcements reaching Bragg, Burnside’s movements 
were of secondary consideration and were not sufficient reason for delay on Rosecrans’ 

rt toadvance. This delay gave time for the reinforcement of Bragg by both Lee and 
ohnston. Indeed, it was a portion of Lee’s army which made the fatal break at 
Chickamauga. 

Rosecrans’ dispositions for deceiving the enemy as to his intended crossing point of 
so formidable an obstacle as the Tennessee River, his provisions for establishing an 
auxiliary base of supplies at Stevenson, and his actual crossing, were admirable. But the 
subsequent scattering of his forces was injudicious and would have been fatal in the 
presence of a more able commander than Bragg. Bragg seemed to have had a glimmering 
of what he ought to do, but failed to secure the prompt obedience and co-operation of his 
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subordinates. His failure to seize the o portunities given by his opponent enabled 
latter to concentrate his at 

The first days’ battle (Sept. 19th) at Chickamauga, gave no direct results to either 
party. It was an example of the haphazard fighting so frequent during the war, when 
successful charges were not properly supported and followed up by combined movements, 
nor the repulse of the charging enemy, followed up by vigorous countercharges. The 
author states the following : 

“In the main the results of the day were in our favor. Bragg had been forced to 
“fight before he was in position and had been foiled in his attempt to secure the roads 
“which on the evening of the 19th remained even more securely in our possession than 
“ before,” etc. The advantage of the Union Army was simply negative in its character—it 
had really gained nothing and suffered some loss. This day’s fighting certainly gave the 
Confederates time for the arrival of heavy reinforcements, and the morning of the 2oth 
found them relatively stronger than on the 1gth. Bragg’s plan of battle for the 20th was 
similar to that at Stone River, but this time he happened to select the proper flank to 
attack, being the one nearest to Rosecrans’ line of communications, Bragg's plan, as 
stated by the author (p. 199) was as follows : 

**His plan contemplated the breaking of our left, sweeping it before him in broken 
‘*masses, crushing our center, and destroying our right, and then occupying the road to 
‘* Chattanooga in force he would have the Federal Army completely in his power.” His 
previous experiences with the Federal Army were not of a character to warrant such an 
assumption of its plasticity as would appear from the statement of his plans ! 

The morning of the 20th found the Union line unnecessarily extended towards the 
right. No reason is apparent for holding Sheridan’s and Davis’ divisions unduly ex- 
tended to the right, simply to be moved back, if pressed. 

The experience of the previous day must have indicated to Rosecrans the aggressive 
character of his opponent, whom he had also assumed to be his superior in numbers. It 
would have been wiser, therefore, to have determined to fight a defensive battle at the 
outset. With this in view, the lines should have been contracted, entrenched in a 
— nearer Rossville, covering well the road to Chattanooga, and having in hand 
or immediate use Granger's reserve corps, lying near Rossville, and not engaged on the 


With his line well in hand and reserves ready to be thrown from a central point to 
any portion of the line requiring assistance, there can be no question of the ultimate 
results. He would have been able to take up the offensive by noon or before. 

As it was, one portion of the line was denuded of troops in order to relieve some 
other portion more hardly pressed. In consequence of this, the line became a patchwork 
of divisions and brigades practically beyond the immediate control of two of the Corps 
Commanders and necessitating the giving of direct orders by the Commander of the 
Army to the subordinates, even down to Brigade Commanders. It was this which made 
possible the incident of General Wood's fatal withdrawal from the line, and of which the 
author presents an ex parte statement. 

General Rosecrans’ conclusion that his entire army was broken, based upon the 
information of stragglers was exceedingly unfortunate, as was his determination to return 
to Chattanooga. This last is conceded by the author, whilst endeavoring to apologize 
for it. Rosecrans frank loyalty in at once telegraphing to Washington, that he was 
defeated, fearing that the wires might be cut if he delayed, cannot but be admired. His 
depressed physical condition, from loss of sleep, severe work, and lack of food for so 
many hours, had a natural reflex action upon his mind and “ bad” appeared worse. 

The author seems to have taken to heart the statement in General Sherman's 
“ Memoirs ” that General Grant feared that the Army of the Cumberland had suffered in 
morale at Chickamauga, and he attempts some light sarcasms at the expense of 
Sherman and Grant. In view of what had transpired at Chickamauga, and the subse- 
quent beleaguerment at Chattanooga, the course ascribed to Grant would have been 
prudent and proper. But the event showed that, as a fighting machine, the Army was 
unimpaired. 

As to the battle of Missionary Ridge, the author represents the troops, after the first 
line of rifle-pits had been captured, charging the other lines of works “ under no orders 
“from their officers” (p. 255). Previous to the signal for the attack, General Sheridan 
had recognized the advisability of continuing the advance upon the other lines, if the 
first lines were captured. He sent a staff officer te General Granger asking permission 
to do so. Before this officer returned, the signal for the advance was given. Immediately 
after storming the first line, General Sheridan ordered the advance of his Division upon 
the other lines ; seeing General Harker halting his brigade in compliance with the 
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original order, he sent a staff officer to notify him that he purposed to continue his ad- 
vance and requested him to do likewise. Harker acceded to this and the advance became 
neral at other portions of the line. The importance of commanders on the ground 
Cas capable of judging personally, as to the best course to pursue, and being given dis- 
cretionary powers, is here very strongly exemplified ; its necessity is very much increased 
at the present time. 

It is a matter of astonishment, to note the great elasticity displayed by the troops of both 
sides in the campaigns under discussion. Kepulsed in one attack, they could soon be 
reformed and again brought to the charge; broken when on the defense in one position, 
they would again quickly make a stubborn and frequently successful stand at another. 

As a whole, Cist’s *‘ Army of the Cumberland ” cannot be said to have attained that 
full impartiality and completeness of statement which appeared to be the aim of the 
Scribner series of histories. But it will be nevertheless valuable in promoting discussion 
and thus finally educing the actual facts of history, unbiased by personal interests or 
personal predilections. It is fortunate, in the interest of history, that the publication of 
the series was no longer delayed, as the time has arrived when the prominent actors of 
the war are dropping away, and there is much not found in official reports which can 
only be fully elucidated from the personal recollections of the actors. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers have not given better and more complete maps. 
Many places mentioned in the text do not appear on the maps. The maps of battles 
involving great variations of positions, when on so small a scale as those given, are con- 
fusing. It would have been more satisfactory to have had all maps at the end of the book, 
on folded pages, so that the reader could have any map before him, whilst following the 
movements of troops, instead of being obliged to refer forward and back to pages in the 
midst of the text. A slight addition to the expense of publication would have provided 
more suitable maps. Those who purchase and read these works would not begrudge the 
necessary increase of price. As it is, it would be very desirable to have published, at 
the end of the series a uniform volume, containing maps on a somewhat larger scale, 


pertaining to all of the campaigns. 
E. L. Z. 


STILLMAN’S “HORSE IN MOTION.””* 


This book is the result of the prosecution to a successful termination of a conception 
by ex-Governor Stanford of California, a gentleman of means and a great admirer of the 
horse, to determine the actual positions or attitudes of the horse in action by means of 
instantaneous photography. ‘The experiments began in 1872. 

Upon looking at the plates one is astonished at the various positions the horse has 
during the strides at the various gaits. They are so different from the usual conceptions 
of artists and authors, and as they appear to the eye of the observer. Why the observer 
cannot distinguish the various changes is expiained in the text. It describes the several 
methods employed by former investigators to determine the trines of the strides, the 
pressure of the footfalls, etc. at the slow gaits. Most of their conclusions are now proved 
to have been faulty in many particulars. 

The author first considers the horse as a machine, in the general sense, before con- 
sidering his special anatomy. He combats the theory of evolution, and thinks there is 
no relation between the prehistoric four-toed horse and the one now so intimately con- 
nected with affairs of the human family. 

To assist the reader in studying and, understanding the mechanical movements, a 
full-page lithograph of the skeleton of the horse is inserted, on which the principal bones 
arenamed. The bones and ligaments are the passive parts, on which the muscles or 
active parts act. The elasticity of the cartilages and ligaments is greatest in the young : 
as age advances these tissues become stronger and less flexible, and resist the movements 
of the joints ; they are said to become “ stiff.” Hence the importance of early training 
to give greater sweep and freedom of motion. This physiological principle is made the 
basis of gymnastic training by acrobats, being commenced at a very early age; and the same 
is not lost sight of in the exercise of colts. The locomotive functions of the active parts 
—muscles—are studied by the aid of nine full-page colored plates. Occasionally the 
reader is referred to “ pointers ” on the plates, which upon examination cannot be found. 
Through the aid of these plates a very clear idea may be obtained of the anatomy of the 


* The Horse in Motion, as shown % Instantaneous Photography, with a Study on Animal Me- 
chanics, founded on Anatomy and the Revelations of the Camera, in which is Demonstrated the The- 


ory of 0: rupedak Locomotion. By J. D. B. Stillman, A.M.,M.D. Executed and published under 
the auspices of Leland Stanford. J. R. Osgood & Co.: Boston. 127 pp. 107 plates. 
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horse. The muscles are shown almost as plainly as if the reader had a subject under 
dissection. 

The text gives the length, circumference and weight of the various muscles of a 
horse whose weight was 1,100 lbs.; we are told how and when the muscles are attached 
to the bones, and their mechanical actions; also their functions, normal and abnormal, 
in the several gaits. 

“* A horse, when at ease, rests on his hind legs alternately, which he never does with 
“this forefeet, except when one of them is lame.” When he is standing upon all four feet 
the weight is equally distributed. Some time previous to the examination of this book, 
as a matter of curiosity we weighed a mare nearly perfect in form and symmetry, eight 
years old and fifteen and a half hands high: her total weight, with saddle and bridle, 
was 1,050 lbs.; with her forefeet on the platform of the scales the weight was 595 lbs.; 
with her hindfeet on the platform the weight was 455 Ibs., the forefeet being placed on 
the same ground as when weighing the hindquarters ; the saddle and bridle weighed 24} 
Ibs. The mare had never had a foal. 

It was observed by Bishop that all animals distinguished for great speed have the 
angles of the bones most inclined to one another. But while this mechanical arrange- 
ment gives great speed it is a source of weakness in bearing burdens and hauling. 

The speed of the horse depends upon the length and thickness of the locomotor 
muscles, the angles and lengths of the bony levers on which they act, the freedom of their 
articular ligaments, and courage, which is the nervous energy or will transmitted to the 
muscles. Perfect quadrupedal locomotion requires uniform support to the centre of 
gravity and continuous propulsion by each extremity in turn. The horse and hound have 
the same mode of progression ; the deer and hare have the same mode, but it differs from 
the former : the latter have the advantage for a short run, but their method, by bounds, 
sooner fatigues, and in a fair field will be run down by the former, 

A horse running at the rate of a mile in I m. and 4o sec., and length of stride 25 feet, 
is off the ground a full half second at each bound. (This is an error, for he would be 
nearly a half second completing the stride.) 

Contrary to the almost universal opinion of writers on the horse, that the forelegs 
are merely supporters, we find that each limb is required to support the body and act as 
propeller in turn ; and that the anterior do more than its share of both offices. It is the 
general belief that the running horse cones to the ground with his forefeet first, and sim- 
ultaneously, to receive and support the weight. Atno time does he have the conven- 
tional position, as portrayed by artists, of the forefeet stretched well to the front and the 
hind ones well to the rear. 

In making the experiments on Gov. Stanford's Palo Alto farm, twenty-four cameras 
were placed near the track, at intervals of one foot ; twenty-four strings, to operate the 
slides of the cameras, were stretched across the track at intervals of one foot ; the pass- 
ing horse broke these strings, and the plate was exposed to view the five thousandth 

rtofasecond. Plate XIV gives twenty-four representations, in silhouette, of ** Hattie 
Hi.” running, stride 19’ 6°. There are numbered lines at the bottom of each representa- 
tion, showing the foot measurements on the track. In Fig. g she is just rising above the 
track, the right forefoot on line 18, the leg stretched to the utmost, the other feet in air ; 
Figs. 10, 11, and 12 all the feet are in air, the legs “ all doubled up under her ;” in Figs. 
1o and 11, but in different positions, and in Fig. 12 the left hindfoot is nearing the 
ground in front of the centre of gravity ; Fig. 13, the left hindfoot is on line 22, and 
has pushed the body forward ; Fig. 16, the right hindfoot is on line 25 ; Fig. 18, the left 
hindfoot is leaving the track; Fig. 19, the left forefoot is on the track midway between 
lines 32 and 33; Fig. 21, both hindfeet are in air; and Fig. 24 touches the ground 
midway between iines 37 and 28. Hence calling line 18 0, we have the order of the feet 
coming to the ground from o’: 4’, 7’, 14° 6’, 19 6’. This completes the stride, being 
measured from the place where the right forefoot leaves the ground to where it again 
touches. “ Florence A.” running, stride 19° 9’, was in air over a space of a little more 
than 5° ; ‘‘ Mahomed ” running, stride 15’ 9", was in air over a space of 4’. “Mahomed 
cantering, stride 10’ 3’’, was in air over a space of 2’ 5’. The theory of the canter is the 
same as the run, but in this gait the hindfoot comes to the ground behind the centre of 
gravity ; both hindfeet and one forefoot are on the ground at the same time ; the feet 
are on the ground a longer time than in the run, and gives the rider more time to settle 
on his seat, which explains the easy cradle-like motion of the gait. There are one hun- 
dred and ninety-two representations in silhouette of the horse, ox, deer and hounds run- 
ning. 
Shere are one hundred and sixty representations of the horse in leaping the hurdle ; 
showing the attitudes in the aggnadh, the leap, coming to the ground, and in recovering 
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the run. The action of the horse in leaping corresponds very nearly to that of the deer 
in bounding. 

The action of the trot and walk is the same, having two feet as bases of support in- 
stead of one as in the run. In the trot there is a space of time when all the feet are off 
the ground ; in the walk two diagonal feet are always on the ground, and in the slow 
walk for a very short time three feet may be touching, 

The racking or pacing gait as ic is called in America, but améling in England, is 
when the feet on the same side move together ; the centre of gravity is shifted from side 
toside. This is an advantageous gait to horses with short bodies and long legs, as there 
is no danger of over-reaching. 

The *sing/e-foot is an irregular gait, rather rare, and distinguished by the posterior 
“extremities moving in the order of a fast walk, and the anterior ones in that of a slow 
“trot. The rhythm of the foot-falls is characteristic, and once heard will ever after be 
* ized, even in the dark.” The definition is ambiguous. We learn that the 
theory of the trot and walk is the same. The characteristic rhythm necessitates almost 
uniform and equal rapidity of movement by the feet. We regret that this gait has not 
been more prolusely illustrated. Only one plate with twelve figures is given for its illus- 
tration ; except the first four, the illustrations are carelessly executed (represented), the 
numerals are placed, but the lines are omitted. The feet appear to have the high action 
of the trot, but the legs are not outstretched, the feet being brought to the ground with 
more of a vertical stroke. At no time does it appear that all the feet are in air nor that 
three are on the ground at the same time. As nearly as we can make out three-fifths of 
the time he is supported on two legs, two-fifths he is supported on one. The stride was 
10’ 3°. The plate illustrating the rack or pace shows the horse in air over a space be- 
tween 2’ and 3°. The stride was 12’ 6”. 

The reduced size of the illustrations and being in silhouette, presents some difficulty 
to the study of the gaits ; recognizing this, there are forty-eight plates, aggregating two 
hundred and thirty-five illustrations of all the gaits except the single-foot. Each plate 
~ four or five illustrations from as many different points of view at the same instant. 

ese illustrations are in detail, drawn by skilled artists under the supervision of the 
author, from the original photographs on wood, and then reproduced on stones. 

The arrangement of the plates would be more satislactory if the plates illustrating 
the same gait were placed in consecutive order. 

The appendix describes the method of operating the cameras and the arrangement of 
the track. This should be read before studying the text and plates. 

Governor Stanford deserves great praise for his indefatigable perseverance, at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice, in pursuing his experiments, and then placing the results in the hands 
of so able a man as Dr. Stillman for analysis. 

E. S. G. 


ANDERSON’S HORSEBACK.”* 

Whoever knows how to ride and thinks himself self-taught, will find in this book 
that nearly everything he knows about riding has been learned ‘from imitating those 
“who have in some way gained a knowledge of proper usages, and afterwards by deduc- 
“ing sequence from these established rules.” Hence the author intends the introductory 
chapter to convince the reader that he can ** learn to ride and to school the horse from 
“books. Every rider pursues some sort of method in the management of his horse ; 
“hence every horse that can be ridden is a schooled horse.” Every fly can light on a 
horse ; hence every fly that lights on a korse is a horsefly. 

The whip and spur are the necessary aids in the education of the horse. The whip 
should seldom be used to inflict punishment—the spurs never. This is surely a curious 
doctrine. The author tells us that fear is the mastering passion of the horse, and through 
it we compel his obedience. We consider the whip necessary in teaching the horse the 
use of the spur and pressure of the leg, but after that part of his education has been well 
grounded, a failure to obey the proper application of the spur should necessitate its use 
as a means of punishment. Firmness and kindness should be the characteristics of the 
horseman. 

The author thinks the English saddle should be used. One may have other prefer- 
ences, and have good taste, and get a better saddle. (We have in mind the * Whitman ” 
saddle, which for ease and comfort to man and horse, is unequalled.) The stirrup should 
be roomy, with a broad tread, and of medium weight. We think his length of the stirrup- 


* On Horseback : In the School and on the Road. By E.L. Anderson. New York. H. Holt & Co, 
zamo. 218 pp. 
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strap too great, the tread of which he regulates as on a level with the heel of the boot im- 
mediately above the junction of the sole ; we prefer the tread a little below the inner 
ankle bone. The method of “getting into place” corresponds very nearly to the 


“**mount” as laid down in cavalry tactics. What he calls ‘the seat” is the position 


mounted of the tactics. A proper balance of the body and grasp of the thighs are neces- 

sary to a firm seat, but that a man’s weight is a necessary dependency for stability we do 
not believe. The objections to martingales are sound, and his method of holding the 

double reins of curb and snafile is very good. After giving his rider a seat he proposes 
** Horse Gymnastics ” ; we prefer the title “ Mounted Gymnastics.” Is it not a little 
remarkable that a civilian should consider mounted gymnastics necessary to give confi- 
dence and make good riders, and yet at the United States Military Academy, where’ 
young gentlemen are trained to be soldiers, officers and instructors in our cavalry, exer: 

cises of a similar character, but more advanced, and founded on the actual necessities 0° 

army life and adventures, should be prohibited? With a few exceptions the gymnastics 

proposed by the author are simple. ‘* For the seat,” the rider is in position, performs 

the exercise and then resumes position. 1. Raise one leg from contact. 2. Raise both 

knees until they touch above the pommel, keeping the body erect. 3. Lean back until 
the shoulders touch the rump, thighs closed. 4. Lean forward and to one side until the 
shoulder touches the horse’s neck, 5. Sway the body forward, to the right, left and rear, 

6. Slip to one side on one thigh. 

“For the balance.” 7. Carry one leg over the pommel, then carry both legs over 
the pommel to the opposite side. 8. Carry one leg over the pommel and face to one 
side, then carry the other leg over the rump and face to the rear ; then face to the other 
side, then face to the front, each turn or facing being made on the buttocks as pivots. 

** For the legs and feet.” 9. Raise the leg, below the knee, as high upon the side 
of the horse as possible without touching the horse or moving the knee. ro. Rotate first 
one foot and then the other, with an outward and inward movement. 

‘** Mounting and dismounting at all the gaits.” 11. To mount. Sieze a lock of the 
mane with the left hand, with the right grasp the pommel of the saddle, fingers under the 
arch ; spring from the ground until the fork is on a level with the withers, make a slight 
pause and then carry the right leg over and sink quietly into the saddle. 12. To dis- 
mount. Place the hands as in mounting, bear the weight upon the straightened arms, 
carry the right leg to the left side of the horse, make a slight pause, then drop quietly to 
the ground. 

eS General exercises.” 13. Rider mounted. Grasp each side ot the pommel, balance 
the body upon the extended arms and turn to one side and then the other. 14. Same as 
the previous exercise, except the rider crosses the legs in rear, and by a simple twist of 
the wrist come into the saddle faced to the rear. 15. Place the hands on the rump, and 
by the same method as in 14 come into the saddle faced to the front. The mounting 
and dismounting exercises appear difficult, but are in fact easy. 

The instructions for the use of the hands and legs are very good. Bearing on the 
bit, a common fault in the army, makes the horse’s mouth hard, and the horse looses his 
equilibrium and gets out of control. The principles concerning the use of the hands and 
legs may be briefly said to be that the reins control the forehand and the legs the croup. 
These principles are not sufficiently studied and practiced by the officers and men in the 
army. We often hear it said that a horse is not éridlewise: we seldom hear any one 
speak of a horse not obeying the pressure of the leg, because it is seldom thought of or 

racticed except to make the horse move forward. ‘The secret of the skilled horseman 
ies in the combined use of the legs and reins in the management of the horse. 

The author neither commends nor condemns the ‘‘ 7#se” to the trot, but gives in- 
structions how to vise. We condemn it utterly. It is abominable. It is awkward. It 
forbids the use of the legs in the management of the horse. It encourages the riding 
“on the bit ’ and “ on the stirrups.” The rider should ride on the saddle as he would ride 
on the bareback. If the exquisite snob, who carries the whip to accelerate the speed of 
his horse, and wears the spurs for ornament, chooses to “ bob up and down,” it is his 
business, but when military officers advocate the vise we must protest. 

“In riding at the gallop, which is a succession of leaps, lean back slightly so that the 
“ buttocks will be carried well under and hold the body without stiffness.” We predict 
that the man who follows these directions will, after a long ride, want a new pair of 
buttocks. Nearly the whole chapter on the gallop is a labored effort to tell when the 
horse gallops true, and endeavors to describe the mode of progression ; it is unsatisfac- 
tory. In the second part of the book where he tells how to train the horse to gallop the 
the subject is treated more intelligently. <. , 

On the subject of leaping we find the management of the horse is of a negative 
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character, that is, he is allowed to manage for himself. The rider, in the flying leap, is 
told to lean back, as the horse makes the exertions, according to the effort of the 
horse. In our opinion the correct governing principles for riding at the gallop and the 
leap are, to sit close to the horse with the buttocks and thighs and keep the body erect— 
vertical. The rider should not lean forward, nor back, although the positions would 

rto bear those relations, because the distance between the shoulders of the rider 
and the croup of the horse increases or diminishes as the horse rises to make the leap or 
comes to the ground. The chapter on tricks, vices and faults gives good advice. 

The *‘second part in the school” begins by showing the necessity for preserving the 
equilibrium, which means “ the uniform light and regular movement that comes from 
“control over both forehand and croup.” The reader is instructed in a plain practical 
way how to bring the forces of the forehand and croup under the control of the rider’s 
hands and legs. The method of teaching the horse to back has the merit of novelty at 
least ; he causes the horse to take a step backward and then to advance several steps. 
“ The passage is a kind of trot, of very brilliant action, in the highest possible equilib- 
“rium.” We do not see that he gains anything by changing the names of the movements 
laid down in the cavalry tactics, not only of our own but of other countries. The 
“ passage ” as here described is the “ Spanish trot ” described elsewhere in the book, as 
an “ exaggerated passage.” The passage described in tactics is here called the “ Traverse.” 
The “‘ Piaffie”” is the passage (Spanish trot) in place. 

The methods of teaching the horse to gallop, vault, and leap, etc. are practical and 
common sense. 

The closing chapter gives instructions ‘* when ladies ride,” which are the same as for 
the man except the whip takes the place of the right leg of the man. The whip should 
be held in the right hand, point down. The horse should never be struck on the head, 
neck, or shoulders. Only one horn is considered necessary on the side-saddle. A glos- 
sary and index closes the book. 

After finishing it one is impressed with the belief that the author knows better how 
to train horses than he does how to teach riding. It is a book well worthy of a place in 
the library of every cavalry company. or better still, in the hands of every cavalry officer, 
as a text for training our cavalry horses, and our mounted service would be greatly im- 


proved thereby. 


CAVALRY. 
DODGE’S ‘‘ OUR WILD INDIANS.”* 


Under the above title Colonel Dodge has given us the results of a long and intimate 
acquaintance, both in peace and in war, with the Indian tribes of our Western plains, 

The subject is treated in a fair and impartial manner, and we believe that it is the 
best description of Indian character and customs that has yet appeared in our language. 

Colonel Dodge describes the Indian as he really exists, an untutored savage, with 
all the virtues and vices of such a being. The tribal relations, manner of hunting, 
fighting, love-making, and in fact everything that goes to make up the life of a Western 
Indian is explained in detail and in a most interesting manner. The work contains a 
great deal of solid reliable information on subjects of which there is a decided lack of 
knowledge throughout the country. 

In conclusion Colonel Dodge expresses himself very forcibly on the past wrongs of 
our Nation’s wards, showing how they have been robbed and maltreated by the white 
man, and proposes the following as a means of improving their present condition, viz. : 

“That they be turned over to the War Department and cared for by the Quarter- 
“master and Commissary Departments. That the Indian Bureau, with all its officers, 
‘be abolished, and the immediate charge vf the Indians be given to an Army officer 
‘with magisterial] authority. That the same right to trade be given him (arms and 
‘* liquor excepted) as is given to the white man. Abolish and break up the system of 
“treaties. Give the Indians farms in severalty, allowing them to sell the surplus land 
“on their Reservations to the Government, to be thrown open for settlement. Enact 
“laws for the government of the Indian until he shall be able to govern himself—in fact, 
“make him a citizen with the ballot and all other rights of citizenship, as soon as he is 
* fit to become a citizen—and last, but not least, feed him.’ 

The work is well illustrated. The chromo-lithographs of Indian weapons, dress, 
ete., are very fine. 

H. O. P. 


* Our Wild Indians. By Colonel Richard I. Dodge, U.S. A. A. D. Worthington & Co. Hart- 
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OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


The compilation and pubiication of the “ Official Records of the War of the Rebel- 
“ lion,”* will the grandest contribution to history that our Government has ever made, 
For several years following the close of the Rebellion, the War Department did what it 
could toward arranging and copying its immense volume of reports concerning the great 
contest. But the Act of June 23, 1874, was the first legislative authority for a general 
publication of all official records. Since then ample appropriations have been made by 
Congress from time to time, and the work has gone rapidly forward. Colonel R. N. 
Scott, Major 3d U. S. Artillery was put in charge of the Bureau, January 1, 1878 Prior 
to that time there had been no definite plan of proceeding. With the approval of the 
Secretary of War Colonel Scott resolved to present the records in the following order : 

“The 1st Series will embrace the formal reports, both Union and Confederate, of 
** the first seizures of United States property in the Southern States, and of all military 
** operations in the field, with the correspondence, orders, and returns relating specially 
* thereto, and, as proposed, is to be accompanied by an Atlas.” 

“In this series the reports will be arranged according to the campaigns and several 
“ theatres of operations (in the chronological order of the events), and the Union reports 
** of any event will, as a rule, be immediately followed by the Confederate accounts. 
“ The correspondence, etc., not embraced in the ‘reports’ proper will follow (first Union 
** and next Confederate) in chronological order. 

“ The 2d Series will contain the correspondence, orders, reports, and returns, Union 
** and Confederate, relating to prisoners of war, and (so far as the military authorities 
** were concerned) to State or political prisoners. 

‘* The 3d Series will contain the correspondence, orders, reports, and returns of the 
** Union authorities (embracing their correspondence with the Confederate officials) not 
* relating specially to the subjects of the frst and second series. It will set forth the 
** annual and special reports of the Secretary of War, of the General-in-Chief, and of the 
** chiefs of the several staff corps and departments; the calls for troops, and the corre- 
** spondence between the National and the several State authorities. 

** The 4th Series will exhibit the correspondence, orders, reports, and returns of the 
** Confederate authorities, similiar to that indicated for the Union officials, as of the third 
** series, but excluding the correspondence between the Union and Confederate authorities 
* given in that series.” 

This plan works well, and will be so carried out that one interested in a particular 
army or theatre of operations can secure what he wants in volumes containing but little 
if any extraneous matter; the Union and Confederate reports on the same subject being 
kept as closely together as possible. 

While the Union records are fuller than the Confederate records, they are by no 
means complete. Many officers of both high and low grades looked upon their “‘ retained 
** papers" and office “‘ letter and order books ” as personal property and kept them. In 
addition to this some records once upon the government files, have disappeared. Many 
of the Confederate records were left in the hands of private persons; or those who 
immediately became such by the collapse of the Rebellion and the sudden disappearance 
of the government which rested upon it. The assignment of an officer of the army to 
the charge of the Record Bureau appears to have inspired a feeling of confidence which 
has resulted in a cheerful surrender of many of these records. In a few instances papers 
have been held for sale, but the officer in charge of the Bureau has opposed purchase on 
the ground that if the papers are officiak they belong to the United States, and if they are 
not official the law does not contemplate their publication. 

It is a notable fact that from lack of writing materials, the Confederate records 
became more and more defective as the war went on. Poor ink and scraps of dirty paper 
were frequently used for important formal communications, and sometimes offici 
returns were made on wall-paper torn from the walls. 

Ten thousand volumes of the Compilation are to be printed for the use of Congress. 
All the plates will be stereotyped, and such orders as the Public Printer may receive 
will be filled at the cost of about one dollar a volume. 

Four volumes (series I) have been issued, the fifth volume is about ready, volumes 
6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 are being stereotyped, volume 11 is being printed, and volumes 12 and 13 
are ready for the printer. The copying will probably be finished by July 1, 1883, and the 
entire work, consisting of at least eighty volumes, completed and issued by July 1, 1888. 

This great storehouse of information for the historians of our Civil War will stand 
forever, a monument to its builders. J. B. F. 

* The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the official records of the Union and Confederate 
armies. Prepared under the direction of the Secretary of War, by Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Robert N. 
Scott, 3d U. S. Artillery. Published pursuant to Act of Congress approved June 16, 1880, Government 
Printing office, Washington. 
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CONDER'S “ JUDAS MACCAB.£US.”"* 


This little book treats of so obscure a part of ancient history that the motto, “ Can 
“these bones live?” is singularly appropriate. As the author says in the Preface, 
the authorities extant on the Asmonean princes furnish little beyond the dry bones of 
history. In the interminable and confused records of the Successors of Alexander, the 

rsecutions, revolts and subsequent independence of the small province of Judea are 
Spmcbed in few words. The site of the village of Modin, though distinguished by the 
seven pillars or pyramids with which Simon adorned the graves of Mattathias, his wife and 
their five sons, has for ages been unknown. The Ordnance Survey of Palestine, under 
the auspices of the British Government, in which Lieutenant Conder was engaged, fixes it 
at about twenty miles northwest of Jerusalem, though no traces of the remarkable tomb, 
which was regarded as one of the greatest architectural triumphs of the nation, have been 
discovered to confirm this supposition. Here in 168 B.C. the revolt against Antiochus 
began in the slaying of an apostate Jew, as he was about to offer sacrifice to an idol, by 
Mattathias, the father of Judas Maccabeeus. The character of the revolt is indicated at 
ence by the act in which it originated, and the name given to their heroic leader. 
Conder says that the name Maccabus, meaning the Hammerer, was given to Judas be- 
cause of his successes over the Syrians. But there is another deriviation which seems at 
least equally probable, viz., that the standard which he elevated was inscribed with the 
Hebrew words which signify “ Who is like unto Thee among the gods, O Jehovah.” The 
revolt spread rapidly over the hill country of Judea. The faithful Jews flocked from all 
quarters to the camp of the Maccabees. They were animated by a fierce zeal for their 
religion, and their conviction of the justice of their cause, and their trust in the protection 
of the Almighty, who had delivered their nation from even greater dangers, made them 
for a time irresistible. In some of their battles there was an almost literal fulfilment of 
the promise, ‘* Five of you shall chase a hundred.” Judas was worthy to lead such 
ahost. Says Milman: *‘ Among those lofty spirits who have asserted the liberty of their 
“native land against wanton and cruel oppression, none have surpassed the most able of 
“*the Maccabees in accomplishing a great end with inadequate means ; none ever united 
“more generous vaior with a better cause.” ‘The trust which sustained him in the earlier 
years of the revolt still animated him when his followers were no longer enthusiastic and 
confident. On the morning of the battle in which he was defeated and slain, when he 
tound himself deserted by all but 800 out of 3,000 men, the greatness of his soul was 
manifested in his words, ‘‘ If our time be come let us die manfully for our brethren, and 
“let us not stain our honor.” So much for the spirit of the man. ‘ That Judas,” says 
Conder, *‘ possessed military genius we can hardly doubt, when we consider how well he 
“understood the advantages which might be obtained by a careful choice of position, by 
“sudden surprise, by well-sustained and rapid pursuit, and by falling on the flank and 
“rear of the enemy. That he was energetic, determined, enduring and cautious, we 
“gather from the story of each of his campaigns and battles.” Rarely have these 
qualities been more splendidly illustrated than in the career of Judas Maccabeeus, and though 
the theatre upon which they were displayed was comparatively unimportant, the student 
of military history may find there useful lessons, as well as causes for admiration, 

The work has evidently been a labor of love to the author. He enjoyed great ad- 
vantages over others who have written on the same subject, in his familiarity with the 
scene of-the triumphs and defeats of his hero, Nothing so vividly brings great actions 
before the mind as looking upon the places where they were transacted. And he has used 
these advantages well. He has knit together the dry bones of isolated facts, clothed them 
with flesh and blood, and breathed into them his own enthusiasm. No one who reads 
this work can fail to find in it something of the interest of contemporaneous history. It 
may be added that a great deal of information about the life and customs of the Jews is 
contained in the opening chapters, and that the importance of this obscure period of 
history, in the preparation of the Jewish people for the coming of Christ, is most admi- 
rably brought out. = 


EGGLESTON’S ‘A REBEL’S 
The matter in this very readable book bears out Mr. Eggleston's statement in his 
Preface that “ Upon this hint [ have written, and if the reading of these pages shall 
‘* serve, in never so small a degree, to strengthen the kindly feelings which have grown up 


* Judas Maccabaus, and the Fewish War of Independence. By Claude Reignier Conder, R. E. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1879. 
+A Rebel’s Recollections. By George Cary Eggleston. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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** of late between the foemen of ten years ago, I shall think my labor well expended.” 
He has said a great deal in a very few words and has told his story in a charming manner, 
An excellent insight into the affairs of the late Confederacy may be obtained by the 
general reader in a perusal of these interesting pages. 

Mr. Eggleston seems to be rather harsh in his treatment of Mr. Davis but a soldier 
readily recognizes what prompted his action and what bitter memories, resulting from the 
curse of favoritism, still rankle in his mind. He cannot yet forget how the innocent and 
brave soldiers suffered from the incompetency of the unworthy who were favorites at 
Court. 

His account of the Confederate swash-bucklers and horn-swagglers who, as 
“Colonels,” “ Majors” and ‘‘Judges,” made so much fuss at the beginning of the war 
and yet never heard a bullet whistle, is simply admirable. 


CATALOGUE OF THE ENGINEER LIBRARY.* 


This is one of the best current catalogues we have ever seen, combining the conven- 
ience for reference and elasticity of the card system, with the compactness of a permanent 
printed list of authors and subjects ; with “ group” and “ shelf” marks, only found in’ 
a large library index. posite each printed page of names and titles is a neat blank 
corresponding in size, and on which accessions may be entered. While there is no single 
novel feature, the arrangement is one particularly valuable for the purposes of a small but 
growing collection, and reflects credit upon Major Elliot and his assistants. 

R. 


STATE MILITARY REPORTS. I881. 


The annual reports of Adjutant-Generals of States, recently received by THe MILI- 
TARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, are of unusual interest. 

Most of them are records of the progress of that improvement in our State volunteer 
system, which began five years since. 

In New York the struggle between the superficial and the solid—the traditional 
feather and the modern field-outfit—has reached the end of the first and most difficult 
stage. Of her 12,000 organized militia, it is now difficult to find many intelligent men 
who do not admit that much may be learned outside, that cannot be taught within the 
armory, while the mass are eager to receive as much of the discipline, instruction, arma- 
ment and equipment of the regular soldier as may not be inconsistent with their rights, obli- 

tions, and sound enjoyment as citizens. How much more may be done in this direction 
he op be demonstrated at the State Encampment to be inaugurated in July at 
Peekskill. 

The most elaborate report is from Massachusetts, the smallest from North Carolina, 
while the Adjutant-General of Pennsylvania has introduced the novel and excellent fea- 
ture of a colored map showing the geographical distribution of the military forces. The 
—— of commissioned officers is unusually complete, showing each officer's birthplace, 
college or school, and entire military history. 

The benefit derived from encampments is fully set forth in the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut reports. The hostility of employers to the militia is dwelt upon in the first 
case, and they are warned that “ the present volunteer system alone prevents universal 
“enrollment and service,” while the value of military training to civil employés is dwelt 
upon. General Schaff, the Inspector-General of Massachusetts, advocates a more perma- 
nent general staff, holding that “ it takes time and experience to learn the temper of the 
“ militia, where to apply pressure and where to ease up: all of which cannot be attained 
“*by the present method.” The order of the Commanding Officer of the 1st Corps of 
Cadets M, V. M., relating to the transportation and conduct of his command en route to 
Yorktown, is a model in its way, The reports on the sanitary condition of the camp at 
Framingham show thorough and intelligent observation, while the six days’ bill of fare 
of one corps skilfully blends luxury with good digestion. 

Connecticut has appropriated $10,000 for the purchase of a permanent camp ground. 
The entire force, with the exception of one regiment, is uniformed in dark blue. 

In nearly every State mention is mAde of the benefit derived from the inspections 
made by officers of the Army, detailed for that purpose, at the request of the -< 
Governors. 


* Catalogue of the Library of the Engineer Department, U. S. Army. Washington. 1881. 
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Akademiens Handlingen och Tidskrift* (Stockholm). 


No. 1 of the “* Journal of the Royal Academy of Military Science ” contains an article en- 
titled ‘‘ Observations on the action of the Swedish-Norwegian small-arms Committee,” in 
which the writer criticises the conclusions of the Committee in recommending the adop- 
tion of a rifle of cal. 10.15 mm. (calibre .40 nearly), and advocates the advantages of the 
gmm.arm. (Calibre .35 +.) The principal advantages claimed are as follows: Lighter 
bullet; greater muzzle velocity, hence a flatter trajectory and increased accuracy; less re- 
coil; lighter weapon and cartridges, making it possible for the soldier to increase by 30 
per cent. the number of rounds carried. The experiments made by the Committee with 
the 9 mm. rifle did not give satisfactory results, but the writer contends that this was due 
to the fact that the grooves of the rifling were too shallow, so that the bullet failed to take 
the rifling. This defect he proposes to correct by using the compression bullet instead of 
the expansion bullet used in the experiments, making the grooves deeper and increasing 
the twist. Another reason cited in favor of the reduced calibre is that the Committee 
recommended a g mm. carbine for the cavalry. 

No. 3 of the Journal contains a paper read before the Academy, entitled “ Annual 
“* Report of Developments in the Art of War,” from which the following extract is made: 
“From Norway may be noted the experiments made to determine the best location for 
“electric lights for the illumination of the channel in front of Fort Oscarsborg. For this 
“purpose the torpedo squadron and two corvettes were collected here in the beginning 
“of September, and the fort reinforced by a small detachment of artillery. During the 
“night of the 5th of September the principal experiments were commenced, and were 
“continued the two following nights. These included: tst. Target practice from the 
“fort against movable targets, aim being taken both by the direct method and by 
***Siemen’s method,’ or the use of two stations communicating with the battery by tele- 
“phone. 2d. Sham engagements between the fort and the attacking vessels in motion, 
“both sides attempting to illuminate the opponent, partly from fixed stations, and partly 
“from smaller vessels and boats. 3d. Explosion of torpedoes, attack on torpedo boats, 
“‘and the passage of lines of fixed torpedoes by the torpedo boats. These experiments 
“are said to have been particularly instructive and interesting, as having thrown the light 
“of experience on certain instructions regarding the service of guns at night; the effect 
“and position of the electric light; the influence of the powder smoke on the attack and 
“the defence; and probably not least important, the difficulty of navigating narrow chan- 
“nels when the electric light is used by both the attacking and defending party.” 

No. 5 contains a communication entitled, *‘ Mew Appliances for Target Practice ana 
“ the Estimation of Distances,” in which the writer remarks a; follows: ‘* During target 
“ practice it is desirable that marking takes place after each shot, in order that the results 
“of errors may be shown immediately; but as this takes up too much time, it became 
“necessary to modify the ‘ Firing Instructions for the Infantry’ so as to permit marking 
“after every second shot, although the value of the practice is thereby diminished. If 
“‘with watch in hand we note the time expended in practice firing, we shall find that not- 
“‘ withstanding the above attempt to gain time,rather more than half is expended in marking. 
“At the firing station this time can not be utilized for any purpose, and consequently the 
“interest both of the instructor and the men must diminish. A remedy for this trouble 
“*is found in the use of movable targets, so arranged that when a shot has been fired the 
“ target can be lowered to the markers posted behind a wall or in a pit, and at the same 
“time another target is raised to replace the first. The hit is indicated on the raised 
“target, and while the shot hole is being pasted over on the lower one, another shot may 
“be fired, after which the targets are changed as before. The advantages gained are as 
“ follows: The value of the practice is increased because the marking is done after each 
“*shot, and the interest of the instructor and the man who is firing does not have time to 
“flag. Nearly all possibility of accident is prevented. It has been shown by numerous 
“experiments that half of the time allotted to the practice of firing is saved.” The writer 


* Translated for this Journal by Lieutenant Eric Bergland, Corps of Engineers, U. S, A. 
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then to describe a revolving target which has been used at the firing school and 
found to be both convenient and cheap. It consists essentially of two targets on one 
frame, revolving about a spindle passing through a hole in the centre of the frame. A 
stop is arranged at the bottom, by which the marker can secure the frame in the proper 
position. To prevent injury the spindle or axis is placed below the crest of the wall or 
mound, The writer also objects to the ordinary method of ‘‘ field firing,” by which the 
soldiers advance towards a fixed target, halt, estimate the distance to the target, and fire. 
He argues that such targets are visible to the advancing soldiers at a great distance, and 
that during this slow and steady advance it is much easier to estimate distances than 
would be possible iri battle, where the soldier would ordinarily be kneeling or lying down 
while firing. As the targets are fixed the soldier can take his own time, and consequently 
the quickness and precision required in movements on the battle-field would not be called 
forth. To make manifest and call forth the exercise of these necessary qualities, the 
writer advocates the use of ‘‘ vanishing targets,” which can be made to appear and dis- 
appear suddenly and in unexpected positions. The construction of these targets is de- 
scribed as follows: A light beam of sufficient length to hold several targets, is supported 
at the ends on spindles, which pass through stakes driven into the ground. Behind the 
beam a pit is dug for the marker, who turns the beam by means of a handle fastened to 
it, so as to raise or lower the targets at will. The earth from the pit is thrown in front of 
the beam to protect it from shots, and this mound is covered with sod or brush in order 
to conceal the position from the firing party. The writer also recommends and describes 
a range finder which has been used during the last year at the firing schools. The prin- 
ciple is the same as that made use of in “ Pratt's Range Finder,” but the former has only 
two mirrors. One of these is fixed on a movable arm. A spiral spring tends to keep the 
arms apart. By means of two screws, which limit the movement of the movable arm, the 
mirrors, when the arms are pressed together, include an angle of 45°, and when left free, 
an angle of 45° 34° 4"’. Hence the required distance is fifty times the measured distance. 

Of the levy of conscription troops (bevaring) called out for training for the first time 
in 1880, amounting to a total of 27,022, only 167 were unable to read, and 1,553 unable 
to write. Same for 1881—total levy, 26,418—unable to read, 102; unable to write, 1,385. 


The Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (No. cxv) comes to 
us as an extra number containing the Naval Prize Essay for 1882. Although the topic 
does not come positively within our sphere of research yet there is much in the essays* 
on “ Zhe best method of providing an efficient force of officers and men for the Navy, in- 
** cluding the Reserves” that is deeply interesting to soldiers as well as sailors. Much 
space is taken up with a discussion of the best method of utilizing the reserve physical 
strength of the nation. 

Lieutenant Tupper (a competitor for the prize) says: ‘‘ It would also be an excellent 
‘*thing if each of our colonies possessed a Naval Militia in addition to their Army 
“ Militia. It would be an admirable thing for our fleets serving in those colonies to have 
**a force to fall back upon : because with it we could at once man merchant steamers 
** and dispatch them to harass the enemy’s commerce in every quarter of the glebe, and 
**at the same time keep our own fleet fully manned : Australia does possess the nucleus 
‘*of such a force, but it is only a very small one: Canada does not possess anything of 
**the kind. Now Canada, with such a large seafaring population, might easily organize 
** an efficient Naval Militia. There are about 10,000 fishermen, who during five months 
‘of the year have little if any employment, and mostly live on their summer earnings: 
**depots might be established at towns accessible by rail or steamer, at which these men 
** might be trained in batches of too for a fortnight or a month at a time, during which 
‘* period they would receive a small amount of pay.” 

Lieutenant Campbell (whose essay was deemed next to the Prize Essay in merit) 
quotes frequently and copiously from Professor Soley, United States Naval Academy, 
on the subject of naval education. 

The same number of the Journal contains valuable papers on ‘‘ Military Education 
“ and Training” and “ Proposed Changes in Musketry Instruction,”” 

From the ** Proceedings of the 51st Anniversary Meeting” of the Royal U. S. Insti- 
tution we learn that 68 life members and 178 annual subscribers, making a total of 238 
new members joined during the past year ; the casualties comprised 93 died, 61 withdrew 
their names, and 38 struck off the list for non-payment of dues: increase, 46. January 
Ist, 1882 there were 1,321 life members, 3,256 annual subscribers—total, 4,577. Corres- 
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ponding members of Council, 259. The annual expenditures for all purposes is about 

3,000. The Library contains 19,920 volumes ; the number of visitors in 1881 was 
12,507 ; in 1851 the largest number (52,173) was recorded. The subject for the Military 
Essay for this year is ‘* The best system of Field Training applicable to the British Army.” 


The Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute recorded in No. 4, 
vol. vii, and in No, 1, vol. viii—just at hand—are of a character to reflect the greatest 
credit on our sister society. The leading essays are ‘‘ 7he Co-efficient of Safety in Nav- 
“igation,” by Prof. W. A. Rogers of Cambridge, and *‘ Machine Guns,” by Lieutenant 
Kimball, U.S. N. The last number of the “ Proceedings” is devoted to the Prize and 
other essays (18382) on *‘ Our Merchant Marine; the Causes of its Decline and the Means 
“ to be taken for its Revival.” A topic more timely, more ably and exhaustively handled 
and better calculated to direct public attention to the importance of the Naval Institute 


could not be found. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (No. 1, vol. vi) con- 


tains much matter of local interest, and at least one paper of national historical value. It 
is the Journal of Captain John Mont éor, July ist, 1777, to July Ist, 1778, Chief Engi- 
neer of the British Army. Including accounts of the expedition of Lord and Sir W. 
Howe up the Chesapeake, the battle of Brandywine, and from the occupation to the evac- 
uation of Philadelphia, with the reduction of Mud Fort or Fort Mifflin. Contributed and 
edited by G. D. Scull, Oxford, England. 

It appears in the Magazine in serial form, and the number before us contains much 
interesting information as to the condition of the country as regards supplies and the 
usual demands of military operations. In the neighborhood of Valley Forge a barn con- 
taining ‘‘ 3.800 Bbls. Flour, Soap and Candles, 25 Bbls. Horse Shoes, several thousand 
‘*Tomahawks and Kettles, and Intrenching Tools, and 20 Hogsheads of Resin” was 
discovered and subsequently captured. “An abundance of forage in the country, but cattle 
“driven off: houses full of military stores. Troops suffer from fever and ague.”” Captain 
Montrésor notes that “ the inhabitants, many about Moorehall, fled, being disaffected.” 
Washington in one of his letters to Congress (September 23d, 1777) states that the inhab- 
itants of the same locality were “ to a man disaffected ” to the American side. Here is 
a curious and apparently conscientious difference of opinion between contemporaries. 


The Magazine of American History (for June, 1882) contains a vindication of 
President John Tyler's policy in the Annexation of Texas, written by Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, and “* Zhe Great Northwest,” the nature of the titles by which it has been held, 
and when, how, and by whom they were acquired, by Isaac Smucker. In concluding his 
review the author says; “It is manifest that at least four different peoples or governments 
‘have at different periods, within historic times, claimed ownerships of the Great North- 
“west and exercised civil authority over the inhabitants, sometimes ruling them by mili- 


“tary power.” 


Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine for May reprints, among other things, 
an interesting article ‘*‘ On Torpedo Boats and Light Yachts jor High Speed Steam Navi- 
“ gation,” by John Isaac Thornycroft, and one on “ Railroad Economics,” by G. W. Rob- 


inson : both papers are illustrated. 


The Century Magazine (for June) has a charming paper with spirited illustrations 
of a trip “ Around Cape Horn,” which must appeal to every ‘ Forty-niner’s” memory, 
while ** The Danger of an Office-Holding Avistocracy” is discussed with characteristic 
ability by Mr. Godkin. The number for July contains a noteworthy and illustrated 
Teview a Governor Stanford’s ‘* Horse in Motion.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
FOR REVIEW. 


The Army of the Cumberland. Henry M. Cist. New York: Scribners. 

Our Wild Indians. Col. R. I. Dodge, U.S. A. Hartford, Conn : A. D. Worthington & Co. 
Manual of Guard Duty. Lieut. J. Regan, oth Infantry. 

The Horse in Motion. J. B.D. Stillman, A.M.. M.D. Boston: Osgood & Co. 


War of the Rebellion. Official Records f Gn Union and Confederate Armies, Series I. Vol. IV. 
Washington: Government Printing Office 


The Second Battle of Bull Run, as connected with the Fitz John Porter case. Jacob D. Cox, Major- 
General Commanding 23d Army Corps. 


Reports of the Adjutants General of the States of Pennsylvania, 1881; New Jersey and Massachuset 
1881 Connecticut, Rhode Island and North fina, 188s. J 


On Horseback in the School and on the Road. E.L. Anderson. New York: H. Holt & Co. 
History of the Constitution of the United States: Vols. 1 and 11. George Bancroft. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


England in the 18th Century. (2 vols.) W.H. Lecky. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 


IN EXCHANGE. 
Journal of the Royal United Service /nstitution. (London.) Vols. XXVI. Nos. 114 and 115. 1882. 
Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute. (Annapolis.) Vol. VIII. No.1. 1882. 
Kongl. Krigsvetenshkaps-A kademiens Handlingen och Tidskrift. (Stockholm.) Nos. 8. and 9. 1882. 
Giornale ai Artiglieria ¢e Genio. (Roma.) Nos.1and2. 1882. 
Magazine of American History. (New York.) A.S. Barnes & Co. May and June, 1882. 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine. (New York.) D. Van Nostrand. June and July, 1882. 
Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution (Woolwich.) Vol. —— 
Annual Report National Rifle Association. 
Monthly Weather Review, Washington, D. C., War Department, to date. 
Congressional Record, to date. 
The Army and Navy Fournal. (New York.) W.C. & F. P. Church, to date. 
The Century. May, June and July. (New York.) The Century Company. 
St. Nicholas. May and June, 1882, (New York.) The Century Company. 
Organ der Militar-wissenscha/ftlichen Vereine. Vol. XXIV. Nos. 2and 3. Wein, 1882. 
Ordnance Notes, (Washington.) Ordnance Dept., U.S. A. Nos. 186 to 188, inclusive. 1882. 
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OUR CAMP CHEST. 


[Contributions of anecdotes, short sketches or other light matter are solicited for this Department.] 


CHARLES XII. AND POMPEY. 


Charles XII. had a favorite dog named Pompey, who died in camp 
after following his master through many campaigns. The King caused a 
monument to be reared over the remains of his faithful follower, bearing 
an inscription of which the following is a close translation: 


EPITAPH. 
King Charles’ dog, his Pompey true, 
Slept nightly by the Monarch’s side: 
When age and toil his strength subdue, 
Loyal, at Charles’ feet he died. 


Full many a maiden meek and fair 
Envies the life that Pompey passed; 

Full many a champion Fate would dare 
To die where Pompey breathed his last. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 


1881. 
To the Members of the Military Service Institution of the United States: 


On behalf of the Executive Council, I have the honor to submit the 
following report of its operations during the year 1881, and of the 
condition and prospects of the Institution. 

TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 

Colonel C. T. Larned, Treasurer of the Institution, died at Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, the 17th instant. His duties have fallen upon Captain 
Thomas Ward, Vice-Treasurer, who makes the following Annual State- 
ment appended, marked (A) which may be summarized thus : 

On hand, last report, ; : $687 26 
Receipts, . ‘ ‘ . 1,486 31 


2,173 57 
Expenditures, ‘ 1,708 43 
Onhand, . $465 14* 
PROFESSIONAL PAPERS. 

A number of valuable professional papers have been received since 
date of last report, some have already been published, and others await 
their turn to appear in the Journal. A list (B) accompanies this report. 

The Prize Medal of 1880, for the best essay on “Our Indian Ques- 
tion " was awarded to General John Gibbon, Colonel 7th Infantry. The 
Board of Award selected three Essays from the number submitted, 
which in their judgment were especially meritorious. 

Lieut. C. E. S. Wood, 21st Infantry, and Capt. E. Butler, 5th Infantry, 
following the successful competitor. 

In response to the invitation of the Council, five (5) writers have 
handed in Essays, in triplicate, on “ The Important Improvements in the 
“Art of War during the past twenty years, and their probable effect on 
“future Military Operations,” and a copy of each has been furnished the 
Board of Award, of which Genera] Geo. B. McClellan is Chairman. 


THE JOURNAL. 
The second volume of the Journal has just been completed, and the 


*To date, March 25, $504.88, 
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first number of Volume III is now in press. Without lowering the stand- 
ard of the technical department, it is the purpose of the Publication 
Committee to enlarge the scope of the Journal in future, giving especial 
attention to the reviews of the newest Military Books, Extracts from 
Exchanges, together with the descriptions of the latest inventions and 
improvements in Military Art and Science, and to open a department of 
lighter material, comprising short historical sketches, etc., etc., to which 
members are invited to contribute. 

Marked increase in the outside circulation of the Journal is noted and 
subscriptions are coming in daily from Adjutant Generals of States, Offi- 
cers of the Militia and others interested. 

The Secretary of War has directed a copy of the Journal to be for- 
warded to each Military Post for use in Post Libraries. 

MUSEUM. 

The rapid growth of our collection of relics and trophies renders nec- 
essary an early increase of space for their proper exhibition and preser- 
vation. Application has been made, and will it is hoped, result favorably, 
for the large brick building in the Ordnance Yard, New York Arsenal, 
known as the “ Clock Tower Building,” which will answer the present 
requirements of the Institution in this respect. 

The recent contributions are set forth in detail in the list of acces- 
sions to the Museum (E). 

THE LIBRARY. 

The various departments of the Government continue to supply cur- 
rent publications, and contributions (D) are regularly made by foreign 
governments and individuals. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership of the Institution is steadily increasing, the acces- 
sions since last report are given below(C). Ata recent meeting of the 
Council a resolution was adopted as an amendment to the By-Laws, 
admitting “ Ex-officers of the Regular Army of good standing and hon- 
“orable record to full membership of the Institution by ballot of the 
“Executive Council.” 

BY-LAWS. 

The change proposed in the By-Laws by the foregoing resolution of 
the Council admitting Ex-officers of the Regular Army to full member- 
ship, has been submitted to each member of the Institution and posted 
in the rooms of the Institution, and now awaits the vote of the mem- 
bers, before its final adoption or rejection, at a general meeting to be 
held after June rst, as provided in the by-laws.* 


* At a General Meeting held June 2oth, the votes were counted and resulted in the 
adoption of the proposed By-Law, 
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MILITARY INVENTIONS. 

Several specimens and plans of recent military inventions have been 
received accompanied by brief descriptions for publication in the Jour- 
nal— 

“The Pratt Range Finder.” Lieut. F. J. A. Darr’s “ Marine Shell 
Extractor,” and Lieut. E. L. Zalinski’s “ Telescope Sight for Artillery,” 
are worthy of mention, and it is hoped that contributions in this direction 


may continue. 
CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, I again earnestly appeal to all officers of the Army to 
lend their support to the Institution, which can be done in several ways, 
for instance : 

ist. By joining, and inducing others to join. 

2d. By contributing matter for the Journal under any of its Depart- 
ments. 

3d. By continuing to contribute to the Library and Museum. 

So far the Institution has been carried on maintaining Museum, Li- 
brary and the publication of an important quarterly professional Journal, 
almost exclusively with the small fund accruing from the merely nominal 
dues of its members, comprising only about one-third of the commis- 
sioned officers of the Army. 


WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, 
President. 
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[A.] 
TREASURER’S STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31ST, 1881. 


1881. 
Jan. 1. Balance in hands of Treasurer. : ‘ , . $ 687 26 
Received during the year. 
Annual dues from old members 1,082 50 
For life membership ‘ ‘ 25 00 
subscription . . . 18 81 1,486 31 
Total, . $2,173 57 
EXPENDITURES. 
ng medal-dies, gold medal, engraving, seals and 98 
compensation of janitor . 130 49 
stationery, circulars and binding . 56 45 
printing and binding Journal . ‘ 1,198 50 
carpenter work and painting  . ‘ ‘ 13 25 
‘* picture frames and fixtures of Museum. . 59 53 
“ incidental expenses and compensation for clerical week . 20 45 1,708 43 


$465 14 
The foregoing is a true statement from the books of this office to December rst, 1881. 


Office of Vice-Treasurer, M. 8. I., U.S., 


Governor's Island, Feb. 25th, 1882. 
Tuomas Warp, 


Capt. Ist Arty., Vice- Treasurer. 


[B.] 
PROFESSIONAL PAPERS. 
A Military Court of Appeal, . . ‘ . GENERAL J. B. Fry. 
Arctic Experiences, ‘ . LigvTENANT F, SCHWATKA. 
Army Clothing, GENERAL S. B. HOLaBirD. 
Army Posts, Barracks and Sunt, - CoLoneLt T. M. ANDERSON. 
Early Discipline at the U. S. M. A., Coronet R. H. HAtt. 
Law in the Army, ° . ‘ . . GENERAL J. B. Fry. 
Militia Reform without Legislation, . GENERAL T, F. RODENBOUGH, 
Notes on the Legitimate in War, ° ‘ . GENERAL J. M. SCHOFIELD. 
The Siege of Plevna, LreuTenant T. H. BLIss. 
The Military Power of the United “States, . ‘ GENERAL T. M. VINCENT. 
Our Indian Question (Prize Essay), , GENERAL J. GIBBON, 


Our Indian Question, Essays by LiguTeNnant ‘Woon, CaPTAIN BUTLER, GENERAL 
MILgs and [.1EUTENANT WoopbRUFF, 
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MEMBERS. 


[C.] 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


MEMBERS WHO HAVE JOINED 


(64) 
THE INSTITUTION SINCE LAST 


PUBLISHED LIST. 


(Srevets are designated by initial letters or abbreviations immediately following regiment or corps.] 


ALLEN, S. E., Lt. 5th Arty. 


Batpwiy, J. A., Lt. gth Inf. 
Baxter, J. H., Chief Med. Purveyor. 
Benét, J. W., Lt. 5th Arty. 
Bicetow, J. Jr., Lt. roth Cav. 
Brenig, R. Jr., Lt. Ord. 

Buunt, A. C., Lt. 5th Arty. 
Brumsack, V. J., Lt. 2d Inf. 
Bowen, E. C., Capt. U. S. A. 
Brink1g, J. R., Capt 5th Arty. 
Burnett, G. R., Lt. gth Cav. 
Burtoy, H. G., Capt. Med. Dept. 


CARRINGTON, H. B., Col. U. S. A. B.-G. 
Comstock, C. B., Lt. Col. Eng. B.-G. 
Cooke, G. F., Lt. 15th Inf. 

Crass, G. W., Capt. 5th Arty. 

Crews, H. H., Capt. 4th Cav. 


Davis, E., Lt. 3rd Arty. 

Davis, W., Capt. 4th Cav. 

De Russy, G. A., Lt. Col. 3d Arty. B.-G. 
Dickinson, W. M., Lt. 4th Cav. 

Dvuva W. P., Lt. 5th Arty. 


Eaa.eston, M. F., Lt. roth Cav. 


FESSENDEN, J. A., Ist Lt. 5th Arty. 
Fintey, W. L., Lt. gth Cav. 
Fottz, F. S., Lt. st Cav. 

Foote, M. C., Lt. and Adjt. gth Inf. 


Goope, Gro. W., Lt. tst Cav. 


Hamitton, J., Lt.-Col. 5th Arty. B.-G. 
Heizmany, C., L., Asst. Surg. U. S. A. 


Kinzig, G. H., Lt. 15th Inf. 
Lomi, L., Lt, 5th Arty. 


Mavs, L. M., Capt. and Asst. Surg. 
Mutts, A. L., Lt. rst Cav. 

Miner, C. C., Lt. gth Inf. 
Mizner, H. R.. Lt.-Col. roth Inf. 
Mumrorp, T. S., Lt. 13th Inf. 
Myers, W., Maj. Q. M. D., B.-G. 
McDona_p, J. B., Lt. 25th Inf. 


Nixes, L., Lt. 2d Arty. 
NorVELL, S. T., Capt. roth Cav. 


O’Brien, L. M., Capt. 17th Inf. 


Patten, W. S., Lt. 18th Inf. 
PATTERSON, J. H., Capt. 2oth Inf, 
PENNINGTON, A. C. M., Capt. 2d Arty. 
Percey, H. O., Capt. and Asst. Surg. 
Pierce, J. R., Lt. 24th Inf. 

Potter, R. M., M. S. K., Q. M. D. 


Rep, H. A., Lt. 2d Arty. 
Roz, C. F., Lt. 2d Cav. 


Sevters, E. E., Capt. roth Inf. 

SHARP, ALEX., Maj. Pay Dept. 

Sick.es, D. E., Maj.-Gen. U. S. A. 
SMEDBERG, W. R., Capt. U.S. A., Lt.-C. 
Spurcin, W. F., Capt. 21st Inf. 
Sweitzer, N. B., Lt.-C. 8th Cav., B.-G. 


Tate, D. L., Lt. 1st Cav. 


UpnaM, J. J., Maj. 5th Cav. 


Waters, W. E., Surg. U.S. A. 
Wesster, E. K., 1st Lt. 2d Inf. 
WAINWRIGHT, R. P. P., Lt. rst Cav. 
J. W., Surg. U.S. A. 
WorTHINGTON, J. C., Capt. Med. Dpt. 


Youne, S. B. M., Capt. 8th Cav. 
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ACCESSIONS TO LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


(D.]—LIBRARY. 


Acapemy, U. S. Naval. Catalogue of Specimens added to Cabinet. 

AppLEtTon & Co., D. History of the Constitution of the U. S. of America (Bancroft) 
Vols. I and II; ‘‘ History of England in the 18th Century ” (Lecky), Vols. I, 
II, III and IV. 

Barey, Lieut. H. L. Pharsalia on the Civil Wars of Rome between Pompey 
the Great and Julius Cesar, 1635; Adventures of Haffi Baba (Morier); 
Life and Times of General Lamb; Pulton’s Abstract of the Penal Statutes, 
etc., of England. 

Brenét, Gen. 8. V. Chief of Ordnance. Foreign Life-Saving Rockets and 
Rocket A tus, 1880 (Lyle); Annual Report of Chief of Engineers, Part 
I, IL and III; Report on Geological Explorations of the 40th Parallel, Vols. 
Vand VII. Ordnance Notes. 

Programme Cowpens Centennial, Spartansburg, 8. Caro- 
ina, 

BRECKENRIDGE, Major J. C. Journal of Congress from Sept. 1774, to Dec. 1775. 

Ciark, E.W. Chief of Revenue Marine. Report of the Cruise of the U. 8S. 
aw — ‘*Corwin ” in the Arctic Ocean. By Capt. C. L. Hooper, 

Carrineton, Gen. H. B. Sloan’s Model A-:chitecture. 

Connecticut. Report of Adjutant General of State of. 

Davis, Lieut. E. partment of the Cumberland. G. O. and Circulars, 1862, 
63, °64, °65, °68, ‘69 and and G. C. M. Orders, 1865; W. D.,1868; A. 
G. O., 1870; G. O. and Circulars W. D., 1861; Circulars W. D., 1864; G. 
O. Mil. Div., Tenn., 1865, 66; G. O. Mil. Div., Miss., 1863, 64, ’65. 

Dopeg, Col. T. A. The Campaign of Chancellorsville. 

Davis, Gen. N. H. Insp. Gen., U. 8. A. Report on Lighting Company Quar- 
ters, with Supplement. L’art de la Guerre (Dusaport). Theorie Nouvelle 
~ faire Manceuvres et Combattre les troupes de toutes Armes (Bonneau du 

ray). Memoire sur divess Perfectionnements Militaire (Cavalle). Traite 
de Tactique (Marquis de Ternay). Aide-Memoire d’Artillerie (M. de Ternay). 
Reglement de |’Iufanterie Prussienne (M. de Ternay). Tactique de l’In- 
fanterie Austrichienne (M. de Ternay). L’Intanterie en Europe (Renard). 
Manual due Marin Fusilier (Renard). Infantry Tactics, 2 Vols. (Hardee). 

Dickinson, Maj. Wm (U. S. A). Patent Gun Carriage. (J. W. Wilson). 
Constitution, By-Laws, House Rules, Officers and Members of the Army 
and Navy Club; Historical Sketch of the Town of New London; Battle of 
Groton Heights and its Centennial (Allyn); ‘‘ Fort Defiance, N. M.,” Pencil 
Sketch taken in 1857, 

Dyer, Jr., Gen. E. Annual Military Reports, Rhode Island, 1881. 

Earnest, Maj. C. A. Hardee’s Infantry and Rifle Tactics for the use of the 
Confederate States. 

Enerneers, Chief of. First treatise on the Decrease of Water in Spring 
Creeks, Rivers, etc.; Professional Papers, Corps of Engineers, No. 23; 
‘*Submarine Mines”; Catalogue of the Library of the Engineer Depart- 
ment, U. S. Army, 1881; Report of Geological Exploration of the 40th 
Parallel. Vol. V. (Botany). 

Enorneer InstituT1Ion. Committee of Royal, ‘‘ Professional Papers’? of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers, 1880. Vols. IV and V. 

Ericsson, Capt. Ericsson’s Submarine Torpedo System. (Bound). 

Ecxerson, Maj. T. J. ‘* When my Ship comes in.” (Eckerson). 

Fesiacer, Col. G. L. U.S. Biennial Register. 34 vols. (1816 to 1879); U. S. 
Navy Register. (3 vols. and 2 pamphlets for 1880), from 1837 to 1880; U. 
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8. Navy Regulations for 1870; The World in the Middle Ages. Vols, I. 
and II. ; Official Register of Officers and Cadets at West Point, 1880. 

Fry, Gen. James B. ‘‘ Re-union of the Class of 1847, U. S. Military Acad- 
emy,” October 27, 1881; Facts in Favor of Compulsory Retirement. 

GaRDNER, Maj. A. B. Argument of Asa Bird Gardner, Counsel for Govern- 
ment in the case of Fitz John Porter. 

Grapuates U. 8. M. A., Sec. Association of. The Association of the Gradu- 
ates of the U. 8S. Mili Academy, June 9, 1881. 

Harper's Cyclopedia of United States History. Vols. I. and II. 

Hott & Co., H. On Horseback in the School and on the Road. (Anderson). 

Instituz, U. 8. Naval. Proceedings of the. No. 4, Vol. VII. 

INTERIOR, Department of the. IVth Con 2d Session—Senate Exec. 
Doc., No. 37, ‘‘ Coast Survey,” 1876; XLV/th Congress, 2d Session—Sen. 
Journal, 1879, ’°80; Sen. Exec. Doc., Vol. III., 1879, ’80. (Nos. 51 to 99); 
Exec. Doc., Vol. IV., 1879, ’80. (Nos. 100 to 180); House Journal, 1879, ‘80; 
House Exec. Doc., Vol. IX. No. 1, part 5. (‘Interior Indian and Land 
Offices”); Vol. XIII. No. 2. (Re of the Secretary of the Treasury); 
Vol. XVI. No. 7. (Commerce and Navigation of the U. S., 1879); Vol. 
XVII. No. 9. (Specie Resumption and Refunding of National Debt); 
Vol. XXIII. No. 47. (Offers for Carrying the Mails); Vol. XXV. No. 
90, part 1. (Commercial Relations of the U. 8.); Vol. XXVI. No. 90, 

2. (Commercial Relations of the U. S.); Miss. Doc. Vol. I. Nos. 1 
to 10; XLVth Congress, 2d Session—Sen. Exec. Doc. No. 12; XLVth Con- 
gress, 3d Session—Ex. Doc. Vol. IV. Nos, 49 to 74, except 58; Misc. 

- No. 31. (Report of U. 8. Fish Commission); Exec. Doc. Vol. X. 
(Report of Commission of Education, 1878); Exec. Doc. (Internal Com- 
merce, U. 8.); XLVIth Congress, 1st Session—Sen. Journal, Exec. Doc. 
1 to 38, (4 vols.); Misc. Doc. 1 to 50.; XLVIth Congress, 1st and 2d 
Session; Sen. Reports. 1 to 725. (8 vols.); XLVIth Congress, 1st Session 
—House Journal; House Exec. Doc. 1 to 11; House Misc. Doc. 1 to 26. 
(5 vols,); XLVIth Con 2d Session—Sen. Exec. Doc, Vol. I. and IL; 
Misc. Doc. Vol. II.; House Exec. Doc. Vols. I, Ill, IV, V, VI, VIII, 
XI, XII, XV, XXI, XXII, XXIV.; Rep. of Com. Vols. I, II, III, IV, V.; 
Mise. Doc. Vol. IV.; House Misc. Doc. Vol. II. 19 to 30; Mise. Doc, 
Vol. III, 31, parts 1, 2 and 3; Misc. Doc. Vol. V. 40, part 1. (Con- 
tested Election of Mackey vs. O'Connor); Misc. Doc. Vol. VI. 40, part 
2. (Contested Election of Mackey vs. O’Connor); House Com. Reports. 
Vol. VI. 1,776. (Index to Journals of Congress; Official Register of the 
United States. 

Jones, Adj.-Gen. Johnstone. Report of the Adjutant General State of North 
Carolina for 1880. 

Kossé, Lieut. W. A. Siborne’s Waterloo Campaigns. 

Lams, Mrs., (thro’ Gen. Perry). Memoir of the Life and Times of Gen. John 
Lamb an Officer of the Revolution. 

Latra, Gen. J. W. Annual Report of the Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, 
1881. 

Liprary Company of Philadelphia. 27 Numbers, from April, 1863, to July, 
1881. 


Lorp, Capt. J. 8. Table of Distances of the District of New Mexico. (Re- 
vised Edition, 1881). 

McKes, Major and § n James C. Narrative of the Surrender of a com- 
mand of the U. 8. Forces at Fort Fillmore, N. M. 

MacMutuin, John. Self-Government of Schools. The Education of the Rich. 
(Pamphlets). 

Massacnusetts. Report of the Adjutant General of. 1881. 

Nationa GuaRD AssocIATION OF THE UnitED States. Proceedings of the 
Third Annual Convention of the National Guard Association of the United 
States, held at Philadelphia, March 7th and 8th, 1881. (2 vols.) 

Nicuotson, Colonel J. P. Constitution and By-Laws of the Military Order of 
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the Loyal Legion of the U. 8S, Songs printed for the use of the Loyal 
Legion, U. 8. 

qenen Capt. (History 2d Mass. Regt. of Infantry). Three Pamphlets—‘‘ Get- 
tysburg,” ‘‘ Chancellorsville,” and ‘‘ A Prisoner’s Diary.” 

Osaoop & Co., Messrs., Boston. ‘‘ The Horse in Motion.” (Stillman). 

Ports, Lieut. R. D. Essay on Military Law (Tyler); Manceuvres of Horse Ar- 
tillery (General Kosciusko. Written at Paris 1800, at the request of Gen. 
W. M. R. Davie, then Envoy from the U. S. to France. See Autograph of 
General Macomb), 

Prosser & Son, Thomas. Portfolio containing 53 Ordnance Plates; Fred. 
Krupp, Essen. 

Putnams’ Sons, G. P. Rebel’s Recollections.” (Eggleston); Illustratia 
Soldiers.” (Wilson); ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus.” (Conder). 

ParrisH, Brig. Gen. (U.S. Vols.) Ordnance Instruction for the Confederate 
States Navy), relating to the preparation of Vessels of War for Battle. 
Dated 1864. 

Pratt, Lieut. ee (U. 8. A.) American and European Railway Practice ; 
Roberts’ Hand-Book of Artillery; Heavy Artillery Tactics; Register of 
Cadets admitted up to 1870, from the foundation of U. 8. Academy; Regu- 
lations of U. 8. Mil Academy; Upton’s Infantry Tactics; Report of the 
Light-House Board, 1874, °75, °76, "77. (4 vols.); Report of Quartermaster, 
General, 1876; Instructions for Field Artillery. 

REPORT OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL RE-UNION OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
June 8, 1881. 

RopensoueH, Gen. Theo. F. (U. 8. A.) By-Laws of St. Nicholas Society, 
1881; The Nineteenth Century; Journal of Lafayette College for April; An 
Abridgement of English Military Discipline, 1685; Flags and Coats of 
Arms of all Nations, and Yacht Club Signals of the U. 8. and Canada; 
Bilder aus dem Soldatenleben von Emil Rumpf—12 plates, illustrating 
scenes in the life of a German Recruit. 

RowE.t & Co., Messrs. Geo. P. American Newspaper Directory, 1882. 

Russetx, Lieut. E. K. Life of Jefferson (Tucker). (2vols.); Jefferson’s Wri- 
tings. (4 vols.); Jefferson’s Memoirs. (1 vol.); Life of Arthur Lee. (2 vols.); 
Memoir of Aaron Burr. (2 vols.); Life of Gen. Jackson. (1 vol.); Presi- 
dent’s Message (Washington to Harrison.) (1 vol.); Letters of Public 
Characters. (1 vol.); Political Mirror. (1 vol.); Gallery of American Por- 
traits. (1 vol.); Correspondence of Rt. Hon. John Sinclair. (2 vols.); Jour- 
nal of Conversations with Lord Byron. (1 vol.); Lady Blessington’s account 
of Lord Byron. (1 vol.); Benson’s Memoir, read before N. Y. Hist. Society. 
(1 vol.); Answer to O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile. (1 vol.); Wellesley’s De- 
spatches. (1 vol.); General Cass. France. 1840 to 48. (1 vol.); Memoirs 
of Prince Lucien Bonaparte. (1 vol.); Gregory’s Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences. (4 vols.); Hoole’s Leenwenhock). 1 vol.); Tytler’s History, with 
maps. (2 vols.); Rotteck’s History of the World. (4 vols.); The North 
Eastern Boundary. (1 vol.); Report of Maine Legislature on N. E. Boun- 
dary. (1 vol.); Priestley’s Chart of Biography. (1 vol.); Morrell’s Voyages. 
(1 vol.); Indian Treaties to 1837. (1 vol.); Tanner’s Narratives. (1 vol.); 
Schoolcraft’s Journal. (1 vol.); Schoolcraft’s Oneota; or, the Red race of 
America. (5 parts); Williams’ Florida in 1837. (1 vol.); Sketch of the 
Seminole War. (1 vol.); The Florida War. (1 vol.); Black Hawk. (1 vol.); 
Notes on the War of 1812. (1 vol.); Affair at Queenstown. (1 vol.); Jones’ 
Defence of North Carolina. (1 vol.); Lyell’s Travels in North America. 
(2 vols.); Lyell’s Geology. (2 vols.); Cozzen’s Geology, (1 vol.); Geology 
of the Hudson. (1 vol.); Anderson’s Instructions for Field Artillery, 1839. 
(1 vol.); Robert’s Handbook of Artillery. (1 vol.); Manual of Target 
Practice. (1 vol.); Scott’s Tactics. (3 vols.); Hardee’s Tactics. (2 vols.); 
Casey’s Tactics. (3 vols.); Upton’s Tactics, (Double and Single Rank). 1 
vol.);  Buffon’s Natural History. (4 vols.); Instructions for Officers and 
N. C. Officers on Out-Post Duty. (1 vol.); F. de Gandi’s Instructions for 
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Constructing Field Work. (1 vol.); Our Barren Sands. By Hazen. (1 vol.); 
Recherches sur les Equipages de Pouts Militaire en Europe. (1 vol.); An- 
nual Report of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, 
1877-8. (1 vol.); Mitchell’s Map of Louisiana. (1 vol.); Gen. Austin’s Map 
of Texas. (1 vol.); Williams’ Map of New York. (1 vol.); Mitchell’s Map 
of Arkansas. (1 vol.); Map of the Greek Islands. (1 vol.); Mitchell's 
Travellers’ Guide through the U. 8S. (1 vol.); Williams’ Florida Map. 
(1 vol.); Confidential Disclosures of State Secrets. (1 vol.); The Mercury. 
(1 vol.); Dame Europa’s School. (1 vol,); Lieut. Gen. U. 8. Grant’s Report 
of the Operations of the Union Army. (1 vol.); Argument of Asa Bird 
Gardner re Fitz John Porter. (2 vols.); The German Conquest of England 
im 1875 by an Eye Witness in 1925. (1 vol.); Casey’s Tactics, extra. (1 vol.); 
Scott’s Tactics, extra. (1 vel.); Heavy Artillery, prepared by a Board of 
Officers, U. S. A. (1 vol.)—99 vols. 

Russet, Andrew H. ‘‘ Appendix to American Inventions.” Small Arms and 
Hesvy Ordnance. Pamphilet. 

SAWTELLE, Gen. Letters on the Death of General George Washington, dated 
Dec. 2ist, 1799. Signed by General A. Hamilton. 

Scrrspner’s Sons, Charles Army of the Cumberland (Cist). Campaigns of the 
Civil War—‘‘From Fort Henry to Corinth” (Force); ‘‘The Outbreak of 
the Rebellion” (Nicolay); ‘‘ Atlanta” (Cox); ‘‘Army Life in Russia ” 
(Greene.) Peninsula.” (Webb.) 

SHEeRpan, Gen. P. H. Argument on behalf of Gen. P. H. Sheridan, Respond- 
ent, by A. B. Gardner, LL.D., Judge Advocate, U. S. A., of Counsel be- 
fore the Court of Inquiry in the case of Gen. G. K. Warren. 

State DEPARTMENT. Paris Universal Exposition and Reports of the U. 8. 
Commissioners. (Vols. I, II, III, IV and V). 

Srureis, Gen. 8. D. The Other Side, as viewed by ,Generals Grant, Sherman 
and other Distinguished Officers. 

Srryrker, Gen. W. 8. (N.G.S.N. J.) Report of Adjutant General of State 
of New Jersey. 

Tuompson, Peter G. The Second Battle of Bull Run, as Connected with the 
Fitz John Porter case. (Cox.) 

TowNsEND, Gen. Frederick. Annual Report of Adjutant General of the State 
of New York. ' 

Van Nostranp, D. ‘‘ Among the Sioux of Dakota.” (Poole.) 

Van Reep, Capt. A Digest of the Military and Naval Laws of the Confeder- 
ate States, 1864; The Judge Advocate’s Vade Mecum, embracing a general 
view of Military Law, 1863; Military Laws of the U. 

War DepartMentT. War of the Rebellion; Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. Series I. (Vols. I, If and IV), Army Register; Man- 
ual of Guard Duty. (Regan.) 

WHEELER, Gen. Elbert. . Report of the nae General of New Hampshire. 

Wuirprte, Lieut. Col. W. D., A. A. G. cial list of Officers who marched 
with the Army under the command of Major Gen. Winfield Scott, from 
Peubla upon the City of Mexico. 

Worrtuineton & Co., Messrs. A. D. (Hartford). ‘‘ Our Wild Indians.”) 

Woop, Lieut. C. E. S. (21st Infantry). Official Register of Officers and 
Cadets U. S. M. A., dated June, 1881. 
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Batpwiy, Lieut. J. M. Old Boat Cannon found by the Keeper of Log- 
gerhead —- Light-house, on a coral reef, in ten feet of water. 

Bamey, Lieut. H. L. Indian Chief's Quiver, beaded Bells attached; Indian 
Chief’s Quiver; Painted Skin Quiver; War Jacket and Scalp locks (loaned); 
Saddle Cloth, beaded; Fancy Beg; Bone Handle Whip, (loaned); Powder 
Horn; Dipper; Beaded Stick and Feather; Gun Cover. 


Besnett, F. P. Old Spur, probably brought to this country by the my 
300 years ago, found in the Florida Mountains, New Mexico, by k P 
Bennett, Guide to the United States Forces serving in Arizona. 
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BrewerTon, Capt. War Guidon and Staff. (Battery F, 5th Art.) 1 Saw 
Fish, killed at Mangrove Key, Florida. 

Brown, Lieut. E. T. Old Spanish Wall Piece, found in a pile of rubbish in 
that casemate of Fort Marion, Saint Augustine, Fla., which connects with 
the dungeon. 

Prints of Shields for Light Artillery and Deflecting Armor 

or War Ships. 

Earnest, Major C. A. Officer's Sword, captured at Fort McAllister, Georgia, 
marked C. S., and with Coat of Arms of La. 

GetcHEtL, Dr. H.T. Old Colonial Seal, attached to an instrument given in 1765. 

Hancock, Gen. W. S. Wilkinson’s Charger, for filling Cartridge Shells; 2 
Phototype copies of the new U. 8S. Army Helmets; 1 Buffalo Robe; 6 Orig- 
inal Photographs from which the ——- are made for ‘‘ Ab-sa-ra-Ka ” 
or Land of Massacre; 1 Portrait of Gen. Hancock (pastel, three-quarter life 
size) presented by his Baltimore friends, Sept. 27, 1866, and loaned to the 
Museum at the request of the Executive Council. 

Hunt, Gen. H. J. Old parchment Morning ~~ dated 32d year of Inde- 
pendence. Dedicated to Colonel Thomas Hunt by Charles Williams, Ser- 
geant-Major. ; 

Irving, Lieut. R. J. C. 1 English Carbine; 1 Pair Moccasins; 1 Tobacco ; 
2 Knife Cases; 1 Pipe Stem; 1 Pair Saddle Bags; 1 Match Case; 1 Medi- 
cine Charm; 7 Arrows; 1 Crow’s Scalp; 1 Gun Cover; 1 Eagle Claws Neck- 
lace and Scalp. 

Keppet, Frederick. 7 Rare Engravings. Portrait of Napoleon; Portrait of 
Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K. G.; Uhlan, original etching; 
— original etching; Marec Duroc; Bellona; Le Marechal-des- 
ozis. 

Kocu, L. L. J. Confederate Notes. Bank of Macon, 2 $20, $5, $2; Timber 
Cutters’ Bank, $10, $5, $2; State of Georgia, $5; Augusta Insurance and 
Banking Co., $1; State of Florida, $2; Confederate States, $100; Certifi- 
cate of two million loan; two coupons. Piece of Rock, known as the Jef- 
ferson Rock, on which Thomas Jefferson stood when he first read the Dec- 
laration of "ew at Harper’s Ferry. 

Lawrence, Col. A. B. (Warsaw, N. Y.) Section of one of the posts of the An- 
dersonville Prison Stockade that stood near Providence Spring. 

Mann, R. D. (Atlanta, Ga.) 4 Requisitions for Fuel, Forage, etc. (Confed- 
erate, dated 1864). 

MacConneEti, C.C. (U.8.A.) Confederate Money. 1 $100; 3 $50; 1 $20; 2 
$10; 2 $5; 1 $4; 1 $3; 1 $1; 50 cts., 10 cts., 5 cts. (Scrip). Plan of York- 
town, made by Union Scout during the War, 1861, °65. 

Merryrmay, Capt. J. H. Esquimaux Boots from Norton Sound, Alaska, ~ 

Mippieton, Surg. J. V. D. 9% Pictures drawn at Fort Buford, D. T., by 
** Bloody Knife,” an Indian Scout, who was killed with Gen. Custer. Earth- 
enware Pot, dug out of a hill-side at Fort A. Lincoln, D. T., 1873; Photo- 
~—y View of Fort A. Lincoln, D. T., 1876; Photographic View of Fort 

uford, D. T., 1874. 

Mitts, Col. Anson. Ponto Apache Moccasins, from Arizona. 

MrrcHe.i, Gen. W. G. United States Note for fifty Spanish Milled Doll 
dated 1779. Note on New York Water Works for Eight Shillings, dated 
1776. 

Orpnance Dept., U. 8. A. 12 Lances from California - 

(Orpnance Dept., U. 8. A.) Old Silk Flag; 1 24 pdr. Coehorn Bronze Mortar. 
English; 1 Model Brass Howitzer, 1840; 1 Model Brass Gun, 6 pdr. ; 1 Field 
Gun Carriage and Limber; 1 Howitzer, Bronze, 3 pdr.; 1 12 pdr. Coehorn 
Mortar, Bronze, English; 13 pdr. Gun, Bronze; 16 pdr. Gun, Bronze; 1 
10 in. Mortar; 1 2 7-8 in. Gun, Bronze, Spanish St. Luke; 1 Kettle Drum; 
1 English Tower Musket; 1 Pistol Carbine. 

Perry, Gen. A. J. Water Colors by Schonborn. View of Ft. Bridger, Wy. T. 
from N. W; View of Camp Douglass, U. T., from E; View of Fort Fetter- 
man, Wy. T., from S. W.; View of Fort Kearney, Neb., from N. E.; View 
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of Fort Laramie, Wy. T., from E.; View of Fort Omaha Bks., Neb., from 
N. E.; View of Fo A, Russell, Wy. T., from 8. 8. W.; View of Fort 
Fred. Steele, Wy. T.gfrom E. N. E.; View of Fort Sedgwick, Col. T., 
from W.; View of Fort Sanders, Wy. T., from N.; View of Q. M. Dept., 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wy. T.; View of Fort Philip Kearney, Wy. T., from 
8.; View of Fort Phili earney, Wy. T., from E. Ink Sketch by Schon- 
born, Fort Reno, Wy. h, from 8S. W. Sketch by Capt. D’Iscey, Fort C. F. 
— Wy. T., from 8. W. Photograph of Q. M. Dept., San Antonio, 
‘exas. 

Pratt, Lieut. 8S. 1 Light Artillery Sabre, found in a field northeast of York- 
town, about a mile from the ‘‘ Nelson House”; A Bullet, picked up behind 
the Union lines (marked ‘‘I”); A Bullet, picked up behind the Confeder- 
ate lines (marked ‘‘E”); A Bullet picked up between these lines (marked 
**3”); A Spoon, picked up inside the Confederate main work ; A Button, 
picked up outside of this work. , 

Pratt, Judge. I Large Telescope Rifle, weight Ibs. (Loaned). 

QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL U. 8. A. 1 National Color; 2 Regimental Colors; 2 
Standards; 2 Guidons, 

RopensoueH, Gen. Theo. F. Picture, Penn’s Treaty with Indians; Picture, 
Ancient Riflemen ; Picture, European Soldier Inspecting Musket (card board) ; 
Picture of English Deserter under Guard; Picture of two very old Soldiers; 
1 Combination Desk, double; 3 small Stands or Tables; 1 Horse Shve Table 
for Council. 

Sanno, Captain J. M. J. Photograph of Colonel Kit Carson. 

SawTE._e, General. Old Note, $1.50, on the Roxbury Bank, dated August, 
1837; 1 Stone Hatchet (fine specimen). 

ScHorieLD, General. Large Photograph, in frame, of Gen. Schofield, U. S. A. 
(At request of Council). 

Scraper, Lieut. Von. Quiver and Arrows, captured in affair with Apache 
Indians, June 25, 1879, in Arizona Territory; 2 Baskets, Apache, miniature 
models of those used by the Apaches to mix dough, etc.; 1 Shell Earring, 
found at Fort McDowell, Arizona Territory, while excavating. This ear- 
ring is very old, and must have belonged to the pubeistine race of Arizona, 
as none such are now in use; 15 pieces of Painted Pottery, and 10 Stone 
Arrow-heads and Implements found in different parts of Arizona; 1 Stone 
Bead, found in Ancient ruins; 1 pair Apache Moccasins (Warm Springs). 

Scort, Col. J. Old Flint Lock Pistol. (Sliding lock plate). 

SHERIDAN, Gen. — Oil Painting of General Sheridan, U.S. Army. (At 
request of Council). 

a Bvt.-Major George. One Silver Powder Charge and Charm, Navajo 
ndians. 

Sranuey, Gen. D. S. 1 Shield; 1 War Dress; 1 Painted Parflesh of Lipan In- 
dians, captured by Lieut. B. S. Bullis, 24th Infantry, in an engagement 
- Lipan Indians in Burros’ Mountains, Mexico, on the morning of May 

, 1881. 

Van Reep, Capt. W. E. Japanese Armor, complete; Japanese Coat (elabo- 
rately embroidered in gold); Mandarin Lond Coat; 1 very old (300 years); 
Japanese beheading Sword, presented to a brother of Captain W. E. Van 
Reed, 5th Artillery, by one of the Princes of the Empire. 

Wooprvrr, ist Lieut. J. M. U.S. Army B. 8. Rifle Musket, taken from hos- 
tile Sioux, under Chief Gall, at affair at Poplar River, M. T., January Ist, 
1882, mounted on carbine stock; Carbine, taken from Nez Perces, under 
Chief Joseph, at battle of Bear’s Paw Mountains, Sept. 30th, 1877; Win- 
chester Carbine, taken from hostile Sioux under Chief Low Dog, at Poplar 
River, M. T., January, 1881. 

Wuuiston, Col. E. B. War Guidon and Staff of Battery ‘‘ D,” 2d Arty., with 
list of Battles and Names. 
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